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BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


Tuis being one of the greatest edifices 
undertaken for the accommodation of 
royalty in the present age, not only in 
this country, but in Europe or else- 
where, we have been at some pains to 
make ourselves acquainted with the 
design and the details, persuaded that 
few topics connected with the Arts can 
be more interesting to our readers. 

It may seem, to some political save- 
alls, —for we have a better opinion of 
political economists than to admit 
such a sort of persons among them, — 
that, at a time of great acknowledged 
difficulty and distress, the completion 
of so costly a pile might have been 
postponed till a happier period. It is, 
therefore, not to such that we address 
ourselves, when we venture to say that 
the erection of some such building was 
become a moral duty, —we repeat the 
words, A MORAL DUTY,—on the part 
of the British government; not in re- 
lation to the personal comfort of the 
King, nor to the acknowledged neces- 
sity of such an appanage to a mo- 
narchy; but in relation to humanity 
and the commercial interests of the 
country. Accordingly, before we pro- 
ceed with the immediate object in view, 
we shall take this opportunity to offer 
a few words of explanation with re- 
ference to what is meant by a moral 
duty in this particular case. 

The progress of society towards re- 
finement is characterised by the variety 
of individual skill developed in im- 
proving the comforts and elegancies of 
life. All history shews, that so long 
as nations are progressive, indivi- 
duals of talent become more and more 
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numerous, and that in their decline 
the reverse takes place. Assuming, 
then, that the advancement of a nation 
in the honours of arts and arms is what 
is understood to be a progressive state, 
and therefore desirable,—it must, upon 
these premises, be conceded, that the 
cultivation of the arts is productive of 
good, inasmuch as it tends to excite 
intelligence, and to bring the intellect 
to operate more largely on the con- 
dition of man. 

There is a vast difference between 
what society may do with, after mere 
necessities are supplied, and what it 
may require to stimulate the sense of 
enjoyment. Society, in this country, 
has long been far beyond the stage of 
contentment. We are no longer satis- 
fied with necessaries, nor even with 
comforts ;—-we must have delicacies 
and ornaments. We are still a pro- 
gressive people ; and although, in the 
great staples of our commerce, a tem- 
porary blight has fallen, there is yet, at 
this time, a greater demand for the 
productions of refined talent than there 
ever was before in the history of the 
kingdom. A vast number of indivi- 
duals are brought up to the various 
branches and departments of art, the 
effect of progression and prosperity, 
and they are as justly entitled to re- 
ceive a share of public sympathy as 
any other of the industrious classes. 

The carver and gilder, the operatives 
of the sculptor and painter, and all the 
manifold artisans engaged in the pro- 
duction of household elegancies, are as 
justly entitled to the careful considera- 
tion of government as the ruder opera- 
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tives at the forge and the loom, even 
although their productions may ap- 
pear to a numerous body of the people 
as things of less importance than ne- 
cessaries to society. There can, in- 
deed, be no stronger instance, we do 
not say of a vulgar mind, but of an 
understanding incapable of compre- 
hending the constitution of man, than 
the distinction which the “ save-alls” 
affect to make between the useful and 
the ornamental. Where can the limit 
be placed? It is the progress of know- 
ledge that pushes forward the land- 
marks of improvement. Thus, the 
things which are almost necessaries 
to us, were to our ancestors super- 
fluities. 

But, as all artisans and operatives are 
employed in supplying the wants of in- 
dividuals, it may be contended, that the 
moral duty of giving the higher order of 
them employment, by the erection of 
palaces and other public buildings, is 
not very obvious. We think it is. 
The nation, by its progress, has ac- 

uired many artificial tastes and wants. 

‘© supply these, a numerous popula- 
tion has been created ; and that popu- 
lation must be supported, as well as 
any other class of the community. 
There is neither reason nor justice in 
supposing that a weaver of tapestry for 
the walls ofa palace should be deemed 
less an object of encouragement than 
a weaver of rugs for the cottage couch. 
On the contrary, we contend that the 
tapestry-weaver is an object of far 
greater importance, inasmuch as he 
belongs to a higher order of intellectual 
beings ; for it is not with relation to 
the value of individual life that the 
question can be properly understood, 
—it is with respect to the interests of 
society; and, unless we admit this, 
there can be no sense in the distinction 
which is made between public talent 
and mere private worth. 

The inference, then, which we would 
draw from all this is, that times of 
public distress are precisely those in 
which great public works should be 
undertaken. When the body of the 
people, by bad harvests or commercial 
stagnations, are unable to give employ- 
ment to the artists of ornament and their 
innumerable operatives and assistants, 
there is both policy and humanity in the 
public giving them employment ; for, 
so much of the public welfare depends 
upon keeping the currency at an equal 
amount and in constant motion, that 
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restriction in expenditure, in periods 
of privation, can have no other effect 
than to diminish the power of overcom- 
ing it. The circulation of the currency 
is the life-blood ofa country ; and as it 
is slow or fast, so is the prosperity of the 
community in good or in bad health. 
But the nation cannot advance, un- 
less refined individual talent be en- 
couraged. Now, is it not the fact, 
that, in the course of the last seventy 
or‘eighty years, the fine arts have been 
domiciliated amongst us, and culti- 
vated, until they have attained an 
equality in excellence with their con- 
dition in other countries? The pro- 
ductions of British artists have come 
into demand abroad, and, besides sup- 
plying a growing and extensive de- 
mand at home, do actually furnish a 
surplus for exportation. If, then, it 
be, on commercial principles, an ob- 
ject to encourage improvements in silks 
or cottons, or any of the common ar- 
ticles of trade, it must be admitted 
that improvements in the produc- 
tions of the fine arts are also of 
great importance to trade, although 
not yet of equal amount in value to 
any of the great staples; and there- 
fore, we would inquire by what means 
our improvement in fine art, for com- 
mercial purposes, is to be promoted, 
unless employment of the highest 
kind be given to the artists? Until 
we excite by superiority so great a 
demand as to make it an object with 
commercial capitalists to undertake the 
manufacture of statues, paintings, &c. 
solely with views to trade, artists must 
rely on the individual patronage of 
the opulent, the great, and the public. 
We are not yet, however, arrived at 
that point of refinement when artists 
become connected with merchants ; but 
we are approaching it. The erection 
of a palace may, therefore, be con- 
sidered equivalent to a bounty such 
as is given to encourage the establish- 
ment of fisheries or manufactures. 
Who will say that the peasantry of 
Ireland, which have for so many 
years been receiving enormous sums 
in the shape of bounties on linen, are 
better entitled to such a boon than the 
ingenious and accomplished, sober, 
well-conducted, peaceful, and loyal 
artists who are now engaged in pre- 
paring the ornaments of Buckingham 
Palace, and other public edifices ? 
Will the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
prove to us that the worthy herring- 
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fishers of Montrose, or Aberdeen, or 
Greenock, or Campbelton, or Tober- 
morey, are a whit better members of 
so¢iety than those who are engaged in 
what we contend to be an equally 
advantageous branch of industry. And 
we would ask the landed interest, or 
the “ Top BooTs,” as they are called, 
for what purpose are they allowed the 
monopoly of supplying the nation with 
com? Is it not that they may get 
higher rents to employ artisans and 
skilful workmen, and buy those things 
which the manufacturers prepare ?’ Ob- 
tuse as they often shew themselves to 
the true interests of the empire, we 
cannot believe they are actually so 
stupid as to suppose that John Bull 
submits to pay that enormous income 
tax to them, viz. the price between what 
corn could be imported for, and the 
price at which it is sold in the markets 
here, for nothing. We cal! it an “ in- 
come tax” because it is so; and it is 
an “ income tax” which the operatives 
and artisans, and fundholders and 
annuitants, EXCLUSIVELY pay. The 
enormity is such, that if the parties 
enumerated were not sensible persons, 
and knew that the tax returns to them- 
selves in the shape of employment, it 
would never be endured. Every old 
woman able to swing a stone round 
her head in the foot of a stocking would 
marshal herself to try the thickness of 
the skulls of certain persons that we 
could name, who conceive they have 
any other right to rents or monopolies 
of any sort or kind than what belongs 
to the trusts and reciprocities of social 
life and political expediency. “ THE 
TOP Boots” are paid a premium in 
the shape of a high price on corn, not 
because they are proprietors of the 
land, but because it is well known 
they are so brainless that they cannot 
keep a shilling when they get it, but 
must lay it out in purchasing articles 
the dealing in which constitutes so 
much of the trade of the country. 

It is silly now to gabble about 
necessaries ; employment is the grand 
want of the country. All that is 
said about low rents and low prices 
is the effect of the want of employ- 
ment. At this moment, there are not 
fewer than two thousand families of 
what may be called the intellectual 
class of operatives directly or indi- 
rectly maintained by the works at the 
New Palace and Windsor Castle, not 
one of which two thousand could find 
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employment were the works sus- 
pended ; for, owing to the state of the 
country, the demand by individuals 
for their productions is generally also 
suspended. 

It may be said, that to build palaces 
for employment to operatives is a very 
thriftless application of the public 
wealth. We deny it, both for the 
reasons stated, and other reasons. 
The state of society in this country, 
and of our political institutions, re- 
quires that the King should be suit- 
ably accommodated ; and is there not 
wisdom in rendering the style of ac- 
commodation subservient to the fos- 
tering of a new, great, growing, and 
splendid branch of commercial means ? 
Why should we not aspire to supply 
all Europe with works of art, as we do 
with cotton goods or other articles ? 

This brings us to another turn of 
the argument. Can it be disputed 
that public edifices are the monuments 
of nations? Can it be denied that 
they are the only memorials by which 
posterity is enabled to estimate the 
worth and greatness of a people? 
What awakens the wonder and admi- 
ration of the traveller in Egypt, but the 
vast piles of human effort and inge- 
nuity which he sees there, and which 
stand like facts in evidence to prove 
the historical truth of the old Egyptian 
grandeur and wisdom! If all Grecian 
literature were obliterated, the remains 
of the Parthenon at Athens would be 
sufficient to prove that the Greeks were 
a more elegant and refined people than 
has appeared in the world since. It 
is, however, unnecessary to descant on 
this topic, or to illustrate it by refer- 
ence to other nations. The “ moral 
lesson” which the Duke of Wellington 
gave to the French, for stealing the 
Italian images, is conclusive as to our 
purpose. It shews that the world has 
so far advanced in refinement, that 
works of art are estimated among the 
valuables of kingdoms, and that the 
possession of them promotes the hap- 
piness of communities. No doubt 
literature is an essential part in na- 
tional monuments: it is the inscrip- 
tion, and without it the ornaments and 
the statues could not be understood. 
Certain it is, that no man of any in- 
tellectuality can enter a museum of 
Greek or Roman antiquities without 
being profoundly impressed with a 
conviction that we are yet only in the 
vestibule of social elegance, as. com- 
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pared to the people for which the an- 
tiquities were originally fabricated. 

But the political, commercial, and 
moral utility of public ornamental 
buildings is a topic too extensive and 
multifarious in its bearings to be dis- 
cussed here. We shall, therefore, pro- 
ceed at once to the consideration of 
our immediate subject ; and, in order 
that the grounds of the opinions we 
have to express may be perfectly un- 
derstood, we shall state one or two 
preliminary principles by which we 
expect the correctness of our criticism 
will be judged, for it was by them we 
were ourselves guided. 

In the first place, then, we premise 
that, before proceeding with the exami- 
nation of any work of art, it is the duty 
of the critic to ascertain the intention 
of the artist in his design. In the 
next, to consider whether the design is 
applicable to its purpose. And, third- 
ly, whether the execution has been 
equal to the design. 

These rules are not applicable to 
private buildings: they can be applied 
only to great works ; for it is but in 
the construction of palaces that the 
highest talent can find scope for its 
powers. There is another point which 
may be noticed incidentally here ; viz. 
the productions of architecture are not 
like those of other branches of fine 
art. The painter and the sculptor 
may veil their works from the eye of 
criticism until they are completed ; but 
it is not so with the architect. His are 
constantly in the view of the public, and 
it requires all the philosophy couched 
in the Scottish proverb, that “ fules 
and bairns should ne'er see unfinished 
wark,” to enable him to preserve his 
equanimity under the crude conjec- 
tures and petulance of daily criticism. 
We well recollect the flippancy of the 
Morning Chronicle when Mr. Nash’s 
plans for Regent Street and the New 
Park were first unfolded. But, what- 
ever may be the objection to parts in 
the details, there can now be only one 
opinion with respect to the general ef- 
fect of these magnificent undertakings. 
It was his success in them which assured 
us, when his Majesty selected Mr. 
Nash for the architect of his town re- 
sidence, that the work, when finished, 
would be found not unworthy of his 
own acknowledged taste. 

Elegance is the great quality of Mr. 
Nash’s genius. No architect of the 
present age can compare with him in 
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the perception of the fitness of the or- 
naments and the convenience of the 
distribution of doméstic accommoda- 
tion. Without any exception, he best 
understands the distinction between 
public and private edifices. We there- 
fore had reason to expect that elegance 
would be the pervading principle of 
the whole design of Buckingham Pa- 
lace; not simple elegance, but that 
adorned erudite kind which is almost 
grandeur. In this expectation we have 
not been disappointed. 

The intention of the architect is ma- 
nifestly to combine elegant minutie 
with general elegance in effect. It is, 
however, necessary, before we proceed 
to any description, to remind the reader 
that a great restra nt was laid upon his 
taste and genius, by the poor economy 
of obliging him, for the sake of a few 
roods of the old brick walls of the 
late Buckingham House, to limit the 
height of the ceiling of the ground- 
floor to eighteen feet. Mr. Nash is, 
therefore, in no degree to blame for 
this particular defect. On the con- 
trary, an inspection of the building 
shews that a great deal of skill and 
taste has been exercised in the manner 
by which this inherent incapacity has 
been managed. As a rifacimento, his 
ingenuity in it deserves the highest 
praise, particularly in respect to the 
hall and great staircase. 


Siruation.— More objection has 
been made to the situation of Bucking- 
ham Palace than can be excused, far 
less justified. In passing along Picca- 
dilly, it no doubt appears very low ; 
and, in consequence, it is supposed to 
be smothered in the prospects from 
the windows. We acknowledge that 
this was our own opinion until we 
visited the Palace; but we now re- 
tract that opinion. At one time, it 
was thought that the Green Park af- 
forded a preferable site, especially as 
the same advantage which is at present 
obtained by Buckingham Gardens 
could have been possessed by attach- 
ing them to the one side of the build- 
ing proposed for the Green Park. But 
cause for public discontent would have 
been given by the invasion of the oes 
right to the use of the Green Park and 
the ride on Constitution Hill. Indeed, 
there was no other spot on which a 
palace could have been erected without 
some infringement of public privilege ; 
and, therefore, some feeling of acknow- 
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ledgement is due to the King on this 
account. 

But, strange as it may seem, there 
is no situation, either in Hyde Park or 
the Green Park, which can compare 
with that of Buckingham Palace. 
From Hyde Park, the view of the 
Surry hills and the surrounding coun- 
try is, no doubt, a spacious expanse of 
English landscape; but it compre- 
hends no great feature of the vast me- 
tropolis. The view from the Green 
Park, with the exception of West- 
minster Abbey, is inferior to that from 
Hyde Park. But in all directions 
from Buckingham Palace, except on 
the Pimlico side, the views are not 
only extensive, but the finest in all the 
metropolis. 

From the front, there is no other, 
in any part of the metropolis, so 
magnificent. In the foreground lies 
St. James’s Park, with the lake and 
islands ;—on the left is the superb 
classic mansion of Lord Stafford, and 
that of Lord Spencer, one of the best 
designs of Inigo Jones, with the 
other fine buildings which face the 
Green Park ;—on the right is West- 
minster Abbey; and, in perspective, 
the Horse Guards, the Treasury, and 
the Admiralty, and, beyond them, the 
dome of St. Paul’s and the spires of 
the city. This is the prospect from 
the front of the Palace, as it stands at 
present. It will, however, be much 
increased in grandeur, when the lofty 
piles and colonnades now erecting in 
Carlton Gardens, and the correspond- 
ing terraces to them, are raised on the 
Bird-cage Walk side of the park. For 
a town situation, we cannot conceive 
where a nobler could have been found ; 
and we are inclined to think that it was 
a knowledge of this fact, possessed 
only by the inhabitants of Bucking- 
ham House, which, with the influence 
of personal reminiscences, induced his 
Majesty to prefer it. Situation, in- 
deed, cannot be duly appreciated by 
looking at it ;—by looking from it the 
extent of the prospects can only be 
rightly estimated. 

The view from the north side com- 
prehends the Green Park, with the 
magnificent terrace of Piccadilly, from 
the residence of the Duke of Devon- 
shire to the new princely mansion of 
the Duke of Wellington, with the tri- 
umphal arches at Hyde Park corner. 
The garden front overlooks of course 
only the garden, an extent of sixty- 
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three acres, laid out in the very best 
style of landscape gardening, adorned 
to the utmost limit that an English 
garden admits of. We have said that 
the south side looks towards Piralico. 

Approacu.—The approach to the 
Palace is by the main mall of St. 
James’s Park. This mall is three fur- 
longs in length, and it is contemplated 
to open a direct communication to it 
from Charing Cross. When this shall 
have been completed, the approach 
will be by a noble straight avenue, 
already in maturity, to the marble tri- 
umphal arch. Behind the arch the 
Palace comprehends a quadrangle or 
open square of two hundred and forty 
feet in extent on each side, being about 
the same size as that of Somerset 
House. 

ApPEARANCE.—The principal and 
governing order of the palace is the 
Roman Corinthian, raised on a Doric 
basement. The central mass of the 
design, which directly faces the spec- 
tator from the entrance underneath 
the triumphal arch, is composed of 
a bold porte cochére, superior por- 
tico of eight coupled columns, and 
corresponding towers with four co- 
lumns each at either extremity. The 
deep shadows of these three prominent 
parts being relieved by the repose of 
the intermediate spaces, gives to the 
whole a commanding appearance, and 
indicates that here is the principal 
entrance to the Palace. The tympanum 
of the centre portico is filled with 
sculpture, and the pediment crowned 
with statues. The projecting wings 
or sides of the quadrangle are of a sub- 
dued character, thereby denoting their 
more subordinate appropriation, and 
giving importance to the main build- 
ing. The centre part only of them, 
which serves as the entrance on either 
side to the lord steward’s and the lord 
chamberlain’s houses, is to be decorated 
with pilasters, and to be surmount- 
ed, the one by a clock tower, and the 
other by a corresponding wind tower, 
both enriched by beautiful and appro- 
ptiate groups of sculpture, designed 
by Mr. Westmacott. The ends of the 
wings towards the park present Co- 
rinthian porticoes, surmounted with 
statues and adorned with sculptures, 
which we shall hereinafter describe. 
In one sentence, the exterior towards 
the park bears an impress of great 
elegance ; but some parts of it may 
still be objected to as presenting an 
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appearance of mancanza or baldness, 
which the application of the sculpture 
will correct. The dome has been 
hitherto more justly subject to this 
criticism than any other part; but 
when it shall be ribbed as a cupola, 
and crowned with appropriate orna- 
ments, which we believe to be the 
intention, so as to make it accord with 
the general character of the edifice, it 
will no longer be a defect, but a 
beauty. 

It may here be remarked, en passant, 
that, theoretically, doubts may be en- 
tertained of the propriety of ornament- 
ing the dome, considering the place it 
occupies in the garden front, where 
alone it is seen to proper advantage ; 
nor is there a good principle wanting 
by which its present simplicity may be 
defended ; for the Palace, although not, 
strictly speaking, a building in the 
severest Greek taste, has yet an evident 
sentiment of classic propriety in every 
part. Were we, therefore, to speak of 
the tower, which the dome crowns, as 
an edifice of itself, we should regard 
the suggestion to ornament the dome 
as the idea of some one who had no 
knowledge of architectural proprieties ; 
but as that tower and the dome belong 
to an extensive series of buildings, we 
contend that it requires ornament to 
adapt it as a part to the general cha- 
racter of the whole. At the same 
time, we regret that the original plan 
of Mr. Nash, by which the dome 
would have been concealed from the 
spectators in the Park, has not been 
executed. It had in it, we think, the 
principles of a desirable picturesque 
effect. It was to have raised the in- 
terior walls of the Palace above the 
present roof in the form of an attic, to 
the extent of the whole body of the 
central building: this,ornamented with 
statues, would have been incomparably 
finer than all that is now practicable 
to be done to the dome. 

It has been objected to the porticoes 
of the wings towards the park, that 
they give an idea of too slender a 
building ; but the plan of the palace 
comprehends two additional courts, 
to which these porticoes are only 
wings ; others, corresponding to them, 
will be necessary to complete the 
unity of the building. There is but 
little chance, however, of this part of 
the design being at present carried into 
effect. 

TriomPHat Arcu.—The first ob- 
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ject of detail which attracts particular 
attention is the triumphal arch, the 
greatest work of mere ornament which 
has yet been attempted by the moderns. 
In general effect it resembles the Arch 
of Constantine at Rome, to which it 
is equal in dimensions; and that of 
Napoleon, in front of the Tuilleries at 
Paris, which is on a smaller scale. 
The arch at Milan, founded by Na- 
poleon, and now completing by the 
Austrians, can alone vie with it in di- 
mensions. The Buckingham arch con- 
tains three gateways, the centre one 
rises to the architrave. Over the two 
side gates are tablets, containing on 
the one side female representatives of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; and 
on the other, the Genius of England 
inciting youth. Between each arch 
or gateway is a column, twenty feet 
high, of one block: these columns 
will support groups of trophies and 
figures. Behind these groups is a re- 
presentation in bold relief of the battle 
of Waterloo. Above this is a large 
pedestal, with statues of Victory at 
each corner, having in the centre 
Europe and Asia, bearing the bust of 
the Duke of Wellington. Surmounting 
the whole will be an equestrian statue 
in bronze of his Majesty. The eques- 
trian statue is by Chantrey, the other 
sculpture was designed and executed 
by Flaxman, Westmacott, and Rossi. 
The side of the triumphal arch facing 
the Palace presents emblems and de- 
corations of a similar character to those 
on the other side. Over the small 
gateways are figures of Valour and 
Virtue on the one side, and Peace and 
Plenty on the other. Occupying the 
same place with the representation of 
Waterloo is the battle of Trafalgar, in 
bold relief, and corresponding with 
Europe and Asia, bearing the bust of 
the Duke of Wellington, is Britannia 
with her attendants, contemplating a 
medallion of Nelson. The bas-reliefs are 
from designs by Flaxman, and executed 
by Bailey. The whole of this gorgeous 
pile will, when finished, be about sixty 
feet high. The gates are to be of 
mosaic gold ; and the palisade, which 
is to connect it with the wings of the 
palace, are to be spears of the richest 
workmanship that has yet been exe- 
cuted for such a purpose in that superb 
metal. 

Having passed through the tri- 
umphal arch into the quadrangle, 
which is surrounded by a peristyle 
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of Grecian Doric columns, instead of 
an arcade, admittance is gained to the 
interior under the portico which opens 
into the hall. 

Hat. — Here the taste and skill of 
the architect justly entitle him to great 
applause. The ceiling, as we before 
mentioned, is only eighteen feet high ; 
but he has so arranged the double 
columns which support it, that the 
eye is at once attracted to details, and 
the attention taken from the general 
defect of the lowness of the ceiling by 
statues placed in front of those coupled 
columns, and by the white marble 
pavement being surrounded by a mosaic 
border, formed of different marbles, as 
a Vitruvian scroll. 

GuarpCuamBer.—Ascending from 
the hall by a wide flight of steps is a 
superb guard chamber, about one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length, also 
ornamented with marble pillars, each 
of a single block. 

The total number of columns in the 
hall and guard-room is one hundred 
and four, all of white marble, with 
golden capitals. 

Tae Great Srarrcase.— On the 
left hand, at the end of the hall, a 
spacious flight of two or three marble 
steps leads to the great staircase, which 
is also of white marble. It consists of 
a centre, and two returning flights. 
The centre flight beyond the first land- 
ing is carried up to the entrance of the 
armory, from which the effect is beau- 
tiful and theatrical. But the staircase, 
notwithstanding its beauty of outline 
and details, is perhaps liable to objec- 
tion, as being too small for a palace. 
The impression, however, of the co- 
lumns, the statues, and the reliefs, is 
undoubtedly elegant in the strictest 
meaning of the term. 

We shall now proceed through the 
state apartments, as they are intended 
to be used on high days and holydays. 

Satoon anv Turone-CuaMBEeR.— 
On ascending the great stairs, leaving 
the flight which leads to the armory 
on the right or on the left, the landing- 
place opens into a vestibule. The 
saloon is beyond the vestibule, and 
the throne-chamber beyond the saloon. 
These apartments are of noble dimen- 
sions; the saloon is fifty, and the 
throne-chamber sixty feet in length, 
and forty in elevation. They will, 
when furnished, be the most gorgeous 
in the palace. It is, indeed, not easy 
to conceive any thing more splendid 
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than the designs for the ceilings, which 
are to be finished in a style new in 
this country, partaking very much of 
the boldest style, in the Italian taste, 
of the fifteenth century, and recall to 
recollection the splendid works of the 
great masters of that school, as seen in 
the works of Bibiena and others. They 
will present the effect of embossed gold 
ornaments, raised on a ground of co- 
lour suitable ta the character and other 
decorations of the rooms- The walls 
are to be hung with silks. The cove 
ornaments of the throne-chamber will 
exhibit the arms of the kings of Eng- 
land, and those of distinguished war- 
riors, and other individuals connected 
with the royal family: four bas-reliefs 
will occupy as many compartments of 
the walls, each representing some cele- 
brated circumstance in the history of 
the Garter, the Thistle, the Bath, and 
the St. Patrick. The walls of the 
saloon are also to be decorated with 
bas-reliefs ; and it will be particularly 
agreeable on crowded court days, as it 
opens into the portico, which affords 
to the visitors in the state apartments 
the enjoyment of a splendid pavilion 
for promendaing in the open air, and 
will be one of.the most attractive parts 
of the palace. 

Picture Gatiery.—lIt is one hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet in length, 
lighted by two rows of circular win- 
dows of ground glass in the ceiling, 
representing the stars of all the orders 
of knighthood in Europe. It would 
seem that a star-chamber is a necessary 
appendage to the English monarchy ; 
but from the gaiety of this room, we 
have some assurance that it will be 
applied to far different uses than those 
of the ancient star-chamber in the 
palace of Westminster. The ceiling 


‘of this gallery is not only picturesque 


and splendid, but really curious ; pos- 
sessing all the richness and play of 
outline of Gothic architecture, pro- 
duced by a most skilful combination of 
classic forms ; and certainly overthrows 
a position frequently advanced, that 
classic architecture could not in this 
effect vie with the Gothic. 

State Bep-Cuamper. — Passing 
across the gallery, a door leads into 
the state bed-chamber, behind which 
is the King’s closet. This chamber is 
fifty feet in length, and, like those of 
all the other state rooms, the ceiling is 
of that richly ornamented character 
already described. 
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Drawinc Rooms.—The next apart- 
ment is the bow drawing room: it is 
nearly finished, with the exception of 
the gilding. The cornice is supported 
by eighteen Corinthian columns of 
lapis lazuli in scagliola. The stucco 
work of the dome exhibits the national 
emblems, and is in effect exceedingly 
rich, but at the same time light. 

From this room the great drawing 
room opens, which, from its dimen- 
sions and the style of the ornaments, 
will be extremely superb and striking, 
even in this suite of splendid apart- 
ments. It is seventy feet in length. 
The cornice is supported by coupled 
columns of a rose-coloured scagliola, 
formed in imitation of a very rare Bo- 
hemian mineral granulated with gold, 
like lapis lazuli. 

Music Room.—This apartment is 
sixty feet in length. It opens from the 
great drawing room and into the pic- 
ture gallery. It likewise communicates 
with the armory, from which the egress 
is by the flight of steps that joins the 
great staircase, as already described. 

Before concluding our remarks on 
the general style of the state rooms, we 
should notice some of the details. The 
floors, for it is not intended that any 
carpet shall be used, are of inlaid woods 
of different colours, repeating the de- 
signs of the ceilings. The door-cases 
surpass in elegance every thing of the 
kind which we have seen in this coun- 
try, and are even superior to the finest 
we have met with abroad. They are 
formed of statuary marble richly sculp- 
tured, and with different figures on 
several of them as large as life, —some 
as caryatides. The cornices of these 
door-cases are ornamented with infant 
genii, cornucopias, and baskets of 
flowers. In their design and execu- 
tion, these sculptures are not only ex- 
quisite specimens of art, but a classic 
feeling pervades them of a very refined 
character. Hitherto, in this country, 
sculptural ornament has been prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, confined to 
chimney-pieces; in this palace, how- 
ever, not only are the door-cases and 
chimney-pieces noble examples of 
sculpture, but historical or allegorical 
bas-reliefs, executed by the first talent 
in the country, are to adorn compart- 
ments in all the state rooms. 

The general effect of these rooms is 
in accordance with the style and cha- 
racter of the building itself. Greatness 
is not attempted, but ornamented. ele- 
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gance is carried to its. utmost extent. 
Grandeur is not wanting, but magni- 
tude in the parts certainly is, owing to 
the circumstance of the building having 
been originally designed, not for a pa- 
lace of state, but only as a residence for 
the King; and yet it is a vast pile. Had 
the front been expanded in a straight 
line instead of being a hollow square, 
it would, without containing more ac- 
commodation, have presented a facade 
more than four times the extent of that 
of the Register Office in Edinburgh. 

The great beauty of Buckingham 
Palace is the impress of nationality 
which it exhibits: all the ornaments, 
as will be seen by the descriptive cata- 
logue of the sculptures, have been 
formed to gratify the national predi- 
lections, and executed with the highest 
skill and taste which the age affords, 
as the names of the artists employed 
on them will verify. Even in the very 
cast of the rooms of state, if we may 
be allowed the expression, an English 
snugness is evident in the midst of the 
greatest profusion of splendour. There 
is no single room for the accommoda- 
tion of the multitude that assembles at 
levees and on state occasions, but there 
are several capable of accommodating 
that select number which our associa- 
tions expect should always surround 
the King. It is, in fact, rather a royal 
residence than a national palace of 
state; and when we apply the word 
snugness, we beg to be understood as 
doing so in this sense, and not invi- 
diously. In England we have lost all 
right ideas of palace building, accord- 
ing to our particular notions on the 
subject, since Westminster Hall was 
erected. The Banqueting-House is 
certainly a noble fragment of a palace 
that befitted the sovereign of the three 
kingdoms ; but even Inigo Jones’s plan 
belonged to a very different sovereign 
from the King of the United Kingdom, 
who is also lord of the ocean and the 
Indies. 

One thing we had almost forgotten— 
the Cuapet. It is formed of the octa- 
gon apartment of the late King’s library. 
We have no doubt, when finished, that 
it will be one of the finest things for its 
extent in the whole world, inasmuch 
as the compartments of the walls are 
to be adorned with the cartoons of 
Raphael from Hampton Court. But 
we take leave to protest against this 
removal, and forbid his Majesty to 
attempt it. Being, however, of his 
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council in matters of taste, we advise 
his Majesty to give orders to the 
painters of his own time to prepare 
pictures that shall, if possible, equal, 
if not excel, the cartoons. The age 
does not require that the old Penates 
of the palaces of other kings should be 
removed to ornament an edifice of this 
time, which ought to exhibit the actual 
state of the arts. Let the cartoons re- 
main where they are, in their own spe- 
cial gallery. Nothing that has not been 
formed in his Majesty’s own time, or 
by his orders, should be allowed to 
come within the walls of Buckingham 
Palace. We can easily appreciate the 
feelings which dictated the order for 
the removal of the cartoons, but we 
think it would be as well were it re- 
considered. 

These sort of removals we shall 
never sanction. What was the effect 
of the late transportation of the vases 
and statues from Hampton Court to 
Windsor? They were sent back, 
and now rest in boxes.— For that 


instance of high treason (the re- 
moval) against taste, we would, were 
we a political sultan as we are but a 
literary potentate, chop off Mr. Seguier’s 


head, and place it on the trunk of some 
decapitated leaden god, being of cor- 
responding material. 

Buckingham Palace, besides being 
a residence for the King, contains 
several private houses of an elegant 
description ; viz. a residence for an 
heir apparent, houses for the lord cham- 
berlain and the lord steward, and two 
other houses which have not yet been 
appropriated. It is not, however, our 
object to describe the details, but only 
those parts in which the splendour of 
the building may be said to be concen- 
trated ; and therefore we shall merely 
add, that the principal front, in an 
architectural sense, is that which looks 
into the garden. It is three hundred 
and forty-five feet in length, consisting 
of five highly-ornamented Corinthian 
towers, the centre one being circular, 
and surmounted by the dome. A ter- 
race, extending the whole length of this 
front, between two conservatories in 
the form of Ionic pavilions, adds 
greatly to the general effect, by seem- 
ingly increasing the elevation, while it 
spreads a broad base, that augments 
the apparent strength and grandeur. 

After these cursory sketches, we 
come now to revert to the principles 
by which we have professed to have 
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been guided in our estimate of this 
great work. 

We have no hesitation in saying at 
once, that the execution reflects great 
honour on the taste and talent of the 
age; and we are persuaded that, when 
his Majesty comes to examine the 
works, (for he has never yet seen 
them,) he will acknowledge that the 
arene under which he approved 
and sanctioned the plans has been 
fully realised. This the public will 
admit to be greatly to the credit of 
the architect; for we need not observe 
how difficult it is to produce in execu- 
tion effects equal to designs in draw- 
ing, especially in the figures and de- 
tails of sculpture. Moreover, in no 
former age could this excellence have 
been produced by English artists. 

The second principle is, whether the 
design is — to its purpose. 
We say decidedly, as a residence for 
the King it is so. But our notion of 
a palace of state is something far be- 
yond what has been attempted here. 
We have already alluded to the dimi- 
nished ideas of the age as to regal 
magnificence, compared to those of 
William Rufus, some seven hundred 
years ago, when Westminster Hall was 
first erected. There should, in our 
opinion, be something always about a 
royal palace that would give the idea 
of affording access to a nation; and, 
therefore, while we bestow with sin- 
cerity our approbation both on what 
has been attempted, and what is doing, 
at Buckingham Palace, we are really 
obliged to say that it is too small. 


*.* It had almost escaped us to ob- 
serve, that the meanness of the entrance 
for the public on gala days to the sove- 
reign, although it be but temporary, is 
yet such that it ought not to remain. 
The exterior towards Pimlicc is neat 
enough, and would do passably for a 
private gentleman’s house; but the 
moment the door opens, it presents a 
lobby not more respectable than that 
of an ordinary inn, and is, besides, 
very awkward. Two or three steps 
are to be ascended to reach a plat- 
form; from this platform, of some 
twenty or twenty-five feet in extent, 
the descent to the corridor is by an 
equal number of steps, —thus literally 
fulfilling, in going to see the King, 
what the old song says, 

‘Up stairs and down stairs, into my 
lady’s chamber.” 
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What excuse is to be made for this to 
those courtiers who are afflicted with 
gout, lumbago, or sciatica? The corri- 
dor itself is open to the weather, so 
that “ the gorgeous dames,” in the 
flimsy paraphernalia of a court day, 
with naked bosoms, perishable com- 
plexions, and transient atmospheres of 
essences, are at the mercy of the winds 
and showers before they reach the en- 
trance hall. This defect ought to be 
forthwith remedied. 





CATALOGUE OF SCULPTURES. 


Having described the triumphal arch, 
we shall not revert to it here, but con- 
fine ourselves to those details which are 
distributed over the palace. 

Norra Winc.—The three statues 
on the portico represent Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture ; designed 
by Flaxman, and executed by Bailey. 
The tympanum exhibits the Arts and 
Sciences, designed by Flaxman, and 
executed by Rossi. The frieze under 
the portico exhibits the emblems of 
the four Seasons, designed and exe- 
cuted by Rossi. 

Sours Winc.—The three statues 
on the portico represent Astronomy, 
Geography, and History ; designed by 
Flaxman, and executed by Bailey. 
The tympanum exhibits the Muses, 
designed and executed by Bailey. The 
frieze under the portico exhibits Bri- 
tannia distributing rewards to the Arts 
and Sciences, as they are presented by 
Minerva and Apollo; designed and 
executed by Bailey. 

Matin Front To tat Court.—The 
statues on the portico are Neptune, 
Commerce, and Navigation, designed 
and executed by Bailey. The tympa- 
num exhibits the triumph of Britannia 
on the waves, designed by Flaxman, 
and executed by Bailey. The frieze 
under the portico exhibits the progress 
of navigation in compartments. 1st. 
The birth of navigation, as an infant 
within the lotus. 2d. The Genius 
contemplating the nautilus. 3d. The 
Genius in a boat, holding a sail in his 
hands, and proceeding before the wind. 
4th. The Genius in a boat, with a mast 
and yard to which the sail is fixed. 
5th. The forging of the anchor by two 
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genii. 6th. The Genius in a boat on 
the open sea, sailing by the compass, 
which he holds in his hand. This 
allegory is very prettily told ; but there 
should have been a seventh compart- 
ment, representing the Genius in a 
steam-boat. The design is by West- 
macott, and executed by Carew. 

Garven Front.—The dome is sur- 
rounded by statues of Prudence, Tem- 
perance, Fortitude, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, designed by Flaxman, and 
executed by Rossi. On the one side 
is Alfred expelling the Danes, in bas- 
relief, consisting of thirty figures, de- 
signed by Flaxman, and executed by 
Westmacott ; and, on the other, Alfred 
delivering the laws, consisting of twenty 
figures, also designed by Flaxman, 
and executed by Westmacott. These 
two fine compositions are intended to 
represent the final establishment of the 
English monarchy. 

Enrrance Hatt. — Twenty-two 
statues are to be the ornaments of this 
apartment. 

SrarrcasE-—It contains four large 
bas-reliefs, descriptive of the Seasons, 
designed by Stoddart, and modelled 
by his son. It is also to contain four 
groups, one in each angle. 

Turone Room.—Bas-teliefs, all re- 
lating to the battle of Bosworth Field, 
designed by Stoddart, and executed by 
Bailey. It was by that event that the 
royal family, as descendants of the 
Tudors, came to the throne. 

Nortu Drawinc-Room.— Twelve 
compartments, representing the Pro- 
gress of Pleasure, designed and exe- 
cuted by Pitts. 

Bow Room.— Bas-reliefs of Har- 
mony, Pleasure, and Elocution, de- 
signed and executed by Pitts. 

Sours Room.—To be ornamented 
with designs by Stoddart. 

The sculptures of the chimney-pieces 
and door-cases would form too long a 
catalogue for our limits; we therefore 
conclude by remarking, that the names 
of the artists are an assurance that the 
best talent in the country is employed, 
viz. Bailey, Westmacott, Westmacott 
junior, Carew, Pitts, Wyatt, Sievier, 
Rossi, Thealestor, Chantrey, Behnes, 
and Stoddart junior. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS.” 


Pustic attention has of late been 
much attracted towards the Canadas 
by two causes, so opposite in their 
nature to each other that it requires 
some exertion of the reason to believe 
in their co-existence. The one con- 
sists of the rapid improvement of the 
provinces as respects public works, 
the increase of population, and the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
inhabitants, arising from the effects of 
their own industry; the other, of the 
open dissatisfaction of a large body of 
the people, and majorities of the legis- 
latures, with the administration of the 
government. How it happens that 
countries in a state of rapid progres- 
sion should be discontented with their 
governments, which professedly and 
decidedly favour and forward that 
progression, is one of those curious 
phenomena in politics of which the 
fact a priori seems incredible. But, 
nevertheless, it exists in the case of the 
two Canadas. 

In Upper Canada there is undoubt- 
edly a party which, without being dis- 
posed to join the Unirep Srares, is 
yet more inclined to recast the laws 
and institutions of the province after 
American models, than to preserve 
them in their integrity as derived from 
the mother country. This naturally 
leads to collision of opinion between 
that party and the other inhabitants 
who are more decidedly British. 
Those infected with what may be 
called Americanism have been always 
obnoxious to the officers and adherents 
of the government, who have perhaps 
taken but little pains to convert them 
from their heresy. But beyond that 
difference in dogma there is no discon- 
tent in Upper Canada (notwithstanding 
the impressions in this country to the 
contrary) which may not be subdued 
by a judicious and temperate con- 
sideration for public opinion. We, 
therefore, deem it unnecessary to enter 
at this time upon the alleged discon- 
tents of that province. We regard 


these as necessarily evolved by the 
progress of settlement, and to be 
charged among the natural effects of 
planting institutions, as well as inha- 
bitants, in new countries,—a topic 
worthy of special and very deliberate 
consideration. 

But in Lower Canada the case is 
different: there a great and permanent 
cause of discontent exists, to which no 
immediate remedy can be applied. It 
lies in the state of the population, the 
majority of which, the descendants of 
the French settlers, are, by language, 
habits, religion, manners, property, and 
all that law affects, divided from the 
British settlers. 

The British, regarding themselves as 
the conquerors of the country, claim a 
superiority in consequence over the 
Canadians, and, with the wonted 
energy of the national character, have 
constantly endeavoured, almost from 
the conquest, by every expedient, to 
procure the establishment of British 
law, and the abrogation of the old 
institutions of the country.. Lower 
Canada is, in fact, a divided nation. 
It resembles in one respect the king- 
dom of Great Britain, which consists 
of two distinct nations, the English 
and Scotch,—with this difference, how- 
ever, that the British and French dwell 
in a state of intermixture without in- 
corporation, whilst the English and 
Scotch are domiciled apart. But al- 
though England and Scotland have 
been united in their legislature for a 
much longer period than has elapsed 
since the first British settlers entered 
Canada, yet in how little has it been 
deemed expedient by the imperial 
legislature to assimilate the laws and 
judicature of Scotland with those of 
England! It is impossible to deny 
the praise of wisdom to this; and it 
is certainly to be regretted that the 
example and the spirit are not respected 
with more reverence by the British 
party in Lower Canada ; for, however 
desirable it may be to see the subjects 
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of the same king under one uniform 
system of language and of law, it is 
not an effect which can be produced 
by legislative enactment alone. 


** Dans la thése générale,” says the 
author of the Analyse, ‘‘ on peut ad- 
mettre que le gouvernement d’une em- 
pire peut tirer souvent, pour la facilité 
de ses opérations, des avantages de 
Videntité des loix et des meurs, de la 
langue et des établissemens, dans les 
différentes parties qui le composent. 
Mais d’abord il est bon de remarquer 
de suite, qu'il faut que cette identité 
soit le fruit de ces causes générales qui 
agissent sur les peuples graduellement 
et d’une maniére insensible, et qui la pro- 
duisent sans effort. Tous les moyens 
directs et qui peuvent tenir de la coer- 
cion ne sont propres, outre l’injustice 
de la chose en elle-méme, qu’a inspirer 
du dégoiit, provoquer des résistances, 
exciter des mécontentemens, allumer 
des haines. Dés-lors un sentiment de 
vengeance se réunit a celuidelacupidité. 
La persécution commence, et avec elle 
s’établit le régne de la tyrannie et de la 
violence.” 


In time we doubt not the British 
will in numbers and in power exceed 
the Canadians ; but at present it is im- 
possible, without the exercise of a 
coercion obnoxious to justice, that the 
amalgamation of the two parties can 
be effected. .The causes which resist 
it are of a more extensive character 
than is commonly supposed. 

As a preliminary to the right under- 
standing of the question, it is necessary 
to explain that some great misconcep- 
tion exists in the minds of the British 
settlers in Lower Canada as to the 
relationship in which they stand to 
those of French descent, who call 
themselves a nation Canadienne. The 
British entertain a notion, that, because 
the province was taken possession of 
by force of arms, they ought to enjoy 
some sort of power and superiority as 
subjects, which has not been sufficient- 
ly asserted, and that Canada did not 
possess a constitution, and a connected 
frame of municipal laws, before the 
conquest. 

But the country was not acquired 
by conquest, according to the ancient 
meaning of the term: it was acquired 
by a treaty of cession, and upon con- 
ditions. The cession was the result of 
equivalents, given or acknowledged in 
various forms by a general treaty. 
Had it, however, been, as the British 
party supposes, an absolute conquest, 
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and retained without conditions, esta- 
blished by treaty, still that would be 
no justification for regarding the people 
as an inferior caste, or for abolishing 
their laws and institutions. Whatever 
may have been the usage of the cruel 
and contemptuous genius of Roman 
or more ancient conquest, the honour 
of the British name, and the law of 
nations, would not now permit the 
exercise of that sort of arbitrary autho- 
rity for which the Anglo-politicians of 
Lower Canada are so importunate. 

Blackstone, following Puffendorf, 
states, in relation to the superiority 
which one nation claims to exercise 
over another :— 


‘* The original and true ground of this 
superiority is what we usually call, 
though somewhat improperly, the right 
of conquest—a right allowed by the law 
of nations, if not by that of nature, but 
which in reason and civil policy can 
mean nothing more than that, in order to 
put an end to hostilities, a compact is 
either expressly or tacitly made between 
the conqueror and the conquered, that, 
if they will acknowledge the victor for 
their master, he will treat them for the 
future as subjects, and not as enemies.” 


A limit is, therefore, now imposed 
on the power of conquerors by the hu- 
manity of the world; and, indeed, what 
is it but humanity which can justify 
the interference of foreign states in 
the domestic quarrels of nations? It 
sanctioned the pretence of the French 
to interfere in the American rebellion, 
and it has authorised the allies to 
assume the Greek cause. The con- 
quered people become subjects; and 
where no specific stipulations are laid 
down, they are as much entitled to 
the protection of their own laws, and 
the enjoyment of their own property, 
as any other class of the lieges of the 
same sovereign. 

But, in point of fact, the precise 
relation in which Ja nation Canadienne 
stands in respect to the British empire 
is no where so well understood as 
amongst that nation. Lower Canada 
is not a colony quoad la nation Cana- 
dienne, uor possessed of the privileges 
which British colonies derive as their 
birthright from the mother country. 
It is not connected by an incorporate 
union, in which two contracting states 
are absorbed in a third, which arises 
from their conjunction; nor is the 
connexion a federate alliance, where 
an infringement of the conditions of 
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alliance would rescind the compact ; 
but it is a conditional adoption, in 
which terms were laid down by the 
parent before the natural ties were 
renounced. 

By the universal applicability of the 
principles of the British constitution, a 
remedy has been provided against the 
possibility of any question being raised 
as to a departure from the conditions 
of the adoption ; and since the people 
have enjoyed representative organs to 
express their opinions, no appeal can 
lie to the original parent. ey have 
come ofage. The power of providing 
for their protection—the intent and 
po of all governments—is placed 
in their own hands, and the legislature 
is the ultimate authority now to which 
appeal in any matter affecting the rights 
of the people can be made. But, 
before we conclude this branch of the 
subject touching the matter of con- 
quest, we must enter our strongest 
protest against the opinion of the 
Anglo-Canadian party—that the mili- 
tary capitulations ceased to be obliga- 
tory on the conqueror after the treaty 
of cession. 

The writer of the Political Annals, a 
distinguished advocate of the Anglo- 
Canadian party, says, witha ridiculous 
arrogance, that “ it is our duty at the 
outset to declare (by what authority ?) 
them (the capitulations) to be tem- 
porary arrangements ;” and that “ the 
first and only legitimate act of diplo- 
macy on which the conquered country 
can support its rights, is such articles 
of the treaty of cession as may be 
found inserted in the general definitive 
treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and France, after the conquest of 
Canada.” 

Now the very reverse of this is the 
law of the subject : those “ temporary 
arrangements” constitute essential con- 
ditions in the agreement of adoption ; 
they form the basis upon which the 
adoption proceeded, and the treaty of 
cession was but the completion of the 
agreement. The very quotation which 
he gives from the treaty of cession 
upon the subject has no meaning 
without reference to the capitulations. 


“ The obligations of his Britannic 
Majesty,” says he, ‘ which have re- 
ference to our subject are briefly ex- 
pressed in a paragraph of the fourth 
article of the definitive treaty, concluded 
at Paris on the 10th Feb. 1763, as fol- 
lows :—His Britannic Majesty, on his 
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side, agrees to grant the liberty of the 
Catholic religion to the inhabitants of 
Canada ; he will consequently give the 
most effectual orders that his new Ro- 
man Catholic subjects may profess the 
worship of their religion according to 
the rites of the Roman church, as far as 
the laws of Great Britain permit.” 


The obvious intent and meaning of 
this stipulation is simply, that the Ro- 
man Catholic worship shall be pro- 
tected; not one word or allusion is 
made to aught but to the worship,— 
no civil privilege is spoken of—nothing 
touching property is adverted to—and 
why? because every thing regarding 
them was secured by the capitulations. 
What, indeed, at the period of 1763, 
were the civil privileges of Roman 
Catholics in Great Britain? and what 
would have been thought of the policy 
of declaring to a nation of new sub- 
jects, that they were to consider them- 
selves as an inferior caste, at the mercy 
of their masters in all that related to 
privilege and property ? for such would 
have been their case had the article 
referred to been of the restricted cha- 
racter which the author of the Political 
Annals has ascribed to it. La nation 
Canadienne became subjects of the 
king; and this special stipulation can 
only be regarded as made to secure to 
them protection in the public exercise 
of their worship: the British authori- 
ties were necessarily in those days 
Protestant, and it was natural for the 
French to regard them as not en- 
tertaining indulgent feelings towards 
Papists. 

Having thus shewn that, as an abso- 
lute conquest, granting it had been 
such, the law of nations would have 
prevented da nation Canadienne from 
being regarded so helplessly at the 
disposal of their new masters as the 
adversaries of their laws and institu- 
tions would fain persuade us to be- 
lieve they were, we now proceed to 
the consideration of the second erro- 
neous assumption of the Anglo-Cana- 
dians. La nation Canadienne are a 
conquered a say the Montreal 
politicians, and should be treated as 
such. Pray, gentlemen, how should 
a conquered people be treated? By 
their submission to, and acquiescence 
in, the military capituiations alone, 
they became subjects of the king, and 
had a right, as such, to enjoy their 
ancient constitution and laws until the 
same were legally altered. But their 
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Anglo-Canadian adversaries cut the 
matter short by boldly declaring that /a 
nation Canadienne had neither a consti- 
tution nor a connected frame of muni- 
cipal laws before the conquest. The 
author of the Political Annals would 
seem, however, to be somewhat doubt- 
ful on this point ; but he has expressed 
himself in a way that should procure 
for him the praise of considerable 
address :-— 


“A compilation of the laws existing 
before the conquest,” says he, “ was 
framed so skilfully by Monsieur Cugnet 
as to present the appearance of a con- 
nected code ;” and that this compilation 
was “ employed to mislead the British 
Parliament in the year 1774, and to give 
that body an idea that Canada enjoyed 
a constitution and a connected frame of 
municipal laws before the conquest.” 


But what was the truth? Soon 
after the military capitulations gave 
nage of the country, Governor 

furray, the first governor, instituted 
an inquiry into all matters concerning 
the government of the province under 
the French administration ; and in the 
year 1762 transmitted home a report 
of the result. By this document it 
appears, that the country enjoyed a 
sovereign council, constituted origin- 
ally, as we find from another source 
of information, by an edict of Louis 
XIV., issued in April 1663, and regis- 
tered at Quebec on the 18th of Sep- 
tember following. This edict recited, 
that New France had belonged to a 
company ; that they voluntarily sur- 
rendered it on the 24th of February, 
1663; that, in order to give it pro- 
sperity, and render the people as happy 
as other subjects, the establishment of 
courts of justice was necessary; that, 
on account of its vast distance and the 
mutability of its affairs, it could not be 
governed but by powers on the spot; 
and that, therefore, the king created a 
sovereign council, &c. Then follows a 
description of the parties who were to 
constitute this body. It consisted, at 
first, of only four counsellors, in addition 
to the governor-general, the intendant, 
who was president, and the bishop, 
with a clerk. In 1675 the counsellors 
were augmented to seven, and in 1703 
to twelve, thus enlarging as the colony 
increased. There were also counsellors’ 
assessors, who had a consultative voice. 
These supplied the places of coun- 
sellors as they became vacant. 
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The powers of this sovereign council 
were : 

** Cognisance of all causes, civil as 
well as criminal; to judge sovereignly, 
and, in the last resort, according to the 
laws and ordinances of the kingdom, 
(France); and therein to proceed, as 
near as possible, in the form and man- 
ner practised and observed in the juris- 
diction of our court of parliament of 
Paris.” 

This sovereign council also exer- 
cised legislative functions, as far as, un- 
der the absolute monarchy of France, 
that could be done. It deliberated on 
the laws and ordinances of France, and 
suggested to the king such alterations 
as were required to fit them for the 
circumstances of Canada. 

Besides the sovereign council, the 
law was administered by three several 
courts of separate jurisdictions, at 
Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal, 
from which appeal lay to the sovereign 
council. But it would only serve to 
fill our pages, without adding any 
thing to the strength of the argument, 
to state the respective powers of the 
different courts, and of the officers by 
whom they were administered. No 
doubt all this constiruTionaL appa- 
ratus might have existed, without 
having any other laws to administer 
than those of France; but it was not 
so. Canada had laws of her own, 
distinct from those of France. The 
code consisted of, 

1. The titles and articles of the cus- 

toms of Paris. 

2. The edicts and ordinances of the 
kingdom of France. 

3. The edicts, declarations, and or- 
dinances of the king, founded 
upon representations made to 
him by the sovereign council, 
suited to the locality of the 
country, several of which al- 
tered, abrogated, or augmented 
some articles of the ensiom of 
Paris, and even of the principal 
articles of the ordinances of the 
kingdom of France. 

Moreover, an edict of the king, in 
1679, suppressed a great number of 
the forms of law proceedings used in 
France, which rendered them for Ca- 
nada more simple and easy. 

Here, then, we have not only a code 
of municipal law as complete as that 
of the kingdom of France, but also 
differing from it in many particulars 
suggested by the sovereign council of 
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Canada. It is needless to animadvert 
on the want of candour and contempt 
of historical truth which would repre- 
sent such a state of things as so little 
approximating to a constitution and 
municipal code as to merit no consi- 
deration as such. 

We shall, therefore, proceed to re- 
mind the reader of the fact, that /a na- 
tion Canadienne is strongly attached to 
its laws and usages, and that it regards 
with extreme jealousy every attempt 
to annul the one and change the other, 
when it is done merely to introduce 
English laws and practices. Of Nor- 
man descent, it may be said of them, 
that they cling to the remains of na- 
tional independence with the constancy 
which distinguished their ancestors ; 
nor are they without both plausible 
and philosophical reasons for the fide- 
lity of their nationality. Leaving the 
practice of the Romans towards the 
countries which they conquered, es- 
pecially their particular severity in the 
eradication of the state of Carthage, 
and passing over the barbarian con- 
quests of the middle ages, we shall 
here quote what their ingenious advo- 
cate, the author of the Analyse, states, 
among other reasons, for that adherence 
to their ancient laws and customs which 
renders his countrymen seemingly so 
averse to improvement, in the opinion 
of those who would wish to change 
them. 

He is speaking of the mournfui ef- 
fects of conquerors depriving nations 
of their ancient laws and institutions, 
and says: 

“ Jamais peuple ne s’était, sous ce 
rapport, trouvé dans une situation plus 
affreuse que les Anglais, aprés la con- 
quéte qui soumit leur pays aux rois 
Normands, et qui eut des suites si fu- 
nestes. Ces vainqueurs, également 
avides et féroces, mirent ce systéme en 
pratique. Les lois nouvelles se rédi- 
gerent en Francais, et on changea, on 
abolit les anciennes. II n’était pas 
permis de plaider dans une autre langue 
dans les cours de justice. On l’ap- 
prenait, par ordre du gouvernement, 
dans toutes les écoles: on n’en parlait 
pas d’autres dans les palais des rois. 
Bientét la langue, comme le nom An- 
glais, devint un opprobre. Du mépris 
a Vinjustice il n’y a qu’un pas; ou plu- 
tét, quand on veut écraser un peuple, on 
commence par l’avilir. C’est ce qui ne 
manqua pas d’arriver. L’Angleterre 
deyint, et continua d’étre pendant plus 
de deux siécles, un théatre de rapines 
et de brigandages, de dévastations et de 
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meurtres. Les suites furent, pour la na- 
tion comme pour les individus, la perte 
de leurs droits et de leurs propriétés, de 
tous leurs établissemens, qui furent ren- 
versés 4 la fois. = ° - 

** Aprés avoir passé en revue diffé- 
rentes parties de l'histoire moderne, 
jai fait remarquer, entr’autres, que 
dans ces derniers temps 1’Empereur 
Joseph II avait fait des tentatives de 
cette espéce dans plusieurs des états qui 
composaient le patrimoine de sa famille. 
Les événemens avaient prouvé que ces 
injustes efforts avaient également nui a 
ses intéréts comme a ceux des peuples, 
dont son devoir lui faisait une loi de 
respecter les droits. Les flatteurs avaient 
pourtant applaudi aux actes d’autorité 
arbitraire qui avaient découlé de cette 
fausse politique: ils s’étaient extasiés 
sur les moyens mis, suivant eux, en 
ouvre avec tant d’habileté pour resserrer 
les liens qui unissaient les différentes 
parties de son empire, en introduisant 
Vuniformité dans les établissemens, la 
resemblance dans le langage, l’analogie 
dans les loix. Quel en avait été le ré- 
sultat? La confusion et le mécontente- 
ment; des sujets de collision sans fin et 
toujours croissant ; l’affoiblissement de 
Vaffection des citoyens pour l’ordre de 
choses établi—la véritable force d’un 
empire. I] avait, surtout, perdu l’at- 
tachement des habitans de ces belles 
provinces des Pays-Bas, si long-tems 
Vappanage de sa famille. C’était lui 
qui avait abattu les barriéres qui avaient 
arrété les Francais, et servi contr’eux 
de boulevard a la Hollande et a l’Alle- 
magne, qu'il avait pourtant cru par-la 
rendre inexpugnables.” 

He then proeeeds to remark, that if 
a difference in language and laws was 
detrimental to the adherence of the 
parts of an empire, how does it happen 
that the small Norman islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey have adhered, with the 
preservation of their laws, with so 
much constancy to England? and 
reminds his readers, en passant, that 
their language is the same as that of 
la nation Canadienne. He likewise 
touches, with considerable impression, 
on the long misrule of Ireland—the 
consequences of attempting to govern 
her by laws and usages in opposition 
to the genius of her people. But we 
shall quote his own words with respect 
to Scotland, in which he has managed, 
with considerable dexterity, to com- 
prehend the essence of his whole argu- 
ment :— 

“Tl edt été, sans donte, bien plus fa- 
cile de réduire en pratique ce systéme 
d’amalgame en Ecosse, a raison de sa 
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situation, du mélange dés deux peuples 
dans les pays qui bordaient les fron- 
tiéres, de l’ascendant que devait néces- 
sairement donner aux Anglais la grande 
supériorité du nombre, de l’état de la 
société beaucoup plus avancé chez eux. 
Cependant, l’Ecosse a conservé un corps 
de loix et de jurisprudence civile abso- 
lument différent de celui de l’Angle- 
terre, et qui, pour le dire en passant, a la 
plus grande analogie avec celui du Bas- 
Canada, puisqu’il a pour base le droit 
Romain, contre lequel les jurisconsultes 
Anglais ont montré quelquefois des pré- 
jusés aveugles. * * * Les principes et 
e culte religieux des deux nations sont 
encore dans une opposition beaucoup 
plus fortement marquée ; et on sait la 
différence que les écrivains politiques 
ont attribué a l’une et l’autre de ces 
deux religions sur la forme et les prin- 
cipes du gouvernement. Quelle a été 
la suite de ces contrastes? L’autorité 
du gouvernement en a-t-elle souffert en 
_ A-t-elle perdu de sa stabilité? 

’est exactement le contraire. Les 
haines qui divisaient les deux peuples 
ont cessé avec les persécutions, qui 
avaient pour but de les réunir au moyen 
de l’uniformité dans les institutions. 
Pour tout dire en un mot, la conserva- 
tion et l’affermissement de tous les éta- 
blissemens Ecossais ont été de pair avec 
ceux de l’autorité du gouvernement 
commun aux deux peuples.” 


But how has it happened that there 
should be such an extraordinary dis- 
position amongst the British settlers to 
pull down the institutions which habit 
and hereditary affection have endeared 
to la nation Canadienne, a people sin- 
gularly attached to all their old house- 
hold virtues, and no less remarkable 
for their integrity in the daily vocations 
of life? The question is natural; and, 
in the course of what we have yet to 
say, an opportunity will be afforded of 
touching upon this topic, especially 
when we come to consider the motives 
which may possibly have induced so 
many of the Anglo-Canadians to de- 
sire the erasure of the Canadian laws. 
In the mean time, our immediate busi- 
ness lies with the author of the Poli- 
tical Annals. 

He maintains that the British set- 
tlers have been deceived, almost ever 
since the conquest, by the government 
of his late Majesty George ITI.; and 
he complains that the proclamation 
which was issued after the general 
peace of 1763, to encourage emigra- 
tion to the new conquests, has been 
falsified towards those who settled in 
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Canada; speaking of the proclamation 
as if it related exclusively to that par- 
ticular province, whereas it was general 
as to all the newly-acquired countries. 
In fact, a special ordinance of the go- 
vernor in council of Quebec was found 
necessary to adapt its promises to 
Canada, when courts of civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction were established. 

“ Thus,” says the author of the Poli- 
tical Annals, alluding to the proclama- 
tion, ‘‘ were the laws of England intro- 
duced in perfect accordance with the 
spirit of the capitulation, and with the 
promise contained in the proclamation 
already referred to.” 


We, however, contend that it was 
directly in the face of the capitulation, 
and so the governor and council soon 
discovered ; for, in less than two 
months after, it was found necessary 
to pass another ordinance, enacting, 
that in actions relative to the tenure of 
lands and rights of inheritance, the 
laws and usages of Canada should be 
observed as the rule of decision; but 
the English criminal law was allowed 
to remain ; so that, with the exception 
of the criminal law, it could not be said 
that the English law was established 
two months, if in such a time it could 
be said to be established at all. We 
are persuaded that there never was one 
decision under it. 

Now, in what way could it be said 
that the British who settled in Canada 
under the encouragement of the pro- 
clamation of 1763 were deceived, when 
the error of attempting to introduce 
exclusively the English law was so 
speedily corrected? But, granted that 
before the error was corrected, that is 
to say, between September and No- 
vember, a few settlers may have come 
into the country, and, considering the 
season of the year, we do not think 
it probable that there were any, what 
would have been the amount of the 
evil produced? Those who settled 
subsequent to November 1764 did so 
in the full knowledge of the fact, that 
the Canadian law was in operation as 
to tenures and inheritance, and that 
it was only as to criminal matters that 
the English law existed. How, then, 
could it be said, that deception was 
practised upon the British settlers by 
the act of 1774, that is, the act 14 
George III. cap. 83? and how could 
deception have been practised upon 
those who settled subsequent to the 
passing of that act, when the avowed 
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purpose of the act was the restoration 
of the Canadian law in all matters of 
controversy relative to property and 
civil rights? Ifthe new settlers went 
upon seignorial lands, lands held under 
the French tenures, they knew they 
were to be under the Canadian law; 
and if they settled on lands granted 
subsequent to the conquest, and holden 
on English tenure, were they not 
honestly dealt with, when, by the 9th 
section of the same act, it is explicitly 
provided, that “ nothing in this act 
contained shall extend, or be construed 
to extend, to any lands that have been 
granted by his Majesty, or shall here- 
after be granted by his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, to be holden in 
free and common soccage?” These 
facts, connected with the history of the 
act itself, we do think, completely put 
down the charge of deception having 
been practised by the British govern- 
ment towards the British settlers. But 
it is upon that statute, says the poli- 
tical annalist, “ the existing pretension 
on the part of the French Canadians 
to be a separate people” is founded. 
This, however, as we have already 
shewn, is not true; for they were made 
a separate people by Louis XIV., and 
had, from the edict of 1663, acquired 
laws, usages, and ordinances of their 
own, independent of those of France, 
though not of the French king, and 
regulated, even in their forms of admi- 
nistration, in many respects different 
from those of France; viz. by the 
effect of the edict of 1679, entitled 
* Redaction du Code Civile.” 

It is unnecessary to pursue the his- 
tory of Canadian legislation farther 
than the act of 1774—the great source 
of all the grievances of which the Anglo- 
Canadians complain; and complain, 
in our opinion, without justice. But 
the author of the Political Annals, oc- 
casionally by the inadvertency of his 
own language, lets the cat out of the 
bag, and shews very clearly that the 
discontented party in Canada, i. e. 
the party discontented with the mea- 
sures and moderation of the British 


government, is not la nation Cana- 
dienne. 


‘* Meantime,” says he (between 1774 
and 1791), “ the increasing importunity 
of the English part of the community 
which had settled under the proclama- 
tion of the year 1763 had prevailed upon 
the British cabinet to take the petition 
of the year 1784 into serious considera- 
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tion, and frame a free constitution, in- 
cluding a legislative council, in a per- 
manent form, and a house of assembly, 
renewable quartennially ;” 


which was carried into effect by the 
31 George III. cap. 31. 

It was hardly possible in fewér 
words to have stated that these British 
settlers had assumed a dictatorial 
power in the province which did not 
belong to them. At the period of the 
petition (1784) they probably did not 
amount to a fiftieth part of the popu- 
lation; for even in 1825, when the 
amount of the total population was 
423,630, only one-sixth or 70,505 was 
reckoned of British descent. Itis only 
indeed since 1791 that the country 
has in any considerable degree been 
resorted to by emigrants. What, then, 
are we to think of the conduct of 
those—a mere fraction—who induced 
the imperial government to pass so 
prematurely the constitutional act in 
1791; for much of the heartburning 
in Lower Canada has arisen from the 
passing of that act—from giving a 
British constitution before a great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants were prepared 
for it. We even persuade ourselves, 
that reasonable men will doubt if the 
country, by the state of the population 
in 1825, was prepared for such a con- 
stitution, seeing that at that time not 
more than one-sixth part of the popu- 
lation was estimated to be of British 
origin. 

It is in vain that the faults of the 
constitutional act, or its omissions, are 
objected to as the sources of the dis- 
agreements between the inhabitants of 
French and British descent; for, as 
we have already sufficiently shewn, 
these disagreements had existed from 
an early period, prior to the constitu- 
tional act: the act itself was in truth 
an expedient devised or projected by 
a smali faction in 1784, to give the 
British settlers, notwithstanding the 
minority of their numbers, an ascend- 
ency. But when the act came into 
operation it necessarily produced an 
effect the reverse of what was intend- 
ed; for the French population greatly 
outnumbering the British, sent of 
course by far the greater proportion 
of representatives to the House of 
Assembly, and thus at once obtained 
that very ascendency which the British 
were so desirous of exclusively pro~ 
curing for themselves. But it would 
now seem, after all, that there is not 
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that permanent ascendency secured to 
lanation Canadienne, which such writers 
as the author of the Political Annals 
strive to prove to be the effect of faults 
inherent in the constitutional act; for, 
without any alteration in that act, ways 
and means have been found to induce 
the provincial legislature to open the 
doors of the House of Assembly this 
very year to representatives from the 
townships settled under English tenure ; 
and no doubt in time, if the English 
population grow upon the Canadienne, 
there will be, along with its growth, a 
gradual increase of British influence. 
There is no other way but by that 
gradual increase, through which the 
British can expect to become pre- 
dominant. But is there any supe- 
riority in the state of law which they 
would wish to establish over the law 
of la nation Canadienne? Much of 
the controversy seems in fact to re- 
solve itself into some sentiment of 
national vanity ; for the British civil 
law is not acknowledged so much su- 
perior to that of other countries as to 
make it an object of any great degree 
of preference. Perhaps, however, in- 
dependent of any sentiment of national 
pride or vanity, there may be interested 
reasons among the Anglo-Canadians 
for the objections which they have so 
long taken to the Canadian laws. 

It has been suggested to us, in a 
speculative form it is true, that all 
this dissonance about the Canadian 
laws being continued to the prejudice 
of the British settlers, has probably 
originated in sordid motives. It is 
alleged, that, in the early stages of the 
British dominion, when many of the 
French seigneurs were averse to re- 
mam under it, considerable specula- 
tions were made by British individuals 
in the seignorial lands, under a per- 
suasion that the Canadian laws would 
be abrogated; and that without the 
conditions of settlement imposed by 
those laws, they should thus become 
lords of the most valuable domains in 
the province. We believe there is a 
good deal of truth in this ; but, unfor- 
tunately for the speculators, the realisa- 
tion of their hopes is as distant as ever. 

The committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which sat in 1828 on Canadian 
affairs, have expressed themselves in 
terms with respect to the French mode 
of settlement that will have great weight 
with the legislature. 

“The Canadians of French extrac- 
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tion,” says the Report of the Committee, 
** should in no degree be disturbed in 
the peaceful enjoyment of their religion, 
laws, and privileges, as secured to them 
by the British acts of Parliament; and 
so far from requiring them to hold lands 
on the British tenure, they think that 
when the lands in the seignories are 
fully occupied, if the descendants of the 
original settlers shall still retain their 
preference to the tenure of feif et seig- 
neurie, they see no objections to other 
portions of unoccupied lands in that 
province being granted to them on that 
tenure, provided that such lands are set 
apart from, and not intermixed with, the 
townships.” 

Such is the noble spirit of British le- 
gislation, contrasted with the huckstery- 
shop politics of Lower Canada. It is 
not enough, however, to notice merely 
thus incidentally the magnanimous 
and politic spirit in which this sug- 
gestion is framed and conceived ; it 
must be taken in connexion with 
others ; and, to give full effect to the 
whole, it must be again contrasted 
with the sinister policy of the Anglo- 
Canadian party. 

The Committee, in speaking of the 
Canada tenures act passed in 1826 (on 
which boon to the speculators in seig- 
nories, we abstain from remarking at 
present), observes :— 


‘* That means should be found of bring- 
ing into effective operation the clause in 
the tenures act, which provides for the 
mutation of tenure, on they entertain 
no doubt of the inexpediency of retain- 
ing the seignorial rights of the crown, 
in the hope of deriving profit from them. 
The sacrifice on the part of the crown 
would be trifling, and would bear no 
proportion to the benefit that would 
result to the colony from such a con- 
cession.” 


We hail with pride this liberality of 
sentiment, as worthy of the present 
reign; but we do not agree with the 
Committee, that any profit should be 
relinquished. In the meantime, it has 
alarmed the traders in lordships, we 
mean the speculators in seignories, as 
we see by a paper of considerable 
ability, dated 16 Sept. 1828, ascribed 
to an eminent organ and leader of the 
Anglo-Canadians. 

“* As to the seignorial rights of the 
crown,” says he, “ the reportis vaguely 
expressed; and if it extends to the re- 
linquishment of the quints, as well as 
the lots et ventes payable to the crown 
without pecuniary consideration, the 
question is, what effect is it meant to 
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have upon the censitaires (vassals) of 
seignories ; for if lots et ventes payable 
by them were required to be relinquish- 
ed, as a consequence of the others, it 
would be a confiscation of a material and 
growing part of the seigneur’s property 
and rights unless compensated; and if 
they were to obtain a relinquishment of 
the quints, it would be a sacrifice of the 
rights of the crown, and tend to the ex- 
pectation of a relinquishment of lots et 
ventes without pecuniary recompense to 
the seigneur.” 

This is very shrewdly framed ; but 
the impression intended cannot be mis- 
taken. 

The lands and rights in the seig- 
nories are spoken of in this paper as 
the absolute property of the seigneurs, 
and a caveat for indemnification is 
adroitly entered, in case that, in con- 
sequence of the relinquishment on the 
part of the crown of the quints payable 
by the seigneurs, the censitaires should 
demand a similar relinquishment on the 
part of the seigneurs of the lots et 
ventes payable by them. But the 
answer to this is—the seigneurs have 
no absolute property in the seignories, 
they but hold them rn trust for set- 
tlement, and by analogy they are as 
liable to be dispossessed for the non- 
fulfilment of the conditions of their 
trust, as the settlers or censitaires are 
for the non-fulfilment on their part of 
their settlement duties. In proof of 
this, we need ‘only refer to the tenure 
of the original grants, of which in 
general the reddende ig “to bear faith 
and homage at the castle of St. Louis, 
of which it shall be held, to the duties 
and dues accustomed, according to the 
custom of Paris practised in this coun- 
try ; to preserve, and cause to be pre- 
served, by the tenants (tenanciers) 
wood of oak proper for the construc- 
tion of his Majesty’s vessels; to give 
information to the king, or the governor 
of the country, of mines, minerals, and 
ores, if any shall be found in the said 
extent ; to settle (d’y tenir feu et lieu) 
and cause it to be settled by the tenants ; 
to clear the division lines,” &e. &c. 

In addition to this, Governor Murray 
states in the report to which we have 
alluded, that “ by law the seigneur is 
restricted from selling any part of his 
land that is not cleared, and is like- 
wise obliged (reserving sufficient for 
his own private domain) to concede 
the remainder to such of the inha- 
bitants as require the same, at an 
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annual rent not exceeding one sol, or 
one half-penny sterling for each arpent 
in superficies.” And there are examples 
of seignories being reunited to the 
king’s domain for neglect of settle- 
ment. 

We beg particular attention to this 
circumstance, being convinced that at- 
tempts will be made to enlist the 
British aristocracy on the side of the 
holders of the Canadian seignories, as 
if there were any similarity in peopled 
lands which have been held under 
tenures of military service, and wild 
regions granted expressly for the pur- 
pose of being peopled. Itis, therefore, 
as well to apprise not only the aristo- 
cracy, but the honest De Coverlys of 
the House of Commons, of the snares 
that will be laid for their judgment, 
when the time comes that a revision 
must be made of the terms and condi- 
tions on which the Canadian seignories 
have been granted, in order to correct 
the enormous evil which the province 
suffers from such large tracts of the 
finest and most accessible land being 
allowed to remain unsettled. As 
King James I. said of the view from 
Belvoir castle, when he halted there 
on his way from Scotland, “ What a 
braw forfeiture it would mak!”—we 
would hint to the crown that it knows 
not the wealth and patronage which 
lies at its claiming in the unsettled 

ortions of the seignories of Lower 

anada. But this article has so far 
exceeded the limits we had prescribed 
to ourselves, that we must now some- 
what abruptly pause. 

We have shewn that the discontent 
in Lower Canada arises from the di- 
vided state of the people, which time 
and the progress of improvement alone 
can heal. We have also shewn that 
the nature of the discontent is aggra- 
vated by the unjustifiable endeavours 
on the part of the Anglo-Canadians to 
procure a premature abrogation of the 
ancient laws and institutions of the 
country, by their pretensions to a 
power which the law of nations de- 
nies to be a legitimate result of con- 
quest. The existence of la nation 
Canadienne as a distinct people has 
been made sufficiently manifest; and 
we think the complaint of the British 
settlers having been deceived by the 
British government in the act of 1774, 
has been clearly refuted ; while grounds 
have been given to suspect that the 
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animosity with which the existence of the pretence of superiority in the rules 
the Canadian laws is regarded by the and principles of the English civil 
Anglo-Canadians, may have its founda- _ law, for which they so zealously claim 
tion in motives less honourable than its substitution. 


I HAE NAEBODY NOW. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


IT nak naebody now—I hae naebody now 
To meet me upon the green, 

Wi’ light locks waving o’er her brow, 
An’ joy in her deep-blue een ; 

Wi’ the soft sweet kiss an’ the happy smile, 
An’ the dance o’ the lightsome fay, 

An’ the wee bit tale o’ news the while 
That had happened when I was away. 


I hae naebody now—I hae naebody now 
To clasp to my bosom at even; 

O’er her calm sleep to breathe the vow, 
An’ pray for a blessing from heaven ; 

An’ the wild embrace an’ the gleesome face, 
In the morning that met mine eye: 

Where are they now? Where are they now? 
In the cauld, cauld grave they lie. 


There’s naebody kens—there’s naebody kens, 
An’ O may they never prove 

That sharpest degree of agony 
For the child of their earthly love! 

To see a flower in its vernal hour 
By slow degrees decay ; 

Then softly aneath in the arms o’ death 
Breathe its sweet soul away. 


O dinna break my poor auld heart, 
Nor at thy loss repine ; 

For the unseen hand that threw the dart 
Was sent from her Father and thine. 

Yes, I maun mourn, an’ I will mourn, 
Even till my latest day ; 

For though my darling can never return, 
I shall follow her soon away. 
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JOHNNIE MENZIES. 


BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


I’xx tell a tale—and sic a tale 
As ne’er was tauld in rhyme— 

John Menzies was a mason gude 
As e’er laid stane in lime. 


Head-stanes he hewed, and biggit kirks, 
Carved shank-banes and sand-glasses, 

Wrote epitaphs in rhyme, and winked 
At sermons on the lasses. 


It happened in that doleful year 
In which Mirk-Monday fell, 

That meat was dear, and work was slack, 
And winter sharp and snell. 


All kirks were built, all cots complete— 
All seemed on dale and down, 

What douce Lochmaben looked to Pat, 
Ye powers ! a finished town. 


With trowel in his apron-string, 
And hammer in his hand, 

John left auld Aberdeen, to seek 
Work in some wider land. 


Along the greenwood side he trudged, 
Where Tyne runs deep and strong ; 

And whiles he went hap-step an’ loup, 
Whiles hummed a pleasant song. 


Day closed—night came—and with the night 
There came a sweeping breeze, 

With snow upon its rustling wings, 
To powder towers and trees. 


The frost ruled king owre all, and reigned 
On furrow and on fell— 

John wi’ his hammer strack the ground, 
The ground rang like a bell. 


Night round him gathered in her wings, 
As dark as any raven ; 

“ Fiend cares,” quo’ John, and hummed a song, 
“‘ There’s sappy queans in Craven.” 


A churchyard lay upon his right, 
With all its grim grave-stones— 

A gibbet creaked upon his left, 
Where swung a felon’s bones. 


John glowered, and took a pinch o’ snuff, 
His wallet higher heized ; 

Loot out a langer stride, and said, 
‘“* The land seems civilised !” 











































Johnnie Menzies. 


A hand was laid on Johnnie’s arm, 
A tongue, of merry tone, 

Said, “ Mason, are ye seeking wark ?” 
“ Ye may say that,” said John. 


“ T’ve sought for work in tower and town, 
And journeyed to and fro ; 

There seems nae work aboon the earth, 

I watna what’s below.” 


The stranger laughed, and loot an oath, 
One national and hot— 

«“ T want a mason, come wi’ me, 
My gay and cannie Scot. 


“ My wark is light—time ower full, 
The payment all in gold ; 

My workmen have complained of heat, 
But never yet of cold.” 


John clinked his tools, and cocked up queer 
The corner 0’ his ee, 

“ [ like your words—I like your looks— 
But wha the deil are ye ?” 


The stranger on John Menzies laid 
A kindly hand and hot, 

“« Far kenned and noted is my name, 
My slee and sleeky Scot. 


“ Douce Scotland calls me, when she prays, 
Auld Nick and Cloven-cloots, 

Judge ye.” He shewed as fair a leg 

As ever trode in boots. 


“ Some cast me in a burning lake, 
And tie me with a tether”— 

He turned him round, a manlier form 

Ne’er trod the land in leather. 


“ And some,” he said, “ add horns, and give 
A tail both lang and swinging, 

And sooty curls, like a tup’s head, 
When it is at the singeing.” 


“ T see, and I jalouse,” quo’ John, 
“ Ye’re no the thing ye should be ; 
But fiend may care—I’ll tell ye mair, 
There’s few sae gude’s they could be.” 


Loud laughed the stranger—cried, “ That’s gude! 
Ye are a merry chap, 

Can take a joke, and pass a joke ; 

I see ye’re up to trap. 


‘“¢ So come and work and bide wi’ me 
While Winter wears her cloak ; 
This is the wide way to my home, 
I see the chimneys smoke.” 


“ Aweel,” quo’ John, “ the bargain’s made”— 

He gaured his tools play clink, 
And took a stride, and said aside, 
*“* He seems to have the chink.” 


Johnnie Menzies. 


The first mile was of gude hard road, 
The second was of mire ; 

John floundered on—cried, “ Deil ma’ care! 
He keeps a rousing fire.” 


The third mile was a weary waste, 
Beside a raging flood— 

The fourth mile was a way that went 
Right through a gloomy wood. 


The trees stood there like sapless shapes, 
That seemed as they wou’d speak ; 

A gray smoke crawled along the ground, 
John swore ’twas brimstone reek. 


A rill ran trickling ’mongst the trees, 
And glowed as glows the brass 

When from the melting pot it rans— 
It seemed to singe the grass. 


There gleamed a light along the ground 
That round its rays did toss, 

Like Willie’s lantern once that led 
Me moist through Lochermoss. 


“ There has been thunder here,” said John; 
“ T see the lightning’s scars ; 

But where the mischief is the moon, 
Wi’ her unnumbered stars ?” 


“ My firmament it owns no star, 
And has nor sun nor moon ; 

And yet my dwelling shines as bright 
As shines the sun at noon.” 


John cocked his ee, and wi’ his hand 
He strove his sight to clear, 

“‘ Tf there’s a rum ane in the land, 
I’m bothered but he’s here.” 


John passed his right hand o’er a brow 
That seemed in doubt to labour— 

“ T wish I were in Aberdeen ; 
He seems a kittle neighbour.” 


They came unto a mansion huge, 
John’s friend nor calls nor hollos, 

But stamped his foot—the ground it reeled, 
As when the thunder bellows. 


He stamped his foot—the mansion large 
Its gate wice open flings, 

And takes them in as takes the hen 
The brood aneath her wings. 


“ I’ve roamed o’er Ireland wide,” quo’ John, 
* And England, too, on tramp ; 

But this cowes a’—-there’s neither star, 
Nor candle-light, nor lamp. 


“ And what wild shape is that wi’ horns, 
In its black tail a sting is ; 

I’ve seen lang-nebbit things, but nought 
Like that,” quo’ Johnnie Menzies 





Johnnie Menzies. 


“ These are my servants—this my hame— 
Yon is my burning throne ; 

This is the pit, and I’m auld Cloots.” 
“ I guessed as much,” quo’ John. 


“ That lang-backed fiend who comes this way, 
He brings to me in squadrons 

The prime o’ earth ; yon dun one dips 
Them in my cleansing caudrons. 


“ The sword, the law, the poison cup, 
The guillotine, the gallows, 

And woman’s wiles” — “ I'll swear,” quo’ John, 
“ They bring ye clever fallows !” 


“« Ay, we have rank — look there!” A hole 
Yawned blacker than the steerage 

Of Leith’s grim smacks. John peeped and cried, 
‘* Here’s sundry of the peerage!” 


A wee fiend wi’ a ladle stood, 
And fed them all by turns ; 

“ Take that for poisoning Chatterton — 
Sup that for starving Burns.” 


John glowered in gladness, and he leugh— 
“ Weel done, wee deil,” he muttered ; 

“¢ Give them a dose of brimstone brose, 
And give them’t het and buttered.” 


John’s friend here, with an aspect grave, 
Said, “ Cut yere speech more nice ; 

Be pure in word, and gross in deed— 
There’s decency in vice.” 


John glowered into another hole, 
Where harpies stood for jailors— 

There cross-grained critics chalked and cut 
Away like army tailors. 


Old Nick looked in, and smiled, and said, 
“¢ With such the world is swarming, 

For knowledge, like Prince Julian’s beard, 
Is populous with vermin !” 


John peeped into another hole, 
A cry rose loud and furious, 

“ Let no light in, thou heretic” — 
It cured him of the curious. 


“« My son,” quoth Satan, “ heed them not, 
They live best in the dark : 

Time flies apace—souls come in shoals, 
And we maun to our wark.” 


John Menzies "tween twa lasses stood, 
On éarth they had been queens — 

“ To wark !” said John, and fidged and leugh, 
“ T marvel what he means!” 


John Menzies nigh twa spirits stood — 
One was a learned clerk, 

And one a justice. “ Fiends !” quo’ John, 
“‘ Is this a place for wark ?” 
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« My son,” quoth Satan, “ purge your speech, 
Fit for a learned ear ; 

Such words are rude—be smooth of mood, 
There’s reverend people here.” 


“ Weel, what’s your will wi’ me?” said John, 
For I was bred to whunstane 

And tempered lime—I never trowed 
To lay a trowel on brunstane.” 


“ My will,” quo’ Clootie, “ take thy tools, 
And furnaces build three, 

For purging sundry sorts of sin— 
Their names I’ll tell to thee. 


‘¢ The first is insolence of wealth — 
The second is the pride 

Of vulgar violence—the third 
Is worse than all beside. 


“ It is the sin which shuts the sight 
When lights of knowledge shine : 

So take your tools.” John’s face grew red, 
As crystal glows with wine. 


“ Were I to take my tools,” quo’ John, 
“ 1’d make right crooked wark ; 

Am I a monk, think ye, or mole, 
To labour in the dark ?” 


Nick pulled a tailor from his perch, 
Lit him, and fanned him prime— 

John dashed his hammer down, and cried, 
* T canna see a styme!” 


Nick caught a new-come quean—she squeeled ; 
‘“* Be mute, ye flaunting limmer,” 

Quo’ he, “ and lend us light.” “ I vow,” 
Cried John, “ its just a glimmer.” 


Nick laughed, and said, “ I theught so. Lo! 
Here, come my choicest spunks :” 

John looked, and through the darkness came 
A troop of jolly monks. 


He nabbed the foremost ane, and said, 
“ Though this be but a splinter 

Of Spain’s fat church, I’ll pledge my word, 
He'll burn a Lapland winter !” 


Nick tossed him up, and like a torch 
He flamed. As one delirious 

Wi? joy, John wrought, and muttered oft, 
“ He burns, and spitters furious.” 


All cried, “ A light—a splendid light!” 
And clanked their brazen sandals ; 
For all was bright, as if he’d light 
Ten thousand dipped candles. 


John wrought and wrought, and better wrought, 
And still the light burned prime ; 

“ It never sets,” quo’ John; “ and how 
Am I to keep my time ?” 
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John wrought and wrought, and muttered whiles, 
* Wow but it burns fu’ bonnie ; 
There’s nae sic light in Aberdeen, 
For either love or money.” 


John wrought his darke, and wiped his brow, 
And said, “ Now, Symmie, trow me, 

The wark’s done weel—be a gude deil, 
And dinna try to do me.” 


“« Ye’ve wrought your wark, John Menzies, weel, 
Its right and tight and nice,” 

Quo’ Nick ; “ I’ll now baste haggard sin 
Wi’ fat and jolly vice. 


“ Ye’ve wrought your work, Jolin Menzies, weel, 
Its right and tight and sound, 

Sae there’s your wage in good red gold 
Coin, heavy, large, and round.” 


“ I’ve wrought sax weeks,” said John, “ and do 
Think on this sultry clime ; 

A groat a-day for grog, and then 

There was some overtime.” 


«« Man, have a conscience,” quoth old Nick, 
“ Ye lost sax hours carousing 

Wi’ twa fair queans frae Aberdeen— 
Then there was three days’ bousing. 


“‘ With yon wild lads from gay Dumfries, 
Dunfermline town, and Newry ; 

Ye’ve lost three days and sax lang hours, 
If it were tried by jury.” 


“‘ Now, cannie Cloots, and Symmie dear,” 
Quo’ John, wi’ speech like honey, 

“ I’ve wrought your work, and wrought it weel, 
Sae hand me owre the money. 


“* Ye came a broken bankrupt here— 
I hate all tick and trust ; 

My siller works while I’m asleep, 

Sae knuckle down the dust.” 


Nick grimly smiled, and said, “‘ There—there "— 
John roared as soon’s he felt it, 

“ Its heavy and red-het,” quo’ John, 

“* What mischief made ye melt it ?” 


Ile took his tools in wrath, and cried, 
“‘ If ye wad coin in guineas 

Your cloven foot and baith ye’re horns, 
I'd scorn’t,” quo’ Johnnie Menzies. 


“ Quo’ Cloots, though ye’re a chield o’ spunk,” 
He fair and fleeching spoke, 

“ Ye’re northern skin is br owre thin 
To stand a pleasant joke !” 


“* A joke,” said Johnnie, holding up 
His right hand flayed and smoking, 

“« My hale loof’s to a gloyder gane : 

[ winna stand sic jokin,” 
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“¢ My son,” quoth Satan, “ ye might learn 
From your north-country carritch, 

Man’s wrath cools, and comes to itself, 
Like Will Macgibbon’s parritch.” 


“ Your son!” quo’ Johnnie, and he sneered, 
And proudly looked and hie, 

“ Can your black bairn time kindred claim 
Wi’ man as white as me?” 


“ Yes, thou’rt a brother of the worms, 
On earth thy day is dated 

From dust—and, John, I speak it free, 
Ye might be worse related.” 


“ Related !” John set forth his leg,— 
‘“‘ That word were better spared ; 
My brither is a gauger gude, 
My uncle is a laird. 


“ My cousin is a critic keen, 
And lives by wise opinions 

On men and books—he’ll write you down, 
You and your dark dominions. 


“ He wrote Montgomery down—he wrote 
Down Coleridge, Lamb, and Byron— 

Quenched Wordsworth’s light—stayed Southey’s flight— 
Bound Moore in triple iron. 


“‘ He plucked fair Fancy by the nose, 
Froze up all noble passion ; 

Wrote Genius down—and now he'll write 
Your fires out of fashion.” 


‘“« Enough, enough,” cried Satan; “ John, 
Pray, in your speech have patience— 
Ye've proved the pedigree—I see 
We stand as blood relations. 


“ Of posts of honour pick and choose, 
Look round, there is a dozen ; 

I wish to do all honour to 
Thy mighty Cousin’s Cousin.” 


“ T own, good cousin Cloots,” quo’ John, 
“ Your offers smooth and fair ; 

But look—there’s fires at my right hand, 
And ten times hotter there. 


‘* And then your dubs of darkness too, 
Are no that safe to swim in ; 

There’s far owre mony masters here, 
And far owre mony women. 


“ Your dinner broth—if it be broth, 
Is black as that of Sparta; 

And then your flaying taws—have ye 
Ne’er heard of Magna Charta ? 


“¢ Your private cells, whence issue yells, 
Are far mair than suspicious ; 

Besides I’m tender of the heart, 
And not at all ambitious.” 
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O, fierce of spirit—hot of head, 
Are they who work in fire ; 

Nick proved the proverb true, his face 
O’ertlamed with living ire. 


He caught up Johnnie by the sleeve, 
And round and round he swung him— 
Then whistled and cried, “ Plotcock !” thrice, 
And high and high he flung him. 


Away flew Johnnie, leaving quick 
Nick’s fiery cleugh afar ; 

And now he drops in Aberdeen, 
As drops a shooting star. 


In Aberdeen there rose a cry— 
Out wife and maiden ran: 

“ OQ, marvels they are manifold, 
For here’s a flying man !” 


One came with clap of hand and cry, 
Another with a prayer, 

*“* What news frae the celestial land, 
And how long were ye there ?” 


“ Sax weeks I lived,” quo’ John, and groaned, 
“ Right glad I’m to get back— 

I dwelt wi’ angels hand and glove, 
But they were maistly black !” 


An old and coifless carline cried, 
“ Hegh, sirs! what tales ye bring us ; 
Let me see this romancing loon— 
Losh, bairns, its Johnnie Menzies. 


“ Up, up, and rin, ye ne’er-do-weel ! 
Went ye, O wicked rhymer! 

To get auld Cloots to mend your wit, 
And make yere lies sublimer ? 


“ Rise up and rin—start, neer-do-weel ! 
Art come from hell to tempt us 

Wi’ glosing tales to love auld Nick? 
Rin if ye’re compos-mentis.” 


Then up got Johnnie Menzies syne, 
And he ran down the stair, 

And all the wives o’ Aberdeen 
Were hinging in his hair. 
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JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER’S REVIEW OF MADAME 


DE STAEL’S ** ALLEMAGNE.” 
(Continued from p. 37.] 


Concerninc the chapters in the first 
volume, one might say of our authoress 
in her absence almost the same thing 
as before her face. For generalities, 
such as nations, countries, cities, are 
seized and judged of by her wide 
traveller-glance, better than specialities 
and poets, by her Gallic, narrow, fe- 
male taste; as, indeed, in general, 
large masses, by the free scope they 
yield for allusions, are, in the hands of 
a gifted writer, the most productive. 
However, it is chiefly polite Germany, 
and most of all literary Germany, that 
has sat to her on this occasion; and 
of the middle class, nothing but the 
literary heights have come into view. 
Moreover, she attributes to climate 
what she should have looked for in 
history: thus (t. i. ce. 5) she finds 
the temperate regions more favourable 
to sociality than to poetry (“ ce sont 
les délices du midi ou les rigueurs du 
nord qui ébranlent fortement l’imagi- 
nation”); therefore, South Germany, 
that is, Franconia, Swabia, Bavaria, 
and Austria. Now, to say nothing of 
the circumstance that, in the first three 
of these countries, the alternation be- 
tween the flower-splendour of spring 
and the cloudy cold of winter raises 
both the temperate warmth and the 
temperate coldness to the poetical de- 
gree, thereby giving them two chances, 
the opinion of our authoress stands 
contradicted by mild Saxony, mild 
Brandenburg, England, Greece, on the 
one hand, and by warm Naples and 
cold Russia on the other. Nay, rather 
extreme frost and extreme heat may be 
said to oppress and exhaust the poet ; 
and the Castalian fountain either eva- 
porates or freezes. On the other hand, 
regions lying intermediate between 
these temperatures are those where 
mind and poetry are met with un- 
shackled. 

In chap. ii., de esprit de conversa- 
tion, she describes very justly the art 
of talking (different from the art of 
speaking), p. 68: 


“Le genre de bien-étre que fait 
éprouver une conversation animée, ne 
consiste précisément dans le sujet de 
conversation ; les idées ni les connais- 
sances qu’on peut y développer n’en 
sont pas le principal intérét ; c’est une 
certaine maniére d’agir les uns sur les 


autres, de se faire plaisir réciproquement 
et avec rapidité, de parler aussit6t qu’on 
pense, de jouir a |’instant de soi-méme, 
d’étre applaudi (applaudie) sans travail, 
de manifester son esprit dans toutes les 
nuances par l’accent, le geste, le regard, 
enfin de produire 4 volonté comme une 
sorte d’électricité, que fait jaillir des 
étincelles.” 

The passage (p. 81) where she coun- 
sels the Germans to acquire social 
culture and resignation in respect of 
social refinement, merits German at- 
tention. It is true, she should not, 
before denying us and prescribing us 
the French art of talking, have said 
(p. 70)— 

‘* L’esprit de conversation a quelque- 
fois Vinconvénient d’alterer la témérité 
du caractére, ce n’est pas une tromperie 
combinée, mais improvisée, si l’on peut 
l’exprimer ainsi :” 
which, in plain language, signifies, 
in this art there is one unpleasant cir- 
cumstance, that sometimes your ho- 
nesty of heart suffers demerit; and 
you play the real, literal knave, though 
only on the spur of the moment, and 
without special preparation. For the 
rest, it must be such passages as this, 
where she denies us these moral and 
esthetic Gallicisms, allowing us, for 
compensation, nothing but learning, 
depth of heart and thought; such 
passages it must be by light of which 
the Journal de Paris, finding we de- 
nied not only the tromperie combinée, 
but now even the improvisée, has dis- 
covered that our authoress is a secret 
enemy of the Germans, who will surely 
(hopes the journal) get into anger with 
her, though, as always, not till late. 
For sharply as she attacks the French, 
she does it only on the moral side, 
which these forgive the more easily 
and feel the more faintly, the more 
she is in the right; but we again are’ 
assaulted in graver wise, and with 
other consequence, namely, on the side 
of understanding, which, as compared 
with the Gallic, in regard to busi- 
ness, knowledge of the world, nay, 
in combining, in arranging works 
of art, she every where pronounces 
inferior. 

«‘ Les Allemands mettent trés-rarement 
en scéne dans leurs comédies des ridi- 
cules tirés de leur propre pays; ils 
n’observent pas les autres ; encore moins 
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sont ils capables de l’examiner eux- 
mémes sous les rapports extérieurs, ils 
croiraient presque manquer 4 la loyauté 
qu’ils se doivent.” 


To form the plan, to order the whole 

scenes towards one focus of impression 
(effet), this, says she, is the part of 
‘renchmen; but the German, out of 
sheer honesty, cannot do it. Never- 
theless, our Lessing vowed that he 
could remodel every tragedy of Cor- 
neille into more cunning and more 
regular shape; and his criticisms, as 
well as his Emilia Galotti, to say 
nothing of Schiller and all the better 
German critics, are answer enough to 
Madame de Staél’s reproach. 

Three times, and in as many ways, 
she accounts for our deficiency in the 
art of witty speech. First, from our 
language: but had she forgotten her 
German when she wrote concerning 
it—“ La construction ne permet pas 
toujours de terminer une phrase par 
Vexpression la plus piquante?” (t. i. 
p- 84.) For does not directly, on the 
contrary, our language, alone among 
all the modern ones, reserve any word 
it pleases, any part of speech without 
exception — nay, sometimes a_half- 
word *— naturally and without con- 
straint, for a dessert-wine of con- 
clusion? Madame de Stael should 
also, to inform herself, have read at 
least a few dozen volumes of our 
epigram-anthologies with their thou- 
sand end-stings. What do Lessing’s 
dialogues want, or our translations 
from the French, in regard to pliancy 
of language? But, on the whole, we 
always—this is her second theory of 
our conversational maladroithers — 
wish too much to say something or 
other, and not, like the French, 
nothing: a German wishes to express 
not only himself but also something 
else; and under this something we 
frequently include sentiment, prin- 
ciple, truth, instruction. A sort of 
disgust comes over us to see a man 
stand speaking on, and quite coolly 
determined to shew us nothing but 
himself: for even the narrator of a 
story is expected to propose rather our 
enjoyment in it than his own selfish 
praise for telling it. 

In the third place, we are too des- 
titute, complains our authoress, of wit, 
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consequently of bon-mots, and so forth. 
Reviewer complains, on the other 
hand, that the French are too destitute 
thereof. A Hippel, a Lichtenberg, like 
a Young or Pope, has more and better 
wit than a whole French decade will 
produce. French wit, reflection-wit 
(Reviewer here perfectly coincides with 
Jean Paul in his divisions of wit), 
surprises with one light resemblance, 
and with its prompt visibility, like a 
French garden, only once: British and 
German wit treats us with the com- 
parison of resemblances reflecting one 
another, and with the continuous en- 
joyment of an English garden. For 
the reperusal of Lichtenberg, Reviewer 
commonly waits a year; for the re- 
perusal of Voltaire ten years; for the 
reperusal of French Journalists sixty 
years; for that of Hamann as many 
minutes. The German of spirit is 
almost ashamed to be so light-witted 
as a Frenchman; and he must make 
an effort not to make an effort. If he 
do not grudge the labour, he can heap 
up, like Weisse in his Satires, more 
antitheses in a page than a Frenchman 
in a book. Men of the world, who in 
German are merely smooth and cor- 
rect, glitter in French with witty turns: 
it is will, therefore, that chooses here, 
not inability. One may say, not this 
and that Frenchman, but the whole 
French people, has wit: but so com- 
mon a wit can, even for that reason, 
be no deep one. 

What farther was to be said against 
our want of French skill in talking, 
Reviewer leaves to the English, 
Spaniards, Italians, who all share it 
with us. 

The following passage (t. ii. p. 2) 
may reconcile the French with our 
authoress: “ En France la plupart des 
lecteurs ne veulent jamais étre émus, 
ni méme s’amuser aux dépens de leur 
conscience littéraire; le scrupule s’est 
refugié 1a.” In p. 13, she makes 
Hans Sachs compose before the Re- 
formation ; and (p.14) Luther translate 
the Psalms and the Bible. This to a 
Frenchman, who would shew literary, 
may be detrimental, if he repeats it. 
In p. 17, she finds a likeness between 
Wieland’s prose and Voltaire’s. Give 
her or give him Voltaire’s wit, con- 
ciseness, lightness, pliancy, there can 





* Paul has made this very sentence an example of his doctrine ; one half of the 
word “ reserve” (heben) occurring at the commencement, the other half (auf) not 


till the end. 
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be nothing liker. Reviewer has a 
comfort in having Wieland called at 
once, by this class of admirers, the 
German Voltaire, and by that other, 
the German Greek: he needs not, in 
that case, reflect and confute, but 
simply leaves the speakers to their 
reciprocal annihilation. For the rest, 
the whole of this chapter, as well as 
the twelfth, lends and robs the good 
Wieland so lavishly, that we rather 
beg to omit it altogether. His Comic 
Tales are, in her view (p. 67), imitées 
du Grec; so that most of the French 
ainters, their subjects being mytho- 
ogical, must also be imitators of the 
Greeks. In p. 62, she must either 
have misunderstood some Germans, or 
these must have misunderstood the 
Greeks, when she says of Fate, in con- 
tradistinction to Providence, “* Le sort 
(the Greek Fate) ne compte pour rien 
les sentimens des hommes.” So- 
phocles seven times says no to this; 
and as often Aschylus. Nay, so in- 
exorably does Fate pursue every im- 
morality, especially audacious immo- 
rality, that (unlike Providence) it 
inflicts the punishment, even under 
repentance and reform. In p. 90 
she calls Klopstock’s Ode to his Fu- 
ture Love a sujet maniéré: 


** Klopstock est moins heureux quand 
il écrit sur l'amour: il a, comme Dorat, 
adressé des vers i sa maitresse future, 
et ce sujet maniéré n’a pas bien inspiré 
sa muse: il faut n’avoir pas souffert, 
pour se jouer avec le sentiment, et quand 
une personne serleuse essale un sem- 
blable jeu, toujours une contrainte se- 
créte l’empéche de s’y montrer na- 
turelle.” 

How could her soul, that elsewhere 
responds to all pure-toned chords of 
love, mistake the yet unloved longing, 
wherewith the unloved and yet loving 
youth looks into his future heart, as 
with a coming home-sickness? Does 
even the prosaic young man paint him 
an ideal, why shall not the poetical 
incorporate and draw nearer to him 
the dear form that is glancing for him, 
though as yet unseen? It is true, this 
holds only of the first love; for a 
poem on a second, third, and future 
love, would doubtless merit the blame, 
which, indeed, she probably so meant. 

The long passage from Voss’s Louise 
(t. ii. p. 82) seems introduced to bring 
even the German reader, by the bald 
translation, into a state of yawning ; 
and the happier French one into 
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snoring and even snorting. Quite as 
unexpectedly has she extracted from 
Maria Stuart, instead of bright lyric 
altar-fire, the long farewell of Maria, 
too long even for German readers, and 
only for the epos not too short; and 
rendered it moreover in prose. 

To Goéthe she does justice where 
she admires him, but less where she 
estimates him. His poems she judges 
more justly than she does his plays. 
Every where, indeed, her taste borders 
more on the German when applied to 
short pieces than to long ones ; above 
all, than to theatrical ones; for here 
the French curtain shrouds up every 
foreign one. With her opinion of 
Goéthe as a literary man, the Germans, 
since the appearance of his autobio- 
eraphys may readily enough dispense. 

f ch. 15, de Vart drumatique, Re- 
viewer could undertake to say nothing, 
except something ill, did time permit. 

Shakespeare, in whose child-like 
and poetic serene soul (as it were, a 
poetic Christ-child) she celebrates an 
tronie presque Machiavelligue in deli- 
neating character; she ought to praise 
less on hearsay, since neither hearsay 
nor her own feeling can teach her how 
to praise Goéthe’s Faust. It is pro- 
bable she knows only the French (un- 
souled and un-hearted) Shakespeare, 
and so values the man; but for 
Goéthe’s Faust, too, she should have 
waited for a French version and per- 
version to give him somewhat better 
commendation than that she sends him 
to France with. 

If a translation is always but an 
inverted, pale, secondary, vain-word of 
the original splendour, Madame de 
Staél’s, as in general any French 
translation of Faust, is but a gray, 
cold, mock-sun to Goéthe’s real 
flaming sun in Leo. At times, in 
place of a pallid translation, she gives 
a quite new speech; for example, 
(t. iii. p. 137) she makes the Devil 
say of Faust —“ Cet homme ne sera 
jamais qu’a demi pervers, et c’est en 
vain qu'il se flatte de parvenir a l’étre 
entitrement.” In the original (p:114) 
appears no word of this, but merely the 
long, good, quite different passage, 
“ Verachte nur vernunft und wissen- 
schaft,” &c. That weighty omissions 
have prevented light translations in her 
work, is happy for the work of Goéthe. 
This (like Dante’s Divine Comedy) 
diabolic tragedy, in which whole spi- 
ritual universes act and fall, she has 
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contracted and extracted’ into a love- 
tale. Of this sole and last zodiacal 
light which the set sun of Shakespeare 
has cast up over Germany, our lady 
authoress wishes heartily (p. 160) that 
another such, or more such, may not 
be written. Reviewer ventures to give 
her hope of fulfilment herein, and 
pledges himself for all Frenchmen. 
Consider only (p. 127) — 

“Tl ne faut y chercher ni le goiit, ni 
le mesure, ni l’art qui choisit, et qui 
termine ; mais si l’imagination pouvait 
se figurer un chaos intellectuel tel qu’on 
a souvent décrit le chaos matériel, le 
Faust de Goéthe devrait avoir été com- 
posé a cette époque.” 

Readeresses, why will every one of you 
insist on thinking herself a reader ? 

Her hard judgment on Faust, Ma- 
dame had before-hand softened (p.402) 
by the praise she bestowed on Gotz von 
Berlichingen: i/ y a des traits de génie 
ga et la (not only here but there also) 
dans son drame. Less warmly (p.125) 
does she praise the Natural Daughter ; 
because the personages therein, like 
shades in Odin’s palace, lead only an 
imaged life; inasmuch as they bear no 
real Christian directors’ names, but are 
merely designated as king, father, 
daughter, &e. As for this last defect, 
Reviewer fancies he could remedy it, 
were he but to turn up his French 
history and pick out at random the 
words Louis, Orleans, &c. and there- 
with christen the general titles, father, 
daughter; for, in the structure of the 
work, Madame de Staél will confess 
there are as firm, determinate, be- 
heading machines, arsenic-hats, poi- 
son-pills, steel-traps, oubliettes, spring- 
guns, introduced, as could be required 
of any court, whither the scene of the 
piece might be transferred. 

There is one censure from dur au- 
thoress, however, which Reviewer him- 
self must countersign, though it touches 
the sweet orange-flower garland, 
Goéthe’s Tasso. Reviewer had been used 
to notice, in this piece, which cannot be 
acted in any larger space than within 
the chambers of the brain, no down- 
come, save the outcome, or end, where 
the moral knot, which can only be 
loosed in Tasso’s heart, is, by cutting 
of the material knot, by banishment 
from court, left unloosed to accompany 


not only moves the heart, but crushes it. 
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him in exile; and can at any hour 
raise up a second fifth act. This 
want, indeed, is not felt in reading the 
work so much as after reading it. 
Our authoress, however, points out 
(p- 122) another want, which, in the 
piece itself, has a cooling, at least a 
shadowing influence: that, namely, in 
the first place, Princess Leonora is 
drawn not according to the warm cli- 
mate, but rather as a German maiden; 
and so thinks and ponders about her 
love, instead of either sacrificing her- 
self to it or it to herself; and that, 
secondly, the poet Tasso acts not like 
an Italian accustomed to outward 
movement and business, but like a 
solitary German, and unskilfully en- 
tangles himself in the perplexities of 
life. 

For the rest, her whole praise of 
Goéthe will, in the sour head of a 
Frenchman, run to sheer censure; and 
her censure again will remain censure, 
and get a little sourer, moreover. 

Perhaps the kindliest and justest of 
all her portraitures is that of Schiller. 
Not only is she, in her poetry, many 
times a sister of Schiller; but he also, 
in his intellectual pomp and _ reflex 
splendour, is now and then a distant 
though beatified relation of Corneille 
and Crebillon. Hence his half-fortune 
with the French: for, in consideration 
of a certain likeness to themselves, 
some unlikeness and greatness will be 
pardoned. If Gallic tragedy is often 
a centaur, begotten by an Ixion with a 
cloud, Schiller also, at times, has con- 
founded a sun-horse and thunder-horse 
with the horse of the Muses, and 
mounted and driven the one instead 
of the other. 

The Donau-Nymphe (Nymph of the 
Danube) obtains (tom. iv. p. 36) the 
honour of an extract, and the praise. 

** Le sujet de cette pi€ce semble plus 
ingénieux que populaire ; mais les scénes 
merveilleuses y sont melées et variées 
avec tant d’art, qu’elle amuse également 
tous les spectateurs.” 

Reviewer has heard Herder, more 
in earnest than in jest, call the Zauber- 


lite the only good opera the Germans 


had. 

After sufficiently misunderstanding 
and faint-praising Goéthe’s Meister and 
Oitilie,* she ventures, though a lady, 


* She finds Ottilie not moving enough ;—the Reviewer again finds that Ottilie 


This more than female Werter excites 


deeper interest for her love than the male one ; and, in an earlier time, would have 


intoxicated all hearts with tears. 


But, what always obstructs a heroine with the 
female reading-world is, the circumstance that she is not the hero. 
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and a French one, to let fall this and 
the other remark about humeur ; and, 
as it were, to utter a judgment (here 
Reviewer bounds on the printed words) 
concerning Swift and Sterne. Sterne’s 
humour, in Tristram, she imputes to 
phraseology, (p. 79); nay, to phrases, 
not to ideas; and infers that Sterne is 
not translateable, and Swift is. Never- 
theless, both of them have found very 
pretty lodgings in this country with 
Bode and Waser. Thereafter, in the 
same chapter on Romances, she makes 
Asmus, who has written no romance, 
the drawbridge for a sally against Jean 
Paul. 

Her shallow sentence, as one more 
passed on him, may, among so many— 
some friendlier, some more hostile— 
pass on with the rest, till the right one 
appear, which shall exaggerate neither 
praise nor blame; for, hitherto, as well 
the various pricking-girdles (cilicias) 
in which he was to do penance, have 
been so wide for his body that they 
slipped to his feet, as in like wise the 
laurel-wreaths so large for his head 
that they fell upon his shoulders. Our 
authoress dexterously unites both ; and 
every period consists, in front, of a 
pleasant commendation, and behind 
of a fatal mais ; and the left hand of 
the conclusion never knows what the 
right hand of the premises doeth. 
Reviewer can figure this jester comic- 
ally enough, when he thinks how his 
face must, above fifteen times, have 
cheerfully thawed at the first clauses, 
and then suddenly frozen again at the 
latter. Those mais are his bitterest 
enemies. Our authoress blames him 
for over-doing the pathetic, which 
blame she herself unduly shares with 
him in her Corinne, as Reviewer, in 
his long-past critique thereof, in these 
very Jahrbiicher, hopes to have proved ; 
and, it may be, had that review of 
Corinne met her eye, she would rather 
have left various things against J. P. 
unsaid. In p. 79, she writes, that he 
knows the human heart only from little 
German towns, and (hence) “ Il ya 
souvent dans la peinture de ces meurs 
quelque chose de trop innocent pour 
notre siécle.” Now, it is a question 
whether J. P. could not, if not alto- 
gether, disprove, yet uncommonly 
weaken, this charge of innocence, by 
Stating that many of his works were 
written in Leipzig, Weimar, Berlin, 
&c.; and that, consequently, his al- 
leged innocence was not his blame, 
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but that of those cities. He might 
also set forth how, in Titan, he has 
collected so much polished court-cor- 
ruption, recklessness, and refined sin 
of all sorts, that it is a hardship for 
him—saying nothing of those gapital 
cities—to be implicated in any such 
guilt as that of innocence. 

However, to excuse her half-and- 
quarter judgment, let it not be con- 
cealed that scarcely have two of his 
works (Hesperus and Siebenkas) been 
gone through by her; nay, one of 
them, Hesperus, has not so much as 
been fairly gone into: for, after in- 
troducing a not very important scene 
from Hesperus, the couching of a fa- 
ther’s eyes by a son, properly a thing 
which every century does to the other, 
she tables some shreds of a second 
incident in this same Hesperus, but 
with a statement that it is from a 
different romance. Of the Rede des 
todten Christus (Speech of the dead 
Christ) she has indeed omitted the 
superfluous commencement, but also 
more than half of the unsuperfluous 
conclusion, which closes those wounds. 
Reviewer willingly excuses her, since 
this author, a comet of moderate nu- 
cleus, carries so excessive a comet- 
train of volumes along with him, that 
even up to the minute when he writes 
this, such train has not yet got alto- 
gether above the horizon. 

On the whole, she usually passes 
long judgments only on few-volumed 
writers— for instance, Tieck, Werner ; 
and short on many-volumed —for in- 
stance, the rich Herder, whom she ac- 
commodates in a pretty bowerlet of 
four sides, or pages. The new poetic 
school, at least August Schlegel, whom 
she saw act in Werner’s Twenty-fourth 
of February, might have helped her 
out a little with instructions and opi- 
nions about Herder (nay, even about 
Jean Paul,) as well as about Tieck ; 
the more, as she seems so open to such 
communications, that they often come 
back from her as mere echoes: for, 
strictly considered, it is the new, much 
more than the old school, that really 
stands in opposition to the French. 

The thirty-second chapter (des Beaux 
Arts en Allemagne) does not require 
seventeen pages, aS Faust did, to re- 
ceive sentence; but only seven, to 
describe German painting, statuary, 
and music, not so much compressedly 
as compressingly. Nevertheless, Re- 
viewer willingly gives up even these 
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seven pages for the sake of the follow- 
ing beautiful remark, (p. 125): 

** La musique des Allemands est plus 
variée que celle des Italiens, et c’est en 
cela peut-étre qu’elle est moins bonne : 
l’esprit est condamné a la variété—c’est 
sa misére qui en est la cause ; mais les 
arts, comme le sentiment, ont une admi- 
rable monotonie, celle dont on voudrait 
faire un moment éternel.”’ 

The fifth volume treats of Philo- 
sophies—the French, the English, the 
old and new and newest German, and 
what else from ancient Greece has to 
do with philosophies. Concerning 
this volume, a German reviewer can 
offer his German readers nothing new, 
except perhaps whimsicalities. While 
men,—for example, Jacobi, — after 
long studying and re-studying of great 
philosophers, so often fall into anxiety 
lest they may not have understood 
them, finding the confutation look so 
easy, women of talent and breeding, 
simply from their gift of saying No, 
infer at once that they have seen through 
them. Reviewer is acquainted with 
intellectual ladies, who, in the hardest 

hilosophical works,—for instance, 
Fichte’,—have found nothing but light 
and ease. Not what is thought, only 
what is learned, can women fancy as 
beyond their horizon. From Love they 
have acquired a boldness, foreign to 
us, of passing sentence on great men. 
Besides, they can always, instead of the 
conception, the idea, substitute a feel- 
ing. In p. 78, Madame de Staél says, 
quite naively, she does not see why 
philosophers have striven so much to 
reduce all things to one principle, be 
it matter or spirit; one or a pair, it 
makes little difference, and explains 
the all no better. In p. 55, she im- 
parts to the Parisians several cate- 
gories of Kant’s, with an et cetera ; as 
it were an alphabet, with an and so 
jorth. If jesting is admissible in a 
review, the following passage on Schel- 
ling (p. 83) may properly stand here: 


«« L’idéal et le réel tiennent, dans son 
langage, la place de l'intelligence et de 
la matiére, de L’ IMAGINATION et de l’ex- 
périence ; et c’est dans la réunion de 
ces deux puissances ep une harmonie 
compléte que consiste, selon lui, le 
principe unique et absolu de l’univers 
organisé. Cette harmonie, dontles deux 
Potes et le centre sont l'image, et qui 
est renfermé dans le nombre de trois, 
de tout temps si mystérieux, fournit a 
Schelling des appiications les plus in- 
génieuses,” 
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But we return to earnest. Consider, 
now, what degree of spirit these three 
philosophic spirits can be expected to 
retain, when they have been passed off, 
and in, and carried through, three 
heads, as if by distillation ascending, 
distillation middle, and distillation de- 
scending: for the three heads are, 
namely, the head of the authoress, who 
does not half understand the philo- 
sophers ; the head of the Parisian, who 
again half understands our authoress ; 
and finally, the head of the Parisianess, 
who again half understands the Pa- 
risian. Through such a series of in- 
termediate glasses the light in the last 
may readily refract itself into darkness. 

Meanwhile, let the former praise 
remain to her unimpaired, that she 
still seizes in our philosophy the sunny 
side, which holds of the heart, to ex- 
hibit and illuminate the mossy north 
side ofthe French philosophy. Striking 
expressions of noblest sentiments and 
viewsare uncovered, like pearl-muscles, 
in this philosophic ebb and flow. Pre- 
cious, also, in itself, is the nineteenth 
chapter, on Marriage Love, though for 
this topic, foreign in philosophy, it 
were hard to find any right conductor 
into such a discussion, except, indeed, 
the philosophers Crates and Socrates 
furnish one. 

As the sixth and last volume treats of 
Religion and Enthusiasm,—a French 
juxtaposition, —it is almost her heart 
alone that speaks, and the language of 
this is always a pure and rich one. 
The separate pearls, from the philo- 
sophic ebb, here collect themselves 
into a pearl necklace. She speaks 
nobly (p. 78—86) on Nature, and 
Man, and Eternity; so, likewise, in 
chap. x., on Enthusiasm. Individual 
baldnesses it were easy for Reviewer 
to extract—for they are short; but 
individual splendours difficult — for 
they are too long. 

To one who loves not only Germany, 
but mankind, or rather, both in each 
other, her praise and high preference 
of the German religious temper, in this 
volume, almost grows to pain: for, as 
we Germans ourselves complain of 
our coldness, she could have found a 
temperate climate here only by con- 
trast with the French ice-field of irre- 
ligion from which she comes. Truly, 
she is in the right. The French, in 
these very days, have accepted their 
Sunday as crabbedly as the Germans 
parted with their second Sundays, or 
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holydays, when forced to do it. Thus 
does the poisonous meadow-saffron of 
the Revolution, after its autumn-flowers 
have been left solitary and withered, 
still keep under ground its narcotic 
bulb for the awakened spring, almost 
as if the spirit of freedom in this revo- 
lution, like the spirit of Christianity, 
should construct and remodel every 
foreign people—only not the Jewish, 
where were the Nativity and Cruci- 
fixion. 

The bitterness of the Parisian jour- 
nal-corps, who have charged against 
this work of the baroness more fiercely 
than against all her romances, shews us 
that it is something else than difference 
of taste that they strike and fire at: 
their hearts have been doubly provoked 
by this comparison, and trebly by this 
discordance in their own most inward 
feeling, which loves not to expose 
itself as an outward one. In romances, 
they took all manner of religion as it 
came: they could charge it on the 
characters, and absolve the poetess ; 
but here she herself—not with forty 
lips, but with her own—has spoken 
out for religion, and against the coun- 
try where religion is yet no rémigrée. 

A special pamphlet, published in 
Paris, on this work, enlists the method 
of question and answer in the service 
of delusion, to exhibit bold beauties, 
by distorting them from their accom- 
paniments, in the character of bombast. 
It is but seldom that our authoress 
sins, and, in German fashion, against 
German taste, as in tom. vi. p. 11, 
where she says, 


‘* Tous les moutons du méme troupeau 
viennent donner, les uns aprés les autres, 
leurs coups-de-téte aux idées, qui n’en 
restent moins ce qu’elles sont.” 


In presence of a descriptive power 


* Frip is the anagram of J. P. F. 
cases.—T. 
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that delights foreign nations, one might 
hope the existing French would mo- 
destly sink mute—they whose eulo- 
gistic manner, in the Moniteur, in the 
senate, and every where, towards the 
throne, has at all times been as 
strained, windy, and faded, as its 
object ; and in whom, as in men dying 
the wrong way, (while, in common 
cases, in the cooling of the outward 
limbs, the heart continues to give 
heat,) nothing remains warm but the 
members from which the frozen heart 
lies farthest. 

It is difficult, amid so many bright 
passages, which, like polished gold, 
not only glitter, but image and exhibit, 
to select the best. For example, the 
description of the Alps by night, and 
of the whole festival of Interlaken, 
(tom. i. ch. xx.) ;—the remark (tom. v. 
p- 87) that both the excess of heat in 
the east, and of cold in the north, in- 
cline the mind to idealism and visu- 
ality; —or this, (tom. v. p. 27), “ Ce 
qui manque en France, en tout genre, 
c’est le sentiment et l’habitude du re- 
spect.” So likewise, tom. v. pp. 11, 
97, 109, 125, 207. 

Still more than we admire the work 
is the authoress, considering also her 
sex and her nation, to be admired. 
Probably she is the only woman in 
Europe, and still more probably the 
only French person in France, that 
could have written such a book on 
Germany. Had Germany been her 
cradle and school, she might have 
written a still better work, namely, on 
France. And so we shall wish this 
spiritual Amazon strength and heart 
for new campaigns and victories ; and 
then, should she again prove the re- 
vieweress of a reviewer, let no one un- 
dertake that matrimonial relation but 
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HORACE IN OTHER SHAPES. 
Bp barious Hanvs. 


«< To what base uses we return, Horatio!” 
Lis. I. Carmen VII. 
Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon, aut Mitylenen, &c. 


Some say that the air is much finer in Paris, 
Or puff Naples in strains all as soft as its soap ; 
Others laud in their journal the City Eternal, 
The Piazza di Spagna, the Corso, the Pope ;— 
Some more waste their pennies in tumbledown Venice 
Or beggarly Florence, where Burghersh is queen ; 
And we've heard some dull villain bepraising of Milan. 
Some, like mulligatawny, are stuck in Turin ;— 
It me very much puzzles to find what’s in Brussels ;— 
As for Spa or Liege, why that’s only a bam. 
Their taste is not much, sir, who, lauding the Dutch, sir, 
Speak well of that big-breechesed town, Amsterdam. 
I’d as soon read Tom Roscoe, as sojourn in Moscow 
Or in Petersburgh, frosty-faced home of the Czar; 
And as for your Hamburghers, and all other d burghers, 
God keep us from such cursed cattle afar. 
Let them prate of the Prater, while others so great are 
On Berlin, where Blucher I knew in old times; 
But I vow unto you, Nick, that sooner than Munich 
I’d dwell in, I’d listen to Ludwig’s own rhymes. 
In jack-boots or patiens, away off to Athens, 
Philhells and bluestockings, dear women! repair ; 
While the Turcophiles ramble to Mahomet’s Stambol, 
But, by Allah! —dear fellow— you'll ne’er catch me there. 
As for Stockholm, in Sweden, (which Rudbeck thought Eden), 
I'd as lief go to Boulogne or Botany Bay ;— 
He must be a Pagan, who thinks Copenhagen 
A spot where a Christian could venture to stay. 
My head I’m not troubling about dirty Dublin, 
Or Edinburgh city, small place in the north ; 
The first in the Liffey I’d pitch in a jiffy, 
’Tother village might fill some thin creek of the Forth. 
To conclude— To Madrid, sir, farewell do I bid, sir, 
And garlicky Lisbon, strong town of Miguel; — 
So, on casting the tour up of all parts of Europe, 
I conclude for the sweet shady side of Pall Mall. 


SaMUEL RoceErs. 





Epop. XIV. 


Mollis inertia, &c. 


[Please read the Latin as it ought to be read, minding your arsis and thesis, and making the elisions.] 


















































What influence soft, you ask, has scattered thus 
Oblivionem sensibus, 

As if the cups of Lethe to the brim 
Arente fauce traxerim. 

The question, dear Mecznas, lays me flat: 
Deis, Deis, nam me vetat. 

The lines commenced and promised long by me 
Ad umbilic’ adducere, 

I quote as precedent to all and som« 
Anacreonta Teitim, 

Who sung his loves in many a lyric gem, 
Non elaborat’ ad -pedem. 

"Twill be your turn—and if no fairer one 
Accendit obsess’ Ilion, 

Rejoice—a hussey not with one (verb. sat.) 

Contenta Phryne macerat. Oviver York. 








Horace in other Shapes. 
Lis. I. Carmen IV. Ad Alvanleiun. 


Solvitur acris hyems graté vicé veris et favord, &c. 


The streets are dry and warm with vernal gales, 

And sparrows chirp, and joyous cock their tails ; 

No more do simpering misses love the fire, 

Nor grumbling dowagers bright suns desire. 

Now spring begins to bloom o’er Richmond fields, 

And Park of Hyde its richest verdure yields. 

Beneath the chandelier’s dispensing light 

Fair opera-dancers trip their devious flight, 

With petticoats that scarce their haunches hide, 

Showing their sturdy legs in conscious pride. 

Thou worn-out rake, spit forth thy drivelling ire— 

Applaud, mustachio’d dandy, and admire, 

Heave sighs slow-drawn from thy salacious breast, 

And stand of De Varennes the slave confess’d. 

Cabs and landaus stream down gay Regent Street, 

And Beauty walks with silver-tinkling feet, 

To gaze on Howell’s rarities ;—-and now 

Young foplings canter along Rotten Row. 

Oh! be it mine to join in the carouse 

Frequent and full in noble Devon’s house, 

Whose livery’d lacquey, like fair-dealing Fate, 

Calls every body to his master’s gate, 

Where all the “ ton,” and each Exclusive blade, 

Frisk through and caricole a galopade, 

And, proud of gaudy dress or cambric shirt, 

Cut capers, ogle, waltz, and laugh and flirt. 

And now at Crockford’s, hark ! the doctors rattle, 

And every noisy swindler there shews battle ; 

And now the sporters all, with knowing look, 

Seem to bet odds ’gainst Gully’s Mameluke. 

Make haste, my Alvanley, fan well your fire, 

And quaff the bowl, my venerable sire ! 

And take of every thing a quantum suff, 

Till Death shall make you vanish like a pinch of snuff. 
Jounny WHISTLECRAFT, 


Lis. I. Carmen XV. 


Pastor cum traheret per freta navibus, &c. 


When o’er the Straits of Dover hied 
The German with Law’s lovely bride, 
Dame Shipton, on each tottering limb-o 
Stood upright, and, with arms a-kimbo, 
Sang forth, “ Ye think, by speedy flight, 
To cheat the dandy Lord outright ; 

But Hardinge, as the friend of Law, 
Will souse you with his oily jaw. 

Alas! what boots the ire of Hume ? 
Why’s Phillimore in such a fume? 

Or why, without the feeing pence, 

Doth Wetherell use his eloquence ? 


This sudden flight will stir of all 
Town exquisites the bitter gall, 
That sue should all their number scoff, 
And with that Teutscher chap be off! 
Now Esterhazy girds his loins 
For hot pursuit, whom Duncombe joins ; 
And Ranelagh young, doth with them gather, 
(A lad all worthy of his father) ; 
And G e, skilled in dice-box rattle, 
Posts with them for the prize to battle ; 





Horace in other Shapes. 


And Alvanley and H. de Roos 

Are seen amidst the chase of goose ; 
And in the throng of curs the bay 

Is heard of Mill and Castlereagh, | 
And Anson, aye so neat and gay,— J 
And thus they scud away, away ! 


Then Armstrong laughs aloud —the wit— 
As if his sides were nigh to split, 
And with old Sefton mounts aloof, 
Ev’n to the top of Crockford’s roof, 
And with his spyglass looks afar, 
To see the chase and tug of war. 
That he may first go round and tell 
Who slunk behind —who won—who fell ! 
But sue, as stag, when, after spying 
A sneaking wolf, is seen a-flying 
Aghast—-so like that timorous brute, 
Sue’ll leave behind the hot pursuit ; 
And London will in hubbub be 
At her miscalled treachery , 
And Dawson, Peel, and Hardinge, will 
Get sicnep The Separation Bill.” 

Prerce Puncent. 


Dear Fraser, 


If the following translation is of use, it is at your service. Don’t forget, how- 
ever, to hand over the halfpence. Yours, &c. M. O’D. 


SONG BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY. 


Lis. III. Carmen XIX. 
Quantum distet ab Inacho, &c. 


Don’t bother me with your old tales of Plantagenet, 
Your stories of Richard, or Harry, or Ned, 
Greater nonsense than such, why, I cannot imagine it— 
We have heard long ago what of them can be said. 
Come, tell me the place where I’ll get the best bottle, 
The strongest of tumblers, the mildest cigars, 
Or where I’d most chances of wetting my throttle 
By the fire of a friend, when the coppers are scarce. 
I call for a bumper—here, waiter, clean glasses !— 
Here’s the moon, or the stars, or whatever you please ;— 
four health, Jack Mulroony ; so, off with “ the lasses” 
Why, thirty jugs more we’d demolish with ease. 
Let the poet, God help him!—I see he’s half muzzy — 
Take no more than nine tumblers, that’s one less than ten ; 
And those who’ve a fancy to shy getting boozy, 
Should not venture much further than twice that again. 
So ho! What’s the matter? Let’s kick up a riot. 
Here, piper! you ruffian, come blow us a jig ;— 
Do you think, for a moment, I mean to be quiet ! 
If I do, may old Scratch run away with my wig! 
Make a row! push the bottle! whoop, shout, boys, and caper. 
Why the deuce should I not raise a tumult and roar? 
The neighbours, you say, will look sulky and vapour, 
And so willthe pretty young doxy next door ;— 
What! old fellow’s friend? Pish! Tom, here is the lady, 
Black-haired and black-eyed, you’ve been courting so long. 
As for me— fill the glass for the dear Widow Brady 
Whose three hundred a year wakes your Munsterman’s song. 





The Wounded Spirit. 


THE WOUNDED SPIRIT. 


*« Importuna e grave salma.”— MicuarL ANGELO. 


Cuapter I. 


‘* The fountain of my heart dried up within me,— 
With nought that loved me, and with nought to love, 
I stood upon the desert earth alone,— 
I stood and wondered at my desolation.”—Marurin. 


Ar the age of ten years I was left an 
orphan, under the direction and tutor- 
age of guardians. Did I say that they 
were negligent of the trust committed 
to their care, or failed in the fulfilment 
of their duties towards their ward, I 
should be affirming what I have no 
reason to believe, and gratuitously 
doing them an injustice. But how 
many little kindnesses are there whieh 
we can expect to find in the exercise 
of parental solicitude alone !—how 
many nameless, countless blessings, 
which, sought everywhere, are no- 
where to be found, except within the 
delightful precincts of home! Alas! 
I was doomed to feel the truth of all 
this by melancholy conviction; and 
the tears with which I have but too 
often moistened my boyish pillow, at- 
test what must be the sorrows of that 
heart which is left by sad destiny to a 
common care. 

My constitution was naturally but 
slender and weakly; and when my 
compeers were abroad in the clear 
bracing air, I was but too often con- 
demned to the trappings and bucklings 
of the nursery. But I was the darling 
of my mother. Nothing that could 
soothe or please me was withheld, and 
all my little wants were attended to 
with a solicitude, that not only seemed 
to delight in their gratification, but 
grieved only that it could not fore- 
stall them. Of my father I re- 
member nothing: he was a colonel in 
the army, and had died at Demerara 
when I was yet a very little child; but 
I have heard that his features and my 
own were very similar,—a circum- 
stance which, doubtless, had no tend- 
ency to lessen my poor mother’s regard 
for me, for they are said to have lived 
together in the closest bonds of affec- 
‘tion. I recollect yet distinctly, that 
she one day took a miniature from her 


bosom, and burst into tears, as she 
gazed first on it and then on me. I 
asked her what made her cry? Little 
did I think then that it was the anni- 
versary of my father’s death. 

Instead of being oppressed by early 
deprivations and by the feeling of mis- 
fortune, it would have required all the 
gentle fostering of a parent’s hand to 
cherish such a hothouse plant as I was, 
to the strength and stability of vigorous 
manhood. What can be said? Provi- 
dence had decreed it otherwise. My 
dear, dear mother was cut off by a 
sudden fever; and the home of my 
childhood was left unto me desolate. 
An only sister, but five years old, was 
left to share my orphanage. Poor 
Matilda! how we used to sit and cry 
together, half conscious, and half mar- 
velling at our untoward destiny. Me- 
thinks, as in those far off days, I yet 
see thy raven hair, and thy bright black 
eyes, as when I carried thee on my 
shoulder through the garden, and thou 
wouldst pluck from the wall the fresh 
green herbs for our favourite canary- 
bird. 

My poor sister was too young to feel 
the full weight of the loss we had sus- 
tained ; and, even to myself, the re- 
membrance of my mother’s love soon 
came to me but as a dream—as the 
memory of some sunlight landscape, 
which floated before my mind with a 
vague brilliance. Yet I still remember 
our house, and the pictures in the 
drawing-room, large, and stern, and 
gloomy, in their deep gilt frames— 
and Turk, the shaggy watch-dog, that 
lay in its green painted kennel in the 
court-yard, with its tremendous bark, 
and rattling chain—and the two moss- 
greened lilac trees beside the porch— 
and the old woman, Barbara, that kept 
our gate, and used to sit in the sun- 
shine, amid the rose-bushes, knitting 
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stockings. Other fragments of the 
olden time, besides these, occasionally 
come to mind, like shattered wrecks 
floating on the ocean,—and then I 
see my mother’s face, as when in rap- 
ture she used to lift me from the ground, 
and press me to her maternal breast,— 
and now I seem to behold her dark- 
ened death-chamber, and hear her faint 
low voice, as when she blessed me from 
the depths of that heart, which the lapse 
of a few moments was to still for ever! 

On the day subsequent to my mo- 
ther’s funeral, I recollect sitting on the 
sofa of the drawing-room beside Mr. 
Elton, one of my guardians, who was 
paying off all the servants. All had 
been long, long in the family, which 
had become to them, as it were, their 
own ; and each, in turn, shook me by 
the hand and kissed me. The “ old 
familiar faces” were all scattered. One 
only remained to extinguish the last 
household fires; and then I heard the 
window-shutters barred, and the great 
door locked. My sister had been taken 
away, two days before, to the house of 
one of her guardians, preparatory to 
fixing her at some seminary for female 
education. I looked back, as we hur- 
ried down the little avenue of limes, 
at the silent and deserted mansion, 
every room and nook of which was 
familiar to my childish remembrance. 
Mr. Elton chid me for looking so sor- 
rowful, and gave me some sweetmeats. 
When we came to the turn of the road, 
a postchaise was in waiting; and from 
this scene of silence and sorrow I was 
hurried away to a boarding-school ten 
miles distant. 

But a week before, I had a parent— 
and I had a home: now I was an or- 
phan, committed to the care of strangers. 
Yet I must confess, that nowhere could 
I have been more fortunately placed 
than under the care of Dr. Singleton, 
a gentleman of learning and judgment, 
faithful alike to his pastoral charge and 
to his pupils, ruling with a mild yet 
firm hand, and exercising an almost 
parental sway over the minds of his 
young charges. Still the boarding- 
school was a boarding-school ; and the 
house being crowded, was tonsequently 
noisy ; while, as in all such miscel- 
laneous assemblages, the large, boys 
tyrannised over the smaller. 

Brought up, as I had been, on the 
lap of indulgent attention, it ‘is need- 
less for me to say, that I was but ill 
calculated to sustain my own part in 
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this bustling and heterogeneous assem- 
blage ; for all my wants had been sup- 
plied as soon as signified—and all my 
humours had been gratified—and I had 
reigned in the affections of a whole 
household almost without a rival, for 
my sister was still too young to be 
considered in that light. Here I found 
myself but one of many, all of whom 
were contending, by mental or corpo- 
real exertion, for mastery and pre- 
eminence. When wronged, I had no 
one to whom I could appeal. Scenes of 
sombre industry and attention alter- 
nated with hours of tumultuous relaxa- 
tion. From my simple and unsuspi- 
cious disposition, I was for some time 
continually exposed to the dupery of 
cunning; yet, when pride called upon 
me to resist, I was too often doomed 
to find resistance in vain, and obliged 
to bow down before petty tyranny. 
Quiet, solitary, and reserved, I was 
kept in a perpetual fever by the noisy, 
the mischievous, and the frivolous. In 
short, | was at once an unwilling actor 
in a miniature theatre of life—in a 
drama for which I had no relish; and 
tiny though its concerns might seem to 
be, it was at the time as important to 
all engaged in it as the great one is 
now, and as pregnant to its performers 
in chances and changes, in griefs and 
pleasures, in all that can elevate the 
heart to gladness, or sink it into de- 
spondency. To firmer nerves and more 
robust frames it might seem otherwise ; 
but to one constituted like me nothing 
could be worse suited. From being 
the sole, the engrossing object of pa- 
rental love, the apple of my mother’s 
eye, the cherished of all visitors, I was 
thrown loose amid a crowd of un- 
caring strangers, to be an insignificant 
portion of a great unit. Hating all 
noise aud contention, my tortures were 
as of one chained beside the thunder 
of a cataract. 

I was a lover of solitude; a haunter 
of the green forests; a wanderer by 
the still waters; and the perpetual 
bustle around me transformed my ex- 
istence into a kind of slow fever—a 
state of misery, which the attentions, 
nay, even the marked kindness, of our 
preceptor, though they tended in some 
measure to alleviate, were never ade- 
quate altogether to remove. 

W ith none of the boys at this semi- 
nary did I ever form any thing like a 
cordial friendship ; save with one, whose 
name was Matthew Berkley, the son of 
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a post-captain. He was two years 
younger than I; and, notwithstanding 
my withdrawing manners, he persisted 
in attaching himself to me, by doing 
me numberless little kind offices, by 
consulting me in all his concerns, and 
ealling on me occasionally to assist 
him in redressing his supposed griev- 
ances. He was a slender, graceful- 
looking boy, with yellow hair, florid 
complexion, and bright blue eyes. Me- 
thinks I see him standing before me 
still on the green turf, as on that calm, 
cloudless, delicious summer day, when 
we reached the margin of the Ouse, for 
the purpose of bathing together. Poor 
Berkley was all joy and happiness, 
from having that morning received a 
letter from his father, whom he had 
not seen for two years (his mother was 
long since dead), of his having arrived 
at Plymouth, and of his intention of 
being down at Dr. Singleton’s in the 
course of a fortnight. I envied him 
the felicity of having a father, and 
shared in the anticipated gladness of 
their meeting. Matthew had brought 
some biscuits in his pocket, and he 
divided them with me. We were sit- 
ting by the water-side, with our waist- 
coats unbuttoned, cooling ourselves, 
when we espied several tempting clus- 
ters of hazel-nuts on an old tree, over- 
hanging the stream. Immediately we 
both started up, and Matthew, being 
lightest, proffered to mount. After 
having thrown down several clusters, 
he ascended higher, and trusted his 
weight on a too slender branch. It 
broke with him—I saw him caught 
on some inferior boughs, and hanging, 
with his feet uppermost, for a second, 
then plunge into the flood beneath. 
I raised a wild cry of desperation, and 
stood for a few moments spell-bound ; 
then rushed into the water, to endea- 
vour saving the life of my friend. His 
hat was sailing on the surface; but the 
body of poor Berkley arose no more. 
I ran about frantic with agony, and, 
supported by the branches of the trees, 
floundered beyond my depths; I then 
mounted aloft, and, tearing off the 
longest bough I could lay my hand 
on, groped about with it in the pool, 
but to no purpose. Amazement, and 
terror, and confusion, paralysed me. 
Could it be, that the being who, but 
a few minutes before, divided his bis- 
cuits with me, and whose lesson I had 
on our way assisted him in conning 
over, was now gone for ever! Was I 
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never to behold him more! Were the 
laughing blue eyes of Matthew Berkley 
shrouded in an eternal eclipse ! 

After remaining by the river for 
nearly an hour in a sort of lethargic 
stupor, I awoke to a sense of unde- 
finable horror —I had even some feel- 
ing as if the guilt of his death rested 
on my head. Then hurrying home, I 
rushed into the study of Dr. Singleton, 
and told him all. Search was instantly 
made, the body of Matthew Berkley 
was recovered, but life had been long 
extinct. 

Perhaps few—and it is well—are so 
constituted as to be able fully to enter 
into the feelings of my mind which 
followed this melancholy circumstance. 
When wandering alone—and I now 
hated society more than ever—often, 
methought, did I hear the voice of 
Matthew Berkley in its joyous playful- 
ness, then awaken from my reverie to 
the dread consciousness that it was 
hushed for ever; and often did I awake 
at midnight from the dream that pic- 
tured him in all the kindliest looks 
that he wore in life, to feel that he had 
perished, and that perhaps his death 
was occasioned by my negligence. 

Matthew Berkley had been a general 
favourite, and his melancholy end 
threw a gloom over the whole of our 
little society; and though I was now 
more miserable and discontented than 
ever, to the credit of my schoolfellows 
let me confess, that the misfortune, to 
which I was more nearly connected, 
instead of lessening me in their eyes, 
seemed to have, in a great measure, 
broken down the barriers which sepa- 
rated us, and given me an additional 
claim to their sympathy and regards. 
But not the less certainly or severely 
on that account was I the victim of 
my over-sensibility. 

What boots it, however, to relate the 
accidents and changes that chequered 
my lot, or the methods I took to break, 
one by one, the Lilliputian cords of 
bondage which fastened me to the 
groundbed of affliction ; for, although 
accounted an apt scholar, and having 
unconsciously wormed myself into the 
friendship or esteem of most of my 
schoolfellows distinguished for talents 
and worth, still I never enjoyed that 
daylight of the mind, that buoyancy of 
spirit, which is glad, it knows not why 
or wherefore, and revels in the luxury 
of its own feelings, extracting delight 
from every thing, as the bee is said 
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to collect honey, even from poison- 
flowers. No! nature had moulded 
me on another construction, and mine 
was despondency and gloom, instead 
of that healthiness of soul which tri- 
umphs over every care and regret, like 
sunlight breaking through the morning 
twilight, and, looking on every object 
in its most felicitous point of view, 
sheds, even upon turmoil and tempest, 
the calm Ausonian serenity of a sum- 
mer landscape. My mind was a rest- 
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*« It was not in the winter 
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less thing, never at ease; its surface 
was like a dark pool, constantly stirred 
into agitation by the hand of thought. 
To the present-I could not confine 
myself. I was either reverting to, and 
mourning over the brilliancies of the 
past, or conjuring up dark anticipa- 
tions for the future. Bitter was the 
cup that destiny had set for my drink- 
ing; but at the bottom of it was found 
a precious unmelted pearl. 










Our loving lot was cast, 
It was the time of roses,— 
We plucked them as we passed.”— Hoop. 


Time, which, whether in joy or in 
sorrow, passes over alike regardlessly, 
brought scarcely any alleviation to my 
distresses; for my sufferings were of 
that internal kind which, in a great 
measure, originates in peculiarity of 
constitution, and which outward things 
can neither entirely calm nor obliter- 
ate. Three years had elapsed since 
I came to reside under the hospitable 
roof of Dr. Singleton; and now a cir- 
cumstance occurred which formed a 
new epoch in my existence. 

* Cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” in all 
the aspirations of my spirit, with long- 
ings after some good yet unseen and 
unattained, my existence, during that 
long period, had glided away in a 
dreamy pensiveness and a solitary 
gloom, while I, a romantic visionary, 
looked forward to the future for a 
happiness I had not yet tasted, as 
the too early arisen traveller tarries 
anxiously in twilight for the dawning 
of day. My dispositions were now 
known, and my companions had long 
ceased to harass me. They knew that 
I hated participating in their noisy 
sports; and so I was left much to the 
freedom of my own will with regard 
to my reading and my rural rambles. 

Well do I remember— indeed the 
picture and the season are as fresh in 
my recollection as things’ of yesterday 
(ah, fresher far! for when yesterday 
hath for me passed into irrevocable 
oblivion, the things of that hour will 
remain unobliterated still;)—well do 
I remember the evening, when, enter- 
ing the parlour, I beheld a new and 
beautiful inmate. Anna Singleton was 





the only daughter of my preceptor, 
and had that day returned home from 
the metropolis, where she had been 
boarded for several years in the com- 
pletion of her education. 

Surely there is a sympathy in human 
souls, some undefinable attraction, that 
links us, as it were by instinct, to spi- 
rits of a similar temperament; while 
between others, whose minds are of 
jarring elements, a barrier seems to be 
set up by nature, which no familiarity 
is capable of overleaping. There are 
some faces that excite an interest, a 
friendship at first sight; from others 
we experience an immediate revulsion. 
With the thoughts of some our own 
thoughts blend and amalgamate spon- 
taneously, like kindred elements, whose 
properties are the same; but from the 
feelings of others our own are as oppo- 
site as oil and water. Circumstances 
may cause them to be dashed together, 
but, though seemingly commixed, they 
never coalesce. The compound soon 
shews itself a heterogeneous one, and, 
in the calm that succeeds, they sepa- 
rate into individual entireness. 

My mind was, at this very time, in 
one of its vaguest and most uncom- 
fortable moods. It was restless, un- 
satisfied, foreboding, and _ irritable. 
Existence weighed like a burden on 
the shoulders; and, though one mali- 
cious thought towards a breathing 
thing never entered my heart, I could 
have quarrelled with my own shadow 
following me in the sunshine. With- 
out a recent tangible sorrow over which 
I might find a melancholy luxury to 
brood—without one fostered hope to 
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which my aspirations might cling in 
the anticipation of happiness, the 
change was electrical. 

This apparent delegate from heaven, 
sent in mercy to be the soother of my 
troubled mind, cast her blue eyes upon 
me. In those eyes dwelt luxurious 
happiness, chastened by the calm of 
serener worlds. Never shall I forget 
the beauty of that countenance, which, 
while it kindled with the soft music 
of a voice that, even in its playful 
cadences, made my heart swell within 
my breast, awakened me to the sense 
of a new and more exquisite existence. 
A hitherto unseen paradise opened its 
enchantments before me, and I felt 
that, whatever might be my fate here- 
after, the span of being had not been 
wholly unblest. 

Anna Singleton ! How the syllables 
yet thrill like magic through my frame! 
—Anna Singleton! I dare hardly at- 
tempt to describe her, such as she 
flashed on my sight and soul at this 
our first interview. If ever there was 
a seraph who put on for a while the 
habiliments of mortality, it was she 
who then stood embodied before me. 
The glance of her soft blue eyes sub- 
dued my soul by a divine magic all 
their own, and hervoice thrilled through 
me with the power of a music to which 
I had heard nothing equal. Before 
that sound care and sorrow were dissi- 
pated ; yet, while it exalted my soul 
to rapture, it subdued my heart to the 
brink of tears. It sounded like an echo 
from Elysium. I was spell-bound. 

I lay down that night, not to sleep, 
but to dream. When I had extin- 
guished my candle, the full moon 
flooded my chamber with its silver 
radiance, and the acacias encircling 
my windows twinkled through all their 
multitudinous leaves, as if alive to the 
luxury of the hour. Earth and heaven 
were still; it seemed as if peace go- 
verned the universe, and the tranquil- 
lity of the season and the scene mingled 
itself with my thoughts, while, ever and 
anon, the angelic loveliness of the being 
I had left haunted my thoughts like an 
illusive angel, too beautiful for a crea- 
ture of earth, and too pure to be the 
partner of man. Night glided over 
sweetly in these paradisaical reveries, 
and in the calm of morning my thoughts 
were still with her: as the rainbow 
hangs over the stream, so brooded my 


spirit over the treasured remembrance 
of her loveliness. 
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During the whole of the succeeding 
day, my mind was in a state of fer- * 
ment, ruffled, unsettled, alternately 
tossed to and fro with gloomy doubts, 
or elevated by pleasant anticipations. 
A load of luxurious sorrow oppressed 
my heart. The bird sings not more 
imploringly for its absent mate, than 
watched mine eyes for a glimpse of 
their sudden idol; and, although al- 
ready intoxicated with love, I thirsted 
to drink deeper and deeper of the 
Circean cup. My passion amounted 
almost to a superstitious frenzy, and 
my spirit was haunted by the feeling 
that she could not be altogether this low 
earth’s denizen. Soon, to my delight, 
I discovered that her nature, like that 
of all who are noble, impassioned, 
high-toned, and generous, had in it a 
dash of the romantic—in other words, 
she valued virtue for its own sake, and 
loathed meanness, whoever was the 
perpetrator. “ Romantic,” after all, 
is perhaps not the word; and perhaps 
“ideal” is the term more calculated 
to express my meaning; as I allude 
only to her imaginative belief in all 
that thought can conceive of the beau- 
tiful, pure, and great, cherished almost 
against conviction, and amid the de- 
basing thoughts and things of this ter- 
restrial delusion. 

Let it not appear paradoxical ; even 
at this very time, though no pleasure 
beamed in upon me, either from the 
external world or the light of my own 
thoughts—though solitude was pre- 
ferred to the society of my fellow- 
creatures, and melancholy bowed me 
to the dust, yet was I an optimist, 
a steadfast believer not only in ulti- 
mate perfection, but in the present fit- 
ness of all things. The whole world 
was tinged with the chivalrous glow of 
my imagination, and all objects were 
sublimated by the furnace flame of my 
passions. As a cloud sailing over the 
blue expanse, and finding nought but 
the brilliant and empty air, such had 
been I, till the image of Anna Single- 
ton satisfied my vacant longings, and 
filled my whole heart. 

My anxiety for acquaintanceship 
must have appeared obvious to her; 
for, shunning all others, I sought but 
her only. In a short time, indeed, 
living under the same roof as we did, 
similarity of tastes must have brought 
us more and more together; but her 
mind’s mirror betrayed not the be- 
dimming haze of mine. Pure was she 
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and good, gentle and affectionate, and 
her magnanimity supported her in the 
belief that all were as pure and good, 
as gentle and affectionate, as herself. 
Could unhappiness spring from such 
elements? Forbid it, Heaven! Her 
buoyant young spirit had, as yet, been 
seldom damped by the presence of 
care; and she seemed to shake sorrow 
from her thoughts, as a thing which 
had no business there, as easily as the 
swan scatters the water-drops from her 
plumes. She seemed to breathe an 
atmosphere of delight; and the grass 
and wild-flowers, to my eyes, appeared 
to glory in the pressure of her foot- 
steps. Knowing not her superiority, 
she banished far from her every idea 
of self-conceit and affectation. The 
rose not more luxuriantly beautiful, 
the lily not more chastely pure, the 
violet not more withdrawingly unas- 
suming, what must not Anna Single- 
ton have appeared to a wayward heart 
like mine? She seemed formed by 
nature, in mind and mould, as the 
pattern of a perfect woman —as a spe- 
cimen of how much of divinity might 
be blended with terrestrial elements. 
Who was worthy to exchange affec- 
tions with such a being? Una, Desde- 
mona, and Imogene,— purity, passion, 
and nature, blent together to form one 
paragon! All—utterly unworthy did 
I feel myself; yet, even in the depth 
of my self-abasement, did my heart’s 
core burn to receive her, and hallow 
her image, as an altar before which its 
passions would bow, and its longings 
be satisfied for ever ! 

Years have passed —times and cir- 
cumstances have changed —and, like 


the waves of the ocean, joys and sor- . 


rows succeeding each other have min- 
gled and melted away —and, like the 
illusive hues of the rainbow, hopes 
have beckoned on, only to vanish be- 
fore the pursuit—and thoughts, the 
deep, silent, agitating thoughts of the 
bosom, moulded by casualties, have 
taken another bias—a larger and more 
extensive communication with man- 
kind has been opened —faces as beau- 
tiful, perhaps, to unprejudiced eyes I 
may have seen—I may Have listened 
to the music and the melody of tongues 
which, in other years, sounded as 
sweetly and as ravishingly to the ears 
of others as hers did to mine—but 
nothing which the world, amid all its 
sights and shows, has presented to me, 
has been capable of altering the deter- 
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mined conviction of my mind. Yea, 
at this moment, when my hand is 
shrivelled, and my head silvered by 
a long conflict with Time, I would 
not give up the remembrance of Anna 
Singleton, the shadow of a shade, for 
all the breathing and blooming beauty 
of earth, the longevity of Methuselah, 
or the wealth of Cresus. Ah no!— 
if there be a season in existence when 
earth seems heaven—a time when the 
heart exults in the consciousness of 
having found at length something ca- 
pable of satiating all its longings and 
desires, it is in its expansion to first 
love—alas! how often to be utterly 
disappointed. 

Being ever a fond contemplatist of 
nature, perhaps this predilection, more 
than any particular taste, led me to 
amuse my leisure hours in the de- 
lineation of her charms with the pencil. 
There was a tangible bond of union 
betwixt us. Anna Singleton was fond 
of drawing, in which she was an adept, 
and she lent me her sketches to copy. 
Beautiful these sketches were, the 
offspring of feeling and taste; yet I 
thought more of the hand that traced 
the lines before me than of the in- 
trinsic excellence of the performances. 
Often have I sate on a sunny bank in 
the garden with her portfolio opened 
before me, dreaming sweet dreams ; 
and while I gazed over the sheets, did 
I vision the seraphic form that had 
bent over them. It was even a sor- 
row —a task to part with them at 
night, and, when I awoke in the 
morning, my first thought was to pull 
aside the curtains and behold my 
treasure on the table. 

Time glided on in this state of 
blissful uncertainty, and bright visions 
floated before me, colouring all the 
aspects of external nature. In the 
afternoon I went out to take sketches 
of the most beautiful spots around us, 
and wonder not that I laboured with 
assiduity and success, when the object 
of my exertions was to place them 
before the eyes of Anna Singleton. 
Sometimes, while sitting, she would 
come and overlook me. In bend- 
ing forwards, her ringlets sometimes 
touched my cheek; our fingers also 
sometimes casually met. Oh! heavens! 
I dare not attempt in words to embody 
my feelings at such moments. 

It is in vain to conceal love; and 
when we think our passion secret as 
the grave, it is a riddle long before 
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solved by the penetrating around us. 
The shrinking delicacy of my natural 
disposition rendered my passion, how- 
ever, less easily perceptible to common 
observers; and, for a considerable time, 
I believed it “ a book sealed” even to 
Anna Singleton herself. My ill-con- 
cealed agitations — my embarrassed 
absence of mind — my half -stifled 
breathings— my stolen and sometimes 
detected glances, could not, however, 
be long misunderstood. I perceived 
that she began to watch my motions 
narrowly, and that, when our eyes 
met, her’s were not withdrawn more 
hurriedly or more confusedly than 
mine. I perceived, for love is lynx- 
eyed, that she was partial to my 
company; or, at all events, that my 
presence was not disagreeable. I per- 
ceived — oh! thrice happy the youth in 
my situation who beholds the heaven 
of his longing opening on his mind — 
I perceived that her interest in me 
daily increased—-that our hearts were 
drawing nearer and nearer together — 
that, in short, our love was mutual. 
Long, however, was this conscious- 
ness of reciprocal affection allowed to 
remain without a tongue—a secret 
unrevealed and silent—a sharp sword 
hid in the scabbard —a lightning flash 
pent in the cloud. But we were 
happy, thrice happy in the intensity of 
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our mutual feelings ; and being blest 
in the company of each other, a thou- 
sand trifling pretexts served to bring 
us a thousand times together. 

Months passed over in this deep 
and delicious consciousness of recip- 
rocal love, without the smallest ap- 
proach to a declaration, so subdued 
were our young hearts by the ecstasy 
and by the delicacy of our situation. 
When I looked in the eyes of Anna 
Singleton, so bright and so withdraw- 
ing, so affectionate and yet so coy, my 
delighted spirit told me that I could 
not be mistaken. Yet at times a dash 
of gloomy uncertainty overclouded my 
prospects, and for a while I could 
deem myself the dupe of my own 
enthusiastic passions: but with brighter 
circumstances my buoyant hopes re- 
vived within me, and the very idea of 
uncertainty on such a theme was in 
itself a painfully rapturous feeling. 

The desert of existence has its 
oases — its few sunny verdant spots, 
with their green trees and welling 
waters; and the autumnal afternoon 
that witnessed the disclosure of a pas- 
sion so long silently treasured up was 
one of these. As my hand writes, how 
thrillingly the past awakens; even yet 
I see the mighty sun setting in glory 
behind the hills, and listen to the 
blackbirds, singing from the old grove. 


CHAPTER III. 


** She wept with pity and delight,— 
She blushed with love and maiden shame,— 
And like the murmurs of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name.” —CoteripGe. 


As the afternoon was melting into 
evening, I was indulging in my usual 
saunter along the banks of the Ouse, 
which, in our neighbourhood, were 
beautifully wooded to the margin of 
the water. The landscape around us 
was such as a Cowper must have 
admired, and a Claude would have 
loved to paint; but from gazing on 
the shrubs and wild-flowers, the leaping 
trouts, and the bright-plumaged birds, 
I was at length attracted by dense 
gigantic masses of cloud floating sul- 
lenly towards the west, and lighted up 
into a thousand varieties of tint, by the 
vividly darting rays of the setting sun. 
The air, which but a little before was 
still and sultry, was suddenly stirred 
into fierce agitation. The trees were 


bent back, the ripple of the stream 
curled into waves, and a few heavy 
rain-drops fell in the interval of the 
renewing gusts. The song of the 
birds ceased, and though light was yet 
abundant, the clouds had gone down 
over the sun’s disc, leaving the land- 
scape in sombre obscurity. A thunder- 
storm was brooding over the earth, 
the elements of the tempest congre- 
gated in murkier and murkier folds, 
and a sudden lightning flash, vivid and 
angry, compelled me to look about for 
the nearest shelter. 

Not far distant there was a turf-seat 
in a bower of closely-twisted haw- 
thorns, whose gnarled branches I had 
myself taken delight to trim into 
beauty; and although I might have 
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very soon hurried home, it accorded 
more with the excitability of my mind 
to covet their shelter and listen to the 
sublime turmoil of the elements. The 
pelting shower descended ; lightnings 
brightened the countenance of twi- 
light ; while the deep, loud thunders, re- 
verberating through the skies, sounded 
like the voice of the Almighty speaking 
in terrific wrath to a guilty, prostrate, 
and silent earth. 

Who at this moment should rush 
from amid the conflict of nature— who 
should fly panting in breathing beauty 
into this green sanctuary — yea, almost 
into my arms—but the object of my 
passionate idolatry,—almost before I 
was aware I had pressed her to my 
bosom. 

Having been caught in the shower, 
we were here accidentally —ah! how 
blessedly met. She gave a sudden 
exclamation of surprise at encountering 
a human being there, and at such a 
time; and, in her agitation, she was 
hurrying out again without uttering a 
syllable, save my name, which surprise 
seemed involuntarily to make escape 
from her lips; but I held her by the 
hand—I begged her, besought her, 
prayed her to remain: I bade her 
hearken to the roaring wind and the 
rushing rain—I pointed to the grim, 
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«« There are two hearts whose movements thrill 
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lowering clouds—while the bright 
iterations of the lightning sheet, and 
the deepening thunder-peals seconded 
my entreaties. What to us was the 
war of elements? With Anna Sin- 
gleton by my side the turmoil was 
only music, and danger — although a 
large tree was stricken down not a 
hundred yards distant — except for her 
sake, totally unfelt. Still she persisted 
in making homewards; but I told 
her, with a voice broken by emotion, 
that one minute’s conversation with 
her in solitude was to me worth years 
of common existence. I told her that 
without her earth would be a wilder- 
ness and life a dreary blank. I told 
her, in accents that came from the 
heart and went to the heart (for nature 
hath a universal language) that she was 
my day-thought and my night-dream — 
that I loved her to madness. 

How awful are the vicissitudes of 
life! I cannot revert to that evening, 
and contrast the feelings of that hour 
with what I know and am conscious of 
now, without a sinking of the heart 
and an inward shudder. But I must 
indulge no longer in the reveries of ‘a 
happiness of which I was not worthy ; 
and, setting my face at once to the 
darkness of misfortune, exhibit the 
reverse of this Elysian picture. 





IV. 


In unison so closely sweet, 
That pulse to pulse, responsive still, 

They both must heave, or cease to beat. 
There are two souls, whose equal flow 

In gentle streams so calmly run, 
That, when they part,—they part—oh, no! 


I was now approaching seventeen, 
when an important letter arrived from 
Mr. Elton and Mr. Serape, my two 
guardians, directed to Dr. Singleton. 
The substance of this letter I might 
have foreseen, but did not at the time 
expect: and something like a tremble 
passed over my frame, when my ve- 
nerable instructor called me into his 
study to make me the communication 
it contained. In a word, I ‘was in- 
formed, that these gentlemen were 
anxious that I should immediately 
make choice of one of the so-called 
learned professions, as they had de- 


They cannot part—these souls are one.” — Byron. 





termined on my removal to college 
before the commencement of the en- 
suing session. 

To part from Anna Singleton as the 
exile parts from his native shore—to 
change the current of thoughts flowing 
all so deeply in one channel—to cut 
asunder the gordian knot, which, never 
to be untied, linked my heart to its 
only real enjoyments—how could my 
spirit bear to think of this? The blow 
was a staggering one to all my deeply 
cherished ideas of happiness; yet cir- 
cumstances, hemming me around, had 
brought me to a precipice that could 
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not be avoided ; and I must either fly 
into open rebellion, or plunge into the 
gulf of misery. 

Had a youth, almost ignorant of the 
circumstances in which he had been 
left, told his friends that he had re- 
solved to pass through life an idler, he 
might have incurred the imputation of 
lunacy, without much blame on their 
parts; what then was I to do? The 
communication of my decision was 
required in a fortnight; and my irre- 
solution may be easily conceived, as I 
had never seriously turned my mind to 
the subject. 

Dr. Singleton, observing my con- 
fusion, besought me, with much friendly 
earnestness, to consider seriously the 
request of my guardians, which, he 
assured me, appeared to him to be 
dictated solely by a sincere regard for 
my welfare. The letter containing the 
requisition was addressed to my pre- 
ceptor, not to myself—a circumstance 
which I can now readily explain from 
the known deference which they must 
have observed me pay to all the opi- 
nions of Dr. Singleton, but which, at 
the time, I regarded as little better 
than a mark of disrespect and insult. 
“Am I such a simpleton,” thought I, 
“as to be considered incapable of 
taking by myself a step which must be 
resolved on by the very meanest and 
most abject of mankind; and on the 
verge of manhood am I not able to 
walk but in leading strings? And my 
answer is to be conveyed also through 
Dr. Singleton? Why,” thought I, 
“ should they not hear my determina- 
tion from my own lips? They treat 
me as a boy, yet call on me to act the 
part of a man.” 

How distracted were my thoughts 
between the desolate idea of tearing 
myself from Anna Singleton and en- 
tering into new habits and new scenes 
of life. Every thing around me as- 
sumed a tenderer and more endearing 
aspect. Never did the weods and the 
streams appear so beautiful as now, 
that I felt I must soon leave them for 
ever. My heart bled and was breaking 
within me, though pride kept me silent ; 
but when [ looked in the face of Annia 
Singleton, who smiled unconscious of 
my doom, while presenting me with a 
carnation at the garden door, I felt 
my reason tottering on the brink of 
insanity. 

Two or three days passed over in 
complete irresolution, but at length I 
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felt the dismal necessity of bringing 
my thoughts to bear on the point. 
Law—could I think of such for a 
profession. Alas! how opposed to the 
habitudes of my mind. Was my life 
to be spent in debate and wrangling, 
in fomenting instead of healing the 
quarrels of society? Was I to make 
the distribution of justice a trade, and 
to lose the sense of right and wrong 
over musty papers and parchments ! 
To a disposition like mine, the slavery 
of Siberia were incomparably prefer- 
able to such a lot. Divinity I did not 
choose, because nature never destined 
me for an orator, and because public 
speaking would have been a trial, an 
exposure, a suffering insupportable to 
my too sensitive nerves. Medicine I 
preferred, not because I had any par- 
ticular bias to the study, but because 
it was a grave, gloomy profession, con- 
nected with all that is heart-desolating 
and mournful—with the decay of the 
body and of the mind—with the mu- 
tability of this earthly state—the non- 
entity of all worldly enjoyments—in 
a word, as not altogether uncongenial 
to the habitual tone and temper of my 
spirit. 

Mournful is the memory of pleasant 
days; and considering the transitoriness 
of all our pleasures, it scarcely appears 
to me in the light of a paradox, that 
even our joys here are sorrows — 
being sought after with anxieties — 
being mere sun-bursts, momentary in 
their duration, in the gloom of exist- 
ence, and leaving behind them a life- 
long memory of painful and unavailing 
regret. Perhaps I never felt the in- 
toxication of love in a more intense 
degree than when the day of my se- 
paration from Anna Singleton had 
almost arrived. There was no friend 
to whom I could impart my feelings, 
and to give me sweet counsel in re- 
turn. I was, as it were, alone in the 
world; the last leaf dangling from the 
November tree. Yet, even in woe, 
there is a species of enjoyment, espe- 
cially if passion is the source of af- 
fliction; and, accordingly, a nameless 
feeling of luxury was linked with “my 
silent suffering and intense.” 

The year, having passed its zenith, 
was now mournfully declining into 
the sunless days and long, boisterous, 
dreary nights of October; and as [ 
wandered about the fading woods, 
dreaming of nothing, save her I was 
about to forsake, perhaps for ever, 
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every thing seemed in conspiracy to 
add to my melancholy gloom. The 
ripe rustling corn had been cut down 
and carried to the farm-yard ; and yel- 
low, withering leaves, whirling through 
the abandoned fields, spoke prophet- 
ically of decay. The skies had put on 
the solemnity of earth; and frequent 
showers fell from the heavy clouds. 
Here and there, as I beat up against 
the winds in my lonely rambles, might 
be seen the sportsman, prowling over 
the sterile wastes with his gun and 
dog ; while ever and anon the piping 
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note of the widowed partridge mingled 
with the sighing breezes. 

What added to the poignancy of my 
feelings was the delicate state of health 
into which Anna Singleton appeared 
falling, and the thoughts of my being 
constrained to leave her in that state. 
What availed my complaints? Often 
was this question put to my conscious 
heart; no alternative remained; and 
yielding to the destiny over which I 
had no control, I gazed steadfastly on 
the star of wormwood which was to 
preside over my after fate. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


LOVE AND THE SEASONS. 


Beauty in the flow’r and tree, 
Beauty o’er the hill and lea, 
Fragrant breezes, freshful showers, 
Smiling sky and budding bowers. 
Laugh we now and jocund play, 
Love is born—make holyday. 


Joys the earth in fruitful teeming, 
Smileth Love with manhood beaming ; 
Summer, Nature’s matron bride, 
Greeteth Love in lusty pride. 
Laugh we yet, and jocund play, 
Love attaineth manhood’s day. 


Autumn comes! All hail to thee, 
Love, of doubtful augury! 
Varied now thy mixed career, 
Mimicking the varied year — 
Now of Spring a gentle gleam — 
Now the flash of Summer beam — 
Now anticipation’s pains 
Shade thy brow, and Winter reigns — 
Now again thy dubious mind 
Feels emotion undefined :— 

Shall we smile or weep for thee, 


Love, of doubtful augury ? 


Winter comes with chilling face— 

(Who withstands his cold embrace ?) — 

Gone is youth and youthful glee, 

Fled is manhood’s bravery ; 

Gone is e’en the fitful feeling 

O’er the heart of Autumn stealing. 
Laugh no more, and cease to play, 
Love is dead! Ah, well-a-day! 
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AN EXPOSTULATION 


Tue proceedings on the Ellenborough 
Divorce Bill are abominable in their 
detail; but the subject is full of in- 
terest, as exposing one of the most 
inexcusable and gross departures from 
common sense that ever disgraced a 
code of justice. 

We all know from history, and 
many of us daily experience, the con- 
sequences of the usurpations of the 
legal courts of the Church in all matters 
likely to be productive of increase of 
its power or of its worldly comforts. 
During the reign of priestcraft and 
intolerance, lordly knights, yeomen, 
and peasantry, were no better than 
helots. Thank Heaven! we are at 
length, in most important points, free 
from such disgraceful slavery; but 
still, to our utter and everlasting shame, 
we allow the old, absurd, insufferably 
pernicious dogma of the church to in- 
terfere in one matter, where, of all 
others, we should listen to nothing but 
plain, homely, honest, good sense. We 
mean in the trifle of marriage. 

We do not intend to dispute that a 
great many of the regulations relative 
to the parties by whom, and the means 
by which, marriage may be constituted, 
are well enough: it would be dealing 
too harshly and uncharitably with those 
worthies who established the procedure 
of canonical law in England, to deny 
that, in some slender particulars, they 
stumbled on the right; but as to 
their views and doctrines relative to 
what they called “ the sacrament of 
wedlock,” nothing could be more ne- 
farious and unjust. These daily pro- 
duce misery, crime, wretchedness, and 
disgrace; yet, the only comfort we 
have is, being told that it is all pro 
salute anime ! 

It is very plain that the canonists 
did not consider that joining the hands 
of a loving couple would necessarily 
be followed with uninterrupted sun- 
shine; and this melancholy fact is 
brought home to the mind of every 
person, in the very act of committing 
matrimony, by the ominous words 
“ for better and for worse:” yet, sin- 
gular it is, that the ecclesiastical courts, 
aware of the imperfections of human 
nature, provide no satisfactory remedy, 
should the union prove disastrous and 
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Expostulation with the Law of Divorce. 


WITH THE LAW OF DIVORCE. 


unhappy. The instant the smiling pair 
leave the church, aud the blushing bride 
hangs on the armof her simpering swain, 
they become one with such intensity, 
that you might as well try to hew 
adamant with a straw as effect a sepa- 
ration. They are dovetailed into an 
unfrangible integer—Siamesed by a 
cord which defies the knife of the most 
skilful surgeon that ever shred limbs 
in an hospital. 

No doubt, there is relief given in 
certain cases where, from previous im- 
pediments, there never should have 
been a marriage at all; but no true 
solace remains for the. unhappy pair 
with whom the “ worse” predominates 
over the “ better.” No excess of ter- 
magant temper—no abomination of 
life or conversation—-give the inno 
cent party ground for procuring ef- 
fective relief. The husband who finds 
that he has wedded a very devil in- 
carnate, must still be contented to 
continue her spouse. “ This is,” say 
the canonists, “ pro salute anime !” 
It may be so; but only by the same 
process of reasoning that led the 
kitchen wench to believe that she was 
gratifying ‘the eels by skinning them, 
and to exclaim, “ Down, wantons, 
down!” when she was incommoded 
by their mirthful evolutions. We re- 
peat, that the existing law of the land 
is, that if a man marry a fair deceiver, 
and she becomes a drunkard, common 
as the wind, a shrew, and a monster of 
depravity, the unbending maxim of the 
learned blockheads who have entailed 
on us the curse of their legislating 
talents, dooms the unfortunate hus- 
band to continue the society of this 
precious daughter of Eve, or live in 
unholy singleness. Such is the law of 
Great Britain—a country arrogating. 
to itself the character of being the pa- 
tron of liberalism and the advocate of 
unlimited improvement in all sub- 
lunary systems. Ours is the abode, 
we are told, of wise men— the soil 
where legislators spring up like mush- 
rooms ; and yet we allow this atrocity 
to exist! The schoolmaster is said to 
be abroad. He might profitably em- 
ploy his time in Mogging right and 
left through every cranny of Doctors’ 
Commons. 

MM 
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But we shall be informed that there 
is a remedy ;—that, although we can- 
not be relieved from the very bond or 
chain of wedlock, yet, on good cause 
shewn, a separation will be granted 
from bed and board. If a wife be- 
comes incurably addicted to pale 
sherry, and runs off with the butler, 
then the husband will not be obliged, 
when she thinks proper to return, to 
eat a cornuto dinner with his frail 
spouse, nor share her detestable couch. 
Truly, a great boon! Most men would 
think that alternative to be in their 
power, whether law interfered or not. 

But, again we shall be caught up by 
the petty tyros, who see nothing but 
wisdom in existing institutions, though 
supported by error and bottomed on 
stupidity, and be told, that, although 
veneration for our canonical fathers 
prevents a divorce d vinculo being 
granted, and only permits a separation 
a mensi et thoro, the aggrieved party 
can go to 3arliament—(we have 
printed the word in black letter, out 
of respect) —a blessed relief, to be 
sure !—and so my Lord Ellenborough 
has found. We shall suppose it to be 
quite true that a foreign prince did 
lace, as he had previously, it is to be 
presumed, unlaced, her ladyship’s 
stays; and that his lordship, having 
obtained a great name for erudition, 
law, science, aud legislation, was 
anxious to have offspring, in whom 
the father’s image might again live; 
and as he disliked that the lady of the 
corsets should have any concern with 
the new creation, he looked about 
where to find a sweet, amiable, fecund 
girl, to be the mother of a family likely 
to emulate their parents in sense and 
beauty. He, however, applies to Par- 
liament to free him of the toils which 
still entangle him. And how must he 
proceed? First, he must prove his 
shame to the entire satisfaction of the 
Ecclesiastical Court. (There is nothing 
too curious for a doctor of laws, nor 
too minute for a proctor.) Then, in 
all form, he discloses the same agree- 
able facts— relieves “ the stuffed bo- 
som of that perilous stuff which weighs 
upon the heart”—to a grinning jury, 
and to the infinite amusement and 
edification of the shoals of minnow 
chancellors who infest the inns of 
court, and scrupulously attend divorce 
cases, to improve their law and morals. 
Then the witnesses, warming with the 
repetition of the subject, are ushered 
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into the House of Lords; and there, 
in slow and audible voice, that the 
Aristocracy may not lose a word, re- 
utter the execrable detail. What has, 
perhaps, been dull and common-place, 
receives raciness and flavour from the 
pleasing cross-interrogatories of the 
noble lords; and, after all this tritura- 
tion, the whole mess of shame and 
wretchedness may be carried into St. 
Stephen’s, and there dished up into a 
savoury pottage, enriched with the 
sweet herbs which the priests of that 
chapel cast in, to give a crowning glory 
to the “ tottle of the whole!” Would 
any man purchase freedom from ma- 
trimonial shackles, though the fetters 
were encrusted with pollution, at such 
a price? Who could endure the daily, 
weekly, and monthly vomitings by the 
press of the most minute private habits, 
—to have the moments of unsuspect- 
ing confidence betrayed—those hours 
divulged, when, full of love and hap- 
piness, the husband cast the world 
aside, and thought only of the soothing 
delights of reciprocal affection? Nay, 
who could bear that (whatever may be 
her faults) the woman whom he prized, 
and believed he had reason to adore, 
should be the subject of vulgar mer- 
riment to every fetid varlet who 
quenches his grovelling soul in to- 
bacco and porter, or knew the abject 
contempt with which was now treated 
the infatuated wretch who had sought 
in pollution for the joys that only 
purity can give 

But, according to our sane system 
of law, not only may the unfortunate 
husband or wife be exposed to this 
fearful gantlet, but, by an additional 
exercise of wisdom, the price at which 
this unenviable remedy can be pro- 
cured, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, would utterly impoverish him. 
No doubt the rich and affluent can thus 
bring repose to their disturbed bosoms, 
and peace to their firesides ; and after 
they have forgotten the ignominy with 
which their name has been worked up, 
may enjoy something like serenity. 
But what are men to do who have no 
fortune, no estate, no place, post, or 
pension? Their feelings ‘are as acute 
as the feelings of the great—perhaps 
more so—for the heart has not been 
deadened by the cold artificial rules of 
high-life education; nor have they 
been taught to regard vice as only 
vicious if disclosed. Well, we again 
ask, what is a poor man to ‘do? The 
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wife of a honest yeoman, with a 
hundred or two a year, takes a fancy 
to the squire, or the squire’s barber, 
and, in the frenzy of her passion, 
deserts her home and flies to her 
paramour. The husband’s heart is 
wrung with agony. The only cure 
the injury can receive is an utter and 
absolute separation from the faithless 
object of his former esteem. To tell 
him that he can devour his meals in 
solitude, and lie diagonally in his bed, 
is very sorry comfort. But it is worse 
when you console him with the good 
tidings that he can go to Parliament, 
and obtain a bill of divorce. “ Alas!” 
he answers, “ I have no money.” 
“ What! no money?” replies the at- 
torney, “ Good day.” ‘ No money!” 
observe the gentlemen of the long 
robe, ‘Good morning.” “ No money!” 
repeat the officials in the Houses of 
Parliament. ‘ Get out of the way 
you impertinent scoundrel. Have you 
come here with an empty purse? Get 
home, sir; take back your wife—for- 
get and forgive. She is not much the 
worse of the barber, we don’t think.” 

So that, out of the millions of inha- 
bitants of this fair and flourishing 
country, there is scarcely—when com- 
pared with the whole—a perceptible 
fractional part which can purchase the 
only redress that our system of legisla- 
tion affords for the most cruel injury 
which mortality can suffer. Mr. Peel, 
can you cure this defect? The bitter 
mournings of one shivered heart, whose 
owner’s poverty leaves no means of 
rending asunder the cursed union with 
impurity and licentiousness, are more 
intolerable than all the evils which 
your loppings and trenchings of the 
criminal law have eradicated. Become 
the physician here, and you will have 
indeed a claim to the lasting blessings 
of the people. And thus may you, 
arrant turncoat as you are in politics, 
do a great good in reparation for that 
Mighty Mischief, the commission of 
which is still to you a matter of 
chuckle and boast. 

But what is infinitely more vexatious, 
—we, honest, independent, haughty 
(we are proud of the epithet) English- 
men, when we look to the poverty- 
struck, sandy-headed, unlicked, inha- 
bitants of the north, we find, to our 
utter shame and discomfiture, that they 
have avoided this grievous blunder— 
have adopted a wise, effective, econo- 
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mical system, which preserves the peace 
of families—protects the bed of virtue 
—gives redress to the injured—and 
yet dislocates no salutary rule of so- 
ciety. 

If a Scotch lady be unfortunate 
enough to have a Turk of a partner, 
she institutes before the consistorial 
court of her country a simple suit 
called a summons of divorce. In a 
few pages she states when she was 
married, and to whom; that, although 
by the law of God, as well as by the 
mutual vows and faith plighted to each 
other on entering into marriage, the 
parties were reciprocally bound to 
a strict adherence to each other; yet 
true it is, and of verity, that casting off 
the fear of God, and disregarding his 
said matrimonial vows and engage- 
ments, whereby he stood bound to pre- 
serve the marriage bed inviolate, the 
said Turk has for a considerable time 
past, &c., and then follows the charge 
of unlacing stays, and so forth— and 
concluding, that the fair complainant 
should be divorced — discharged from 
his society, fellowship, and company, 
in all time coming—and that she 
should be entitled to marry any free 
man, as if she had never been married 
to the said Turk, or as if he were na- 
turally dead. Thereafter she appears, 
and, by a peculiarly solemn oath, 
swears that the suit is not collusive, 
and that she verily believes the truth of 
the charge—a proof is led, with all 
decent privacy, compatible with the 
forms of justice; and if the facts war- 
rant the conclusion, a divorce is de- 
creed—an out-and-outer, as Cribb 
would say. 

No doubt this procedure, like all 
legal steps, may, in very extreme cases, 
be rendered tedious and expensive by 
the procrastination and obstinacy of a 
defender interested in preserving the 
union ; but that is a risk to which all 
mortal institutions of the kind are 
exposed. Taking the general run of 
cases, the outlay is a trifle, and the 
redress is ample; and what is as 
valuable, it is equally open to the 
poor and rich. The Scotch nobleman 
or wealthy landowner, the burgess, the 
ag the very beggar (by the 
1umane provision of the poor’s roll), 
can free their home from its mere- 
tricious mistress. Nay, more, the 
proceedings are not blazoned forth 
to titillate the diseased taste of the 
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public. A modest woman is not put 
to the blush when she lifts up the 
newspaper of the day, nor are the old 
maids of the metropolis gratified with 
peeps into those visions which their 
unhappy celibacy has made to them a 
sealed book—all is conducted with 
quiet and propriety—no heart is torn, 
and no feelings are insulted 

No doubt when this felicitous ex- 
ample of the northern barbarians is 
mentioned, there is an instant outcry 
of the horrid inlet this would afford to 
collusive divorces. ‘ Why,” say the 
erave blockheads who defend all de- 
fenceless points, “ there would not be 
a glutton whose soup had been over- 
peppered by his wife but would give 
an instant opportunity of securing mu- 
tual freedom. The lawyers would run 
riot ; every old gouty citizen would be 
ogling the country chambermaid, and 
unblushingly courting a divorce.” But 
no such consequence has occurred in 
Scotland. There may have been occa- 
sions where parties, very well pleased 
from other circumstances to be sepa- 
rated, have willingly afforded grounds 
for the court to proceed upon. But 
no real injury has been done to the 
ties by which society is held together. 
An eloquent writer* says (we quote 
from memory), “ Since separations @ 
mensé et thoro for adultery (which once 
were known in Scotland) fell into total 
disuse, and divorce @ vinculo was in- 
troduced, the conjugal relation has 
stood infinitely more sacred and se- 
cure: while, since it was competent 
and open to persons so injured, in 
whatever rank of society they might 
be, to obtain divorce a vinculo, the 
number of actions, in proportion to 
the number of the population, has con- 
tinued the same.” 

Fie upon it, John Bull! can you per- 
mit your bare-legged, barbarian neigh- 
bours to beat you in the matter nearest 
and dearest to every honest man’s heart ? 
But we shall cease gibing and jeering, 
and offer to our countrymen the only 
solace in our power. Be it known, 
then, that, if you are unfortunate 
enough to require such a remedy, you 
have only to proceed to Scotland by a 
steamer—(by the by, you can get to 
that fearful country in a smack for two 
guineas)—acquire a domicile, raise a 


suit of divorce, prove the delinquency, 
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and be utterly freed —i. e. in Scotland 
—for, no doubt, in England you will 
be frowned mightily upon by the twelve 
judges; and if you marry again south 
of the Tweed, you will have the chance 
of promotion to Botany Bay without 
personal expense. But still you are a 
liberated man in one end of the island ; 
and if you can be contented to vege- 
tate in Scotland, you may wed some 
healthful lovely daughter of the moun- 
tains, in her society pass the rest of 
your days in happiness and tranquil- 
lity, and laugh at the courts of West- 
minster, Old Bailey, or others. 

John, we recommend you to try this 
expedient. If you but once saw the 
glancing blue eyes and taper limbs 
which met our gaze, when wandering 
with our friend Hogg over the soft 
sward of the Cheviots, and along the 
margins of the glassy lakes, which lie 
like gems in the green hollows, you 
would not endure for a moment your 
English abomination of mensa et thoro. 
For ourselves, we almost wish that we 
were married and our wives unfaithful, 
that we might but for once essay this 
delicious experiment. 

Think, John, an instant for yourself. 
Where is the rational fear of all the 
frightful evils which babbling idiots 
have predicted on this subject? Hus- 
band and wife are connected by too 
many indescribable ties, both of affec- 
tion and conveniency, to permit the 
relation of marriage to be broken on 
any trivial quarrel or disagreement. 
Possibly there may be incongruity of 
disposition, unevenness of temper, and 
dissimilarity of habits; but are there 
many couples, in whose house really 
considerable discord reigns, who, if 
asked in a moment of coolness whether 
they chose to be utterly disparted, 
would be prepared to fly to the ex- 
treme remedy? There are such things 
as marriage settlements; and the goods 
of this life are not always to be sacri- 
ficed to the gnawings of irritation, or 
even the purchase of a little tranquil- 
lity. Habits of society, even when the 
parties are not enjoying perfect serenity 
or domestic felicity, go far to operate 
as a dead weight and check on the ve- 
locity of this supposed divorce steam- 
engine. There are the considerations 
of the interests and future fortune of 
your family—the intense love of pa- 


* Ferguson’s Reports of Consistorial Cases. 
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rents for their children. But are such 
holy affections to fly before the mo- 
mentary ebullition of bad temper, or 
the aches of a restless night, or the 
misery of an over-eaten, ill-digested 
dinner? Human nature may be bad 
enough, but she would have good 
ground for an ex officio against old 
Scarlett himself, if he ventured to lay 
such a charge to her account. 

It has been observed, that the due 
meditation upon ten paces and hair 
triggers keeps many a tall bully peace- 
ful as the new-dropped lamb. We 
would almost think that the same con- 
templation of consequences would, in 
the matter before us, operate benefi- 
cially; and that, instead of easy di- 
vorcing increasing the dissolution of 
the matrimonial tie, it would banish 
half the idle spleen which poisons 
domestic peace. If the wife—in her 
heart honouring her husband, and de- 
voted to her children, —knew that the 
first set of china she kicked to the 
devil, because her husband would not 
agree that Blasis sung better than 
Malibran, or any other tweedledum 
than any other tweedledee, would be 
the certain prelude to everlasting sepa- 
ration; and if the husband—also, in 
his soul, proud of his wife, and perhaps 
not unsolicitous as to certain lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, &c., and 
hopes from a city uncle, —felt assured 
that, the moment he buried the poker 
in the fire, kicked Pompey, and called 
the lady’s maid a slut, no better than 
her mistress, and stalked off to dine 
at the Athenzum, there would be ef- 
fective measures adopted in Doctors’ 
Commons,—an instant command of 
temper would be exercised —the wife 
would draw in her tiny foot and look 
persuasive—while the husband, pat- 
ting his spouse on her cheek, would 
propose an airing in the Park, stopping, 
by the way, at Howell and James's. 

And even if some sour, harsh, dis- 
agreeable, discordant, unsuited, un- 
happy wretched couples did take ad- 
vantage, somewhat collusively, of the 
law, would that shake morals to the 
foundation? or would thereby a blot 
be placed on our judicial polity? 
Would the church sink, because a few 
poor creatures had greedily sought the 
means of ceasing to live the life of a 
tom-cat buckled to a she-bear ? 
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We cannot venture to trust ourselves 
further with this subject —at any rate, 
until we receive some further informa- 
tion as to the state of the feelings of 
those unfortunate individuals who have 
been obliged recently to seek for com- 
mon justice, at the expense of revealing 
all that a man and a gentleman would 
be desirous of preserving secret. 

To conclude: the case is simple. 
Let adultery and maltreatment be de- 
clared good grounds, when proved, for 
a divorce @ vinculo matrimonii ; and if 
the question cannot be confined to a 
court appropriated to such investiga- 
tions, let it, like other matters of fact, 
come before a jury. Their verdict will 
decide. The injured will be redressed, 
as far as human means can, in such 
matters, administer relief—the least 
possible offence will be given to the 
feelings of the party, whose sufficient 
misery it is, that he must complain 
and state his grievances in a court— 
and (for even the wretch whose mis- 
guided affections have caused the ruin 
of her own honour and the honour of 
her family is still an object of pity) 
the poor, betrayed, deserted woman, 
who has left a fond husband, aban- 
doned the heart-seeking embraces of 
her prattling infants, sacrificed her good 
name, brought shame to her mother’s 
cheek, and burning tears to her father’s 
eyes, while she reaps the reward of 
her folly, will, at least, be spared from 
over and over exhibiting to the vulgar 
gaze the humiliating spectacle which, 
of late times, we have seen the fairest 
and loveliest of God’s creatures pre- 
senting to the world. 

We have merely further to observe, 
that we shall be glad, when Mr. Peel 
finds time to turn his attention to this 
matter, to give him some hints on the 
subject—we might have said “ valuable 
hints ;” but, whatever may be our fail- 
ings, at least vanity is not in the cate- 
gory. We, certainly, consider our 
Magazine superior to any other exist- 
ing, but, Heaven bless us! is that 
arrogating any unreasonable merit ? 
Would you blame even a water-newt, 
escaping from a stagnant puddle, if 
the animal swelled with complacency, 
on instituting a comparison between 
its own symmetry and the chuckle- 
headed tadpoles whose society it had 
just relinquished / 
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SPECIMENS OF A TRANSLATION INTO LATIN OF “ THE BEGGAR’S 
” 
OPERA. 


[Some years ago it was proposed, at a very pleasant party near the banks of the 
Thames,—it is not necessary to say who composed it, but those who can decipher 
what is meant by the initials T. E. H., 1. S., J. W. C., will allow that it comprised 
some of the most witty and agreeable people in London,—to write a variorum 
commentary, in the manner of Malone’s “ Shakespeare,” on the “‘ Beggar's Opera.” 
One critic was to perform the part of Warburton, another of Johnson, a third of Farmer, 
and soon. Part of the jest was to consist in proving that Gay imitated the ancient 
classics very palpably ;—something of the kind is often done by the Shakespearian 
commentators, (see note on “ the sea of troubles,” in Hamlet, and a thousand other 
places ;) and as it would be rather difficult to find Augustan authorities for the songs 
of the “ Beggar’s Opera,” I was engaged to make them. The four following scraps 
of doggrel Latin were part of these originals. Nothing further was done towards 
completing the commentary.—M. ] 


I. i. 
PEACHUM. 

Turovcu all the employments of life 
Each neighbour abuses his brother ; 
Whore and rogue they call husband and 

wife ; 
All professions be-rogue one another. 
The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
The lawyer be-knaves the divine, 
And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade is as honest as mine. 


Il. 


FILCH. 


PEACHUMIUS. 

Vite cuncta negotia per, 
Homo hominem semper infamat, 

Fur et scortum sunt uxor et vir, 
Ars artem lacessere amat. 

Flamen hostis causidici fit, 
Causidicus flaminem ledit, 

Et senator, excelsus quod sit, 
Probum aqué ac me sese credit. 






II. 


FILCHIUS. 












































































































































’Tis woman that seduces all mankind ; 
By her we first were taught the 
wheedling arts ; 
Her very eyes can cheat : when most 
she is kind, [hearts. 
She tricks us of our money, with our 
For her, like wolves by night, we roam 
for prey, [charms ; 
And practise every fraud to bribe her 
For suits of love, like law, are won by pay, 
And beauty must be fee’d into our arms. 


Ill. 
MRS. PEACHUM. 

O Polly, you might have toy’d and kiss’d : 
By keeping men off, you keep them on. 
POLLY. 

But he so teazed me, 
And he so pleased me, 
What I did you must have done. 
IV. 
CAPTAIN MACHEATH, 
Pretty Polly, say, 
When I was away, 
Did your fancy never stray 
To some newer lover? 






POLLY. 
Without disguise, : 
Heaving sighs, 

Doating eyes, 

My constant heart discover. 

Fondly let me loll! 


CAPTAIN MACHEATH. 
O pretty, pretty Poll! 





Corrumpit viros feemina illos, hos— 
Artes fallendi mulier prima docet ; 
En! oculi fraudant! blandula cim nos 

Aspicit, cordi et crumen nocet. 
Hanc propter noctu rapimus lupi ceu, 

Hanc propter omnis fraus et scelus fit ; 
Venus ut Themis est venalis, heu ! 

Nunquam ni empta intra brachia it. 


Ill. 
DOMINA PEACHUMIA. 
Nisi jocos dedisses et oscula nil— 
Pelle viros, et, Polla, redibunt ad nos. 
POLLA PEACHUMIA. 
Sed sic sollicitavit, 
Et sic basiavit, 
Quod feci, O matres ! fecissetis et vos. 
IV. 
MACHEATHIUS CENTURIO. 
Pulchra Polla, dic, 
Ciim non essem hic, 
An mansisti sic 
Fidelis—an mutasti ? 
POLLA PEACHUMIA. 
Nil celem te, 
Acies he 
Suspiriaque 
Respondeant quod rogasti. 
Amplectere mi sol. 





MACHEATHIUS CENTURIO. 


O pulchra, pulchra Poll’ ! 
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THE MAGYARS versus DR. 


Dr. Bowrrnc’s volume was subject 
of critical consideration in our second 
Number; and we then took occasion 
to bear testimony to the talents and 
great industry of the worthy Doctor, as 
a translator generally. This testimony 
we are not now disposed to retract ; 
but, with reference to the particular 
case of Magyar poetry, we find our- 
selves compelled to say, that Dr. Bow- 
ring is not deserving the praise which 
we, and others, following our example, 
have bestowed. It is painful to us, 
who were the most ‘zealous in eulo- 
gising and extracting from this volume, 
now to assume a severer aspect, and 
to 


** Take what kings call an imposing 
attitude ;” 


which, however, we do, and with perfect 
consistency. In our former review of 
the work, we considered the versification 
and imagery of the poetry, published 
by Dr. Bowring. We pretended to 
no acquaintance with the original lan- 
guage; for we possessed none,—and 
a distinguishing feature of our pages is 
the absence of all unfounded preten- 
sion. We thought well of Dr. Bow- 
ring’s performance, in as far as we, 
or any man then in England, could 
be competent to form a judgment of 
it. We took the Doctor’s word for 
his fidelity, though, to say truth, we 
have always suspected that a shrewd 
fellow like himself might possibly be 
nineteenth-centurizing us, with this 
same knack of translating from all the 
tongues of Babel. Our suspicion was 
well founded as regards the Magyar 
poetry ; but we are happy to say that 
the Doctor’s occupation’s gone! With 
pride and gratification we announce, 
that, by extraordinary good fortune, 
we have associated to ourselves a gen- 
tleman of unbounded erudition and 
the purest literary taste, who, having 
spent twenty of the best years of his 
life among the Magyars, is every way 
competent to the task of pointing out 
and supplying the deficiencies in Dr. 
Bowring’s book. Before, however, we 
proceed to give some of the best pieces, 
untranslated by Dr. Bowring, we must 
Say a few words on one of his biogra- 
phical notices. We allude to that of 
Csokonai. After some sentences of 
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nothingness, the critical biographer 
thus concludes :— 


‘* His (Csokonai’s) history is a me- 
lancholy one of flightiness and folly. He 
lived, as his epitaph says, —somewhat 
slanderously for his art,—poete mwre. 
After his disappointment (in love), he 
became indifferent to opinion, and pro- 
duced a series of profligate writings, 
whose highest privilege will be oblivion.” 


Now, would it be believed that the 
poet, thus held up to the moral abhor- 
rence of English readers, was a man of 
the keenest sensibilities, and wrought 
to frenzy by the pangs of unrequited 
love? True, Dr. Bowring mentions this 
love ; but merely says, that “ the lady 
refused her hand, and that he, in his 
gloom, abandoned his professorship.” 
He makes no allusion to the beauty, 
caprice, and coquetry of the lady,— 
says nothing of the devoted and en- 
thusiastic passion of the poet, — is 
silent on the subject of that mental 
agony and distracting grief which 
brought Csokonai to an early grave, 
and which, if they do not justify, may 
surely, to a liberal mind, in some de- 
gree palliate the errors and occasional 
excesses of his later years. Was Dr. 
Bowring aware of these circumstances ? 
If so, what shall we say of his silence ? 
Was he ignorant of them? Then what 
must we think of his daring to de- 
nounce a man, of whose real history he 
had taken no pains to inform himself? 
What would be thought of a Magyar 
scholar, who, posting through Scot- 
land, and meeting with some bilious 
blockheads of the quill, and some in- 
heritors of asses’ ears, 


‘« Tenth transmitters of a foolish face,” 


soul-less “ bodies” of high degree, 
should take from them his estimate 
of the moral and intellectual character 
of Burns? Sadly is it true, that, in 
the history of the Scottish bard, there 
is much for the moralist to lament, but 
nothing which the liberal mind and 
generous heart cannot reconcile with 


“« The faults that daring genius owes 
Half to the ardour which its birth 
bestows.” 


One of the purest moralists, and the 
most philosophical poet of our day, 
has well considered the character of 
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Burns ; and he thus concludes his ad- 
dress to the sons of the bard :— 


‘* Let no mean hope your souls enslave, 
Be independent, generous, brave ; 
Your father such example gave, 

And such revere ; 
But be admonished by his grave, 
And think, and fear!” 


thus admitting for him all the manly 
qualities ; yet, with impressive mild- 
ness, alluding to errors which none will 
attempt to justify, and which the poet 
himself, were he living, would scorn to 
defend. Now, we cannot, for the life 
of us, conceive what there is in the 
history of Csokonai to call for a dif- 
ferent style of remark from that just 
described, unless, indeed, it be his not 
having possessed, as Burns undoubt- 
edly did, the woman whom he loved. 
And then the epitaph! We must 
defend the epitaph from the charge 
of slander, brought against it by Dr. 
Bowring. It says, that Csokonai lived 
poete more. Abundant examples might 
be adduced to prove that he has been 
equalled in his style of living by many 
who had not such well-founded cause 
for their extravagant excitement. If 
he sought solace—where assuredly it 
is not to be found—in plenary pota- 
tions, there is nothing violently op- 
posed to the poete more in this. As 
regards the immorality of his later 
writings, they of course cannot la 
claim to the ethical worth of Little’s 
Lyrics or Byron’s Juan ; but neither 
are they of a character to call for the 
condemnatory sneers of Dr. Bowring. 
In support of this assertion, we give 
one of these later pieces : — 


TE PIKKE MEGGE. 
Hogy, wogy, Pogy! 
Xupumxé trtz4a4 bnikttm ; 
Pogy, wogy hogy ! 
Bsdnro plgvbz cttnsttm ; 
Wogy hogy Pogy! 
Mlésrz vbquégp fvikttm. 


THE PIOUS MAIDEN. 
Holy little Polly! 

Love sought me, but I trick’d him ; 
Polly, little holy ! 

You thought of me, “ I’ve nick’d him!” 
Little holy Polly! 

I’m not to be your victim. 


Surely, here is nothing very prepos- 
terous, or likely to frighten an LL.D. 
from his propriety. To us, it seems a 
piece most .innocently playful, and 
worthy of translation. Dr. Bowring, 
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it appears, thought otherwise. He may 
be right; but what will be said of his 
having omitted the following beautiful 
stanzas !— 
Azrtv! Azrtv! negptq qpm, 
Mitdn dsger liffz ; 
Azrtv! Azrtv! ptqds gpm, 
Qgqfp ctttbg wiffz ! 
Gbng vzfty ltxgg ndvy, 
Tvzy qqtbzr nenx, 
Cmddg yyyu mpn gdvy, — 
Legx bdqv Iscez vgnx ! 
Azrtv! Azrtv! mgptq qpm, 
Lqtg vmdfb vggz ; 
Azrtv! Azrtv! bzfrz tpm, 
Legg bmz trsggz ! 


Now, we ask Dr. Bowring why he 
did not translate this, instead of the 
stuff about the Strawberry? What 
can be more beautiful than the tender 
reproach, contained in the last two 
lines — 

Azrtv! Azrtv! bzfrz tpm, 
Legg bmz trsggz? 

Never, we venture to affirm, was the 
pure and unalterable devotedness of a 
deserted maiden, more touchingly and 
delicately expressed. Yet this is one 
of those later writings, so sweepingly 
condemned by Dr. Bowring as pro« 
fligate, and entitled to the privilege of 
oblivion. Really, it is too bad, that a 
man should hurry through a country, 
and, upon the knowledge, necessarily 
superficial, thus obtained, concerning 
the personal and literary history of the 
poets in such country, construct his 
theory of reprobation or extolment, 
which theory, be it remembered, we 
islanders are called upon to believe. 

In the remaining biographical no 
tices by Dr. Bowring, there is nothing 
to condemn, and very little to com- 
mend. However, we most heartily 
concur in his remark, that Dugonics, 
who died in 1818, was “a man of 
fine presence and ready wit.” Egad! 
you're right enough there, Doctor — 
Dugonics was, indeed, a wit. But why 
have you omitted to mention the most 
important incident in his life? We 
allude to his visiting London. Well, 
tis no matter, since we can supply 
this and all other deficiencies, in a 
manner most satisfactory. Dugonics 
came over to London with a jovial in- 
tention of enjoying himself—an in- 
tention, which he fulfilled in a mas- 
terly style. His knowledge of the 
English language was considerable ; 
so much so, that he punned and versi- 
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fied with great facility and elegance, 
as we shall presently have occasion to 
shew. But we must first say a word 
on his intimacy with the late Michael 
Kelly, since, out of it arose one of the 
most remarkable among his shorter 
productions. Mich. Kelly, as is well 
known, was closely connected with 
Mrs. Crouch, her husband having 
been, as Mich. says in his Remi- 
niscences, unable to appreciate that 
lovely woman. At the delightful 
soirées given by Kelly and Crouch, 
Dugonics was a constant guest, and 
contributed noi a little to the general 
hilarity. Every thing went on very 
pleasantly, till Dugonics became to 
Mich. Kelly a “ necessary evil,” as 
Mrs. Crouch used to call him. The 
fact is, these two fellows grew so des- 
perately fond of hob-nobbing over 
whisky-punch, that poor dear Mrs. 
C. found herself comparatively ne- 
glected, and her indignation kindled 
against Dugonics with a fury, which 
found vent on the following occasion. 
It happened that a most respectable 
and utterly stupid gentleman, in de- 
fiance of destiny and his better angel, 
had written an ode to Mrs. Crouch, 
addressing that fair frail one by the 
name “ Euphrosyne.” A presentation 
copy was duly forwarded to the siren, 
and it formed the subject of much fa- 
cetious criticism to the two friends, 
Kelly and Dugonics. Our readers 
have, in all human probability, escaped 
this ode, and we have no design of 
inflicting it on them here. Some ex- 
tracts, however, are necessary, to shew 
pat Dugonics was not unjustifiably 
Revere in the quizzical remarks, which 
were made the pretext for the furious 
ebullition of Mrs. Crouch. The bray- 
ing of the animal soundeth thus :— 


‘* Euphrosyne !— with sudden bound 

The magic sound 

My conscious soul excites ; 

Like some stray kidling, whom the de- 
vious sweets 

Of distant herb had severed from the 
flock, 

If chance sweet sound of shepherd’s reed 

Salute his ear, 

Light skipping o’er the fleeting field he 
bounds, 

Nor once temits his wild career, 

Till, rushing on his glowing mind, 

In all their greeny grace arrayed 

Of laughing meads and mazy rills, 

His darling haunts he gains.” 


The glowing mind of this kidling is 
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the most impressive subject which 
could be offered to a wise man’s con- 
templation. The poet proceeds :— 


“‘T see! I see th’ enchanting fair ! 
Robed in all her lovely state, 

From my fancy’s faithful seat ; 

Mid the gay tumult of my soul, 

I see the smiling image rise ! 

Her sweetly-gliding path, 

Where’er the goddess bends, 

In purple lustre swim the sequious loves. 
But fraught, ah me! with amorous woe, 
From their shoulders’ plumy pride 
Depend their quivers glancing sheen. 
And see! the silver bow they bend, 
And swift, in rosy smiles involv’d, 

The pointed lightnings fly ! 

Ah me! my fiaming heart they pierce— 
I die! I die! I die!” 

When this great man thus expires, 
Mrs. Crouch is supposed to be making 
her appearance on the stage, in the 
character of Euphrosyne. The dear 
departed noodle returns to life at the 
sound of the lady’s song, which he 
calls 

“© A mazy flood of modulated flame.” 


This song plays the deuce with the 
poor poet, and his frantic passion is 
poured forth as follows :— 


**O thou! by whose imperious charms 
Their paly rays obscured, 
The heavenly group of British beauties 
ine ! 
Fair Circe of the scenic plain! I come 
A voluntary slave ; — 
The soul-enchanting draught I crave, 
And court the blissful bane. 
On me, on me the potent spell employ ! 
O lap my captive soul in silken folds 
Of that dedalian labyrinth of song ! 
O bind me with the rosy link 
Of love-entwined charms! 
Swelling bosom's magic play, 
Of polish’d arm the tapering sway, 
Fairy wave of witching waist ; 
And with the graceful gesture join 
The furtive force of sidelong ray 
And robber-glance that bears the soul away ! 
And, O! withal, the dimply magic twime 
That plays delightful round that mouth 
divine !— 
Enough, enough, —the soul-invading 
blaze 
My beauty-dazzled sense can bear no 
more ! 
O guide me giddy to the bower of bliss! 
There, on downy lap reclin’d, 
O grant me such a kiss 
As guardian angels give, 
When, near celestial bounds, 
The soaring saint they greet, 
And, smiling, lead him to the blissful 
seat !” 
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The sensual rogue now becomes an 
unbeliever, exclaiming, 
‘* Vain tale of future joy ! 
Let air-fed bigots hug the meagre hope. 
To me, O better fate! be given 
That certain bliss, that richer heaven, 
That little Paradise of love 
Which on that heaving bosom blooms ! 
There, mid the lilies of delight 
That wave in breeze of fond desire, 
O let me press the panting joy ! 
O let me prove the draught divine! 
Fill, fair Enchantress! fill the magic 

bowl 

Till the foaming bliss run o’er! 
O let me quaff the lovely folly ! 
O let me lave in frenzy fond 
The love-parch’d longing of my soul ! 
Wisdom ! I bid thy weary way farewell, 
And leave to fools thy frigid lore. 

February 1788. 


The placing the two last lines at the 
end of the ode is an instance of absurd 
transposition. These lines are mani- 
festly an introductory flourish on the 
bard’s harp-strings, and their proper 
place is, therefore, at the head of the 
ode. Now, we think that there can 
be no doubt as to the general merits of 
this composition : it 1s perfect in its 
kind ;—bombast can go no farther. 
Mrs. Crouch, however, actuated by 
that benevolence which induces the 
fair to look kindly on any production, 
however absurd, so they be extrava- 
gantly praised in it,—Mrs. Crouch took 
it into her little head to be violent in 
her admiration of this rodomontade. 
Dugonics and Mich. Kelly, on the 
other hand, thought it rare trash—an 
opinion which Mich. took no pains to 
keep to himself, though his friend was 
too well-bred to utter it in the pre- 
sence of the lady ; but, being suddenly 
appealed to by Mrs. Crouch ina small 
party, when Kelly was rallying his 

ir one without mercy, Dugonics, who 
had his noddle full of vinous fancies, 
was taken off his guard, and imme- 
diately scrawled the following lines, 
and gave them into the hand of John 
Kemble, who, at the general request, 
immediately recited them, in his own 
unrivalled way :— 


« O Mrs. Crouch, 
I dare avouch 
This stupid slouch, 
And scaramouch, 
Though he might crouch, 
And bleed his pouch, 
Ne’er reach’d thy couch !” 


The scene which followed beggars 
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all description. Mrs. Crouch, mind- 
ful of her old grudge against the Ma- 
gyar, who had made her Mich. so oft 
beside himself, snatched a bottle of 
champagne from the servant’s hand, 
and hurled it at the head of Dugonics. 
The wire had been partially disen- 
gaged from the cork, which fired off 
into Joe Munden’s eye; and he, in 
his blind fury, having caught the bot- 
tle, drained it to the dregs. The Ma- 
gyar escaped, ran out of the house, 
and next morning revenged himself by 
the forcible lines which we are about 
to quote, and which he sent to Kelly, 
under an envelope, addressed to Mrs. 
Crouch. The proceeding was not po- 
lite, nor do we approve of it ; but our 
duty is to adhere to facts, and the fact 
is, that he sent the lines. Here they 
are :— 


TO MY FRIEND MICHAEL KELLY, Esq. 


‘* Mich. Kelly,—When the other Mich. 
shall blow his brazen trumpet, 
To summon you to ruthless Nick, with 
your as brazen strumpet, 
Console her, man! and tell her that not 
hell’s most weighty curses 
Are half so cursed hard to bear, as those 
infernal verses, 
Which Mr. Thingumbob, the dull and 
diabolic bore, 
Thought fit upon her loveliness so hea- 
vily to pour ; 
And that, as she had strength to bear 
with that most leaden ode, 
’Tis not in Hell itself to heap too damn- 
able a load ! 
(Signed) Duconics.” 
After the incident just related, the 
Magyar poet became a terrible rake, 
and exceedingly attached to what 
should have been his aversion : yet, he 
was so merry a fellow in his cups, and 
had such a rare knack of uttering un- 
premeditated drolleries, that no one 
could find it in his heart to cut him ;— 
albeit, some of his vagaries were car- 
ried on in purlieus, not recognised by 
the well-regulated part of mankind. 
“ He’s a strange creature, that Du- 
gonics; but he'll mend some of these 
days,” was the expression, of all who 
knew him. And they were right; for 
mend he did, and, as Dr. Bowring 
truly says, he lived to a happy old 
age. But this reformation took place 
subsequently to his departure from 
London. Of the nature of his habits 
and feelings, in the fluctuations of a 
dissipated career, the following singular 
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and forcible stanzas may furnish a 
competent idea : — 


LIFE IN LONDON. 


«‘ In London, when man’s cash is low, 
All sad his path seems, to or fro, 
And dark and dreary is the flow 

Of Time-waves, swelling sullenly. 


But London sees another sight, 
When the purse chinks with shiners 
bright, 
Commanding eyes and hearts to light, 
With hope of wine and queanery. 


By star and lamplight then array’d, 

The rambling wit, and rattling blade, 

Have paid their debts, and, undismay’d, 
Fly off to fun and revelry. 


Then, d the bills! they may be riv’n, 
And duns be to the devil driv'n, 
And Earth be match’d against high 
Heav’n 
For all things, save artillery. 


And, oh! the red, red goblet’s flow, 

In London, thrills with madd’ning glow! 

What sight has this queer world to shew, 
Like wits, all quaffing rapidly ? 


But morn must come ;—the blessed sun 
Peers through the pane ;—the tavern 
dun 
Prefers a claim for one pound one, 
’Gainst each ; and more we canna’ pay. 


Our faces lengthen: these we lave, 

Nor further consolation crave, 

While, Lethe! we can seek thy wave, 
Or list into the cavalry ! 


Pooh! pooh! 
meet. 
Who cares about a winding-sheet ? 
The earth, we spurn beneath our feet 
Shall furnish us a sepulchre !” 


Till death, lads, let us 


No apology need be made for the 
insertion of these animated stanzas ; 
yet, we must confess that not their in- 
trinsic merit only induced us to quote 
them. They have been transcribed as 
a remarkable illustration of the truth, 
that poets are often charged with pla- 
giarism, when, in fact, the coincidences, 
however striking, are purely accidental. 
There can be no doubt of the fact, that 
the above stirring verses were written 
long before the equally forcible com- 
position by Mr.Campbell. Of course, 
every reader will know that we allude 
to Hohenlinden. We repeat, there can 
be no doubt of Dugonic’s priority of 
claim ; yet far, very far, are we from 
making this, or the striking similarity 
between the two pieces, a ground for 
eharging Mr. Campbell with plagiar- 
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ism. We sincerely believe that he 
never read the Life in London of Du- 
gonics; and that, when casting his 
eyes over the pages of our present 
No., he will, for the first time, be aware 
of the existence of the Magyar poems 
here translated. But, while admitting 
this, we put it to his candour, whether 
some public testimony of admiration 
be not due from him to the memory 
of one, so much resembling himself in 
the peculiarities of style and poetic 
feeling. On returning to his native 
country, Dugonics left off drinking, 
and wrote many works of three several 
kinds—good, bad, and indifferent. He 
wrote many dramas, all of which esca- 
ped damnation by being never acted : 
buthis romances are the best in the whole 
range of Magyar literature. Where 
Dr. Bowring heard that Dugonics was, 
at any time of his life, wholly engaged 
in antiquarian studies, we are at a loss 
to conjecture. The Magyar poet never 
cared a brass farthing about antiquities, 
and was often heard to declare, that he 
would rather dine with an anchorite 
than with an antiquary. The learned 
Doctor tells us, also, that the higher 
flights of Dugonics are all failures ; 
from which remark we infer, that Dr. 
Bowring has only read the first volume 
of these pieces, the second being re- 
plete with beauties ofevery kind. Be- 
fore we leave Dugonics, we must again 
dissent from his bicgrapher, who says 
that the Magyar példa beszédek és jeles 
Mondasok is by far the most valuable 
work which he (Dugonics) ever pro- 
duced. This is mere assertion. The 
work, in question, is about the most 
insipid, twaddling, unsatisfactory affair 
that ever issued from the press, as we, 
who once had the toil of wading through 
it, can confidently affirm. 


The next poet to whom we shall 
allude is Kohari. He, like Dugonics, 
has been deemed, by Dr. Bowring, un- 
worthy of translation. Speaking of 
him, the Doctor says, “ He is a mo- 
ralist, ‘dwelling among the tombs,’ 
and bringing the shortness of life to 
bear constantly on his moralities. He 
was born in 1648,” &c. That he was 
a moralist, we have no wish to dis- 
pute, and, for aught we know, he 
may have “ dwelt among the tombs :” 
but we think the subjoined fable 
by him will go far to shew that he 
could convey a moral, facetiously 
enough :— 
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THE FLY AND THE GRASSHOPPER ; 
OR, THE PRIDE OF ANCESTRY. 


As I walked out one May morning, 
In seventeen hundred and three, 
An argument I chanced to hear, 
Betwixt a Fly and a Grasshopper, 
Concerning their pedigree. 
Bear about, fol de rol! 
Fol de riddle lol! ! 
Bear about, fol de riddle lol de re!!! 


And said the Grasshopper to the Fly, 
‘* As your fathers did, you does ; 
You vagabondise this count-r-y 
With an everlasting buzz.” 
Bear about, fol de rol! 
Fol de riddle lol! ! 
Bear about, fol de riddle lol de re!!! 


And said the Fly to the Grasshopper, 
** You're a lying old hopping dog ; 
And, let your mother go how she would, 
Your father hopped like a frog.” 
Bear about, fol de rol! 
Fol de riddle lol! ! 
Bear about, fol de riddle lol de re!!! 


And said the Grasshopper to the Fly, 
“« If you say any such things, 
I’ll take a hop, and [’ll hop to you, 
And hop off your legs and wings !” 
Bear about, fol de rol ! 
Fol de riddle lol! ! 
Bear about, fol de riddlelol de re!!! 


The Grasshopper began to hop, 
With an energetic tread, 
But the Fly took to his legs and wings, 
And spat upon his head ! 
Bear about, fol de rol ! 
Fol de riddle lol! ! 
Bear about, fol de riddle lol dere!!! 


** Methinks,” continues the poet, ‘‘ Me- 
thinks I see, in my mind’s eye, a noble 
and puissant grasshopper rousing him- 
self, like a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking his invincible legs, but in boot- 
less perturbation ; while the wit and the 
wings of the zripotent fly enfble him 
to scoff at gravity, and scorn the threat- 
ened punishment !” 


This fable is held in the very high- 
est estimation in Germany, where a 
translation, but little inferior to our 
own, is so generally known, admired, 
and chaunted, that it may be, without 
much exaggeration, called one of the 
national songs. This translation we 
are now about to subjoin; but must 
first correct an error, which has ob- 
tained much credit among Germans — 
namely, that either to Lessing or Kot- 
zebue they are indebted for the version 
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of the Magyar stanzas. We are jus- 
tified, by the strongest documentary 
evidence, in declaring, that no less a 
man than Klopstock, the German Mil- 
ton, spent the last four years of his 
life on the first four verses of the trans- 
lation, which he completed, leaving 
the fifth unfinished: but, by the joint 
exertions of August Wilhelm Schlegel 
and Ludwig Tiek, the work was per- 
fected, and here it is :— 


Die Fliege und ver Grashuepfer. 


Als ich spaziert’ eines Mai-morgens frih, 
Anno siebenzehn hundert drey, 
Ein argument ich horte da, 
Zwischen ‘ner Flieg’ und ’nem Gras- 
hupfer, 
Von wegen ihrer stammbaumerey. 
Trink herum, dud’lum dey! 
Dudel dud’lum dey !! 
Trink herum, dudel, dudel, dud’lum 
dey!!! 


Und sagt’ der Grashiipfer zu der Flieg’, 
* Treibst dich wie dein vater ’rum, 
Schwirmst umher in diesem land, 
Mit ’nem immerwahrend zumm.” 
Trink herum, dud’lum dey! 
Dudel dud’lum dey !! 
Trink herum, dudel, dudel dud’lum 
dey!!! 


Und sagt’ die Flieg* zum Grashiipfer, 
‘* Du bist’n alter liigen hund, 
Und, mocht’ dein’ miitter geh’n wie sie 
wollt, 
Dein vater hipft frosch-gleich rund.” 
Trink herum, dud’lum dey ! 
Dudel dud’lum dey! ! 
Trink herum, dudel, dudel dud’lum 
dey!!! 


Und sagt’ der Grashiipfer zu der Flieg’, 
“« Wen du sprichst von so ’nem ding, 
Mach ich ein hopps, und hopps’ auf dich, 
Hopps’ ab dir bein und schwing!” 
Trink herum, dud’lum dey! 
Dudel, dud’lum dey ! ! 
Trink herum, dudel, dudel dud’lum 
dey!!! 


Der Grashiipfer er hiipfete, 
Mit kraft ’gen fusstritt dann ; 
Doch die Flieg’ bewegte schwing und 
bein, 
Und spuckt’ ihm sein haupt an ! 
Trink herum, dud’lum dey! 
Dudel dudel dey! ! 
Trink herum, dudel, dudel dud’lum 
dey!!! 


Besides his poems, Kohari published 
a volume of puns, with explanatory 
notes, clearly shewing the principle 
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upon which each pun was entitled to 
a laugh, moderate or immoderate, as 
the case might be. This work was 
never popular, and is now most satis- 
factorily scarce. Kohari died in 1730, 
“ leaving,” as Dr. Bowring truly says, 
‘a reputation for integrity, which has 
passed into a proverb.” 


In Dr. Bowring’s estimate of Do- 


brentei’s character we fully agree. He . 


is a pure, contemplative, and noble 
spirit. The translations which the 
learned Doctor has given from this 
poet are really beautiful, and tolerably 
true; but we think some other pieces 
might have been selected, more cha- 
racteristic of Dobrentei’s peculiar man- 
ner. He was born at Hogyész—a 
place so called from the abundance of 
wild boars which infest the neighbour- 
hood. In infancy, Dobrentei very 
narrowly escaped the fangs of one of 
these furious animals, to which cir- 
cumstance is attributed his great hor- 
ror of them, and his peculiar attach- 
ment for the harmless domestic pig — 
an attachment which gave birth to 
the following simple and convincing 
address— 


TO A NAVIGATING PIG. 
Interesting quadruped ! 

Why with the watery element at strife? 

Why quicken your pace to shorten your 
life? 

You're not born to swim — isn’t that 
enough? 

And why should you die till you’re fat 
enough ? 

An erroneous view of the subject you’ve 
taken 

For yourself and for us—oh! pray save 
your bacon ! 

In cutting your throat, it will cost you 
a mile ;— 

Come back! and we'll do it in far better 
style, 

When we find that you’re apt to be 
troubled with bile — 

Interesting quadruped ! 


There is, in Dobrentei, a singularity 
which we are surprised that his bio- 
grapher and critic has not noticed. It is 
this :—In nearly all his contemplative 
pieces, he, as in that just quoted, ad- 
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dresses his object so directly and vividly, 
that the reader, by an involuntary opera- 
tion of the mind, fancies he beholds 
the said object palpably before his 
eyes. Take, for instance, the address 
to an old man, standing by a pool in 
a violent shower, heedless of the offers 
of shelter made to him by those 
around :— 


Singular old man ! 
I considerably wonder 
What secret ’s hidden under 
That garb of outward mystery !— 
I wish I knew your history. 
The people shout and bend, 
And you do not move at all!* 
Yet I'll be sworn you can, 
Singular old man! 


Obstinate old man! 
Why the devil don’t you stir? 
Fast rooted, as a fir, 
You seem, though not so straight. 
Confound your crazy pate ! 
To hear my admonition, 
Yet shift not your position. 
Deuce move ye, if he can, 
Obstinate old man! 


One more instance, and we have 
done with Dobrentei: it is in a lighter 
vein :— 


Merry old tinker ! 
A moderate thinker, 
And desperate drinker, 
Are you! 
Seldom you axes 
A word ’bout the taxes, 
Nor care you a straw about 
What mankind jaw about. 
You’d drain a whole river 
Of wine, for your liver 
Is proof against all 
The vengeance of gall ; 
And your notable nose 
Will glow, as it glows, 
Till you finish your revel, 
And give to the devil 
His due! 


There is a Magyar poet of whom 
no mention is made by Dr. Bowring, 
though he is one of the most popular with 
Hungarian readers, or rather, drinkers ; 
for his best productions are chansons a 
boire. His name is Quaffypunchovics. 
The circumstances, under which this 








* Here is a similarity to a passage in Wordsworth, which passage occurs in 
a poem somewhat resembling this of Dobrentei. 


Wordsworth says, 


‘* Motionless as a cloud the old man stood, 
That heareth not the loud winds when they call, 
And moveth altogether if it move at all.” 
Now, this passage is more elevated, but by no means so effective as that of Dobrentei, 
which, by its simplicity and truth, is clear to the commonest capacity. 
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young poet died, are so singular, that 
we venture to call attention to them. 
He had led a very dissipated life from 
his eighteenth till his twenty-first year ; 
but, in the intervals of his riots, he 
contrived to acquire a very competent 
knowledge of the English language. 
By accident, a volume, written by a 
young English lady whose intellectual 
fecundity has long been the theme of 
astonishment in her own country, fell 
into his possession. He devoured it 
with avidity, and suddenly became 
thoughtful, reserved, and fond of soli- 
tude. As his wit had been the sunlight 
of the circle wherein he had so often 
groggified, it may be readily supposed 
that he was a “ very limb lopped off” 
from the body corporate of festive fel- 
lows. This being the case, a deputa- 
tion of friends waited upon him, to 
point out the propriety of his sacri- 
ficing his hours at the shrine of nothing 
whatever, when he interrupted them, 
exclaiming, 
(indignantly ) 
«« Blunders, bluster, botheration, 
Bore and blast the boys of blame ! 
(tenderly ) 
Lighter, love's alliteration — 
Matchless Mary Mitford’s name !” 
and he immediately expired. 


The suddenness of his demise had a 
powerful and somewhat sobering effect 
on his quondam associates, who, to 
mark their sense of the unexpected 
blow which had deprived them of 
Quaffypunchovics, placed a tablet to 
his memory, with these words graven 
thereon :— 

*« Here I lies, 
To my own surprise !” 

Szevitmiklossy is rather a voluptuous 
writer, though he never passes a certain 
limit, which, to say the truth, is ex- 
tensive enough. We give some play- 
ful, but harmless extracts : — 

I love to walk on a showery day, 

When ’tis neither wet nor dry; 
For then the legs of the ladies gay 

All manifest I spy ; — 

While the sun, like a smile from a tear- 
ful eye, 

Is shedding mild beams through the 
moisten’d sky, 

I love those legs to see,— 

Oh, dear me! 


The Magyars versus Dr. Bowring. 
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The following is simple and pretty :— 


There are people whose fancy is strange, 
And who, tired of this life as it goes, 
Are anxious that Heav’n should change 
Their form, and thus finish their woes. 


Could I but be alter’d, by Jove! 

At the foot of his throne I would beg 
To be as a garter enwove, 

And to live round your own little leg. 


This poet is also author of the song 
* On a Woman, with all her Virtue 
loose about Her,” which we have trans- 
lated ; and, singularly enough, as 
we are informed by a musical friend, 
the measure exactly suits the popular 
melody of “Alice Gray.” If this be 
the case, we expect to see this transla- 
tion on the pianofortes of our fair coun- 
trywomen, throughout the kingdom, as 
the song really conveys “ a great mo- 
ral lesson.” 


ON A WOMAN WITH ALL HER VIRTUE 
LOOSE ABOUT HER. 


She has all her virtue loose about, 
As loose, as loose can be ; 

And I fear, some day or other, 
*T will fall away, d’ye see! 

Her eyes are bright, as none beside, 
Her aspect ever gay, 

And her virtue’s loose about her, 
And never in the way ! 


Her fleecy robe is sporting round 
A form of faultless mould ; 

It leaves no room for guessing — 
Since we can all behold ! 

That form is free, to you or me, 
That robe in ceaseless play ; 
For her virtue’s loose about her, 

And never in the way! 


Her family accomplishments 
Are the best that can be found ; 
And they’re always loose about her, 
And sometimes on the ground. 
And when, at length, this humbug’s 
o’er, 
The world will doubtless say, 
“‘ Who the devil cares about her?” 
As very well they may.* 


Vordsmarty has been admirably 
translated by Dr. Bowring. This 
poet is still in the prime of life, and 
fully conversant with English litera- 
ture. His opinion on the furor which 
has recently set rhyme-people prating 
about piety, et cetera, et cetera, et 


* We have the very best authority for stating, that this is the identical ‘‘ woman 


with all her virtue loose about her” 


mentioned by Mr. Moore, in his Life of Byron, 


as one likely to suit his lordship, —an opinion in which we fully agree, pares cum 
paribus facillimé, &c., which means, that two such people would live most ‘* loosely” 


together. 
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cetera, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing stanzas :— 
SACRED POETRY. 
Down in the darkest dungeons of the 
deep 
Slumber strenuously strove to sleep, 
But couldn’t ; 
She begged that drowsy Morpheus might 
Vouchsafe her the desired delight — 
He wouldn’t ; 
She prayed one poppy for her head ; 
But he repulsed her suit, and said, 
He shouldn’t. 
When, lo! a sylph produced, in pity, 
Some books, not wise, and still less witty, 
And all procured from London city. 
They were in uncontinuous type, 
A feast of intellectual tripe ! 
And, ere six lines the sylph had read, 
Poor Slumber dropped her senseless 
head ; 
And all around had thought her dead, 
But that her sleep 
Was loud as deep ; 
And, now and then, she, dreaming, said, 
“ This joy profound I owe to thee, 
Heavy, heavy, heavenly Poetry !” 


To this author we are also indebted 
for the metrical cogitations of an old 
gentleman of cheerful disposition, who 
was thrown on a rock, the vessel, and 
all aboard but himself, having, as the 
diurnals say, sunk to rise no more :— 

THE CHEERFUL SUFFERER. 
A jolly old cock 
Was cast on a rock, 
A rock standing out in the sea ; 
And he thought to himself, 
** T’m laid on the shelf, 
As merit is wont to be! 


I don’t care a curse, 
It might have been worse,” 
Said the jolly old cock, said he ;— 
“* T’ve still got a hunch, 
To serve me for lunch, 
And a capital view of the sea. 
And who'd be a duke? 
Not I, by St. Luke ! 
To be bothered with bungling tools ; — 
Or who'd be a king — 
The next greatest thing — 
Surrounded by fawners and fools ? 
Or who'd join the fry 
(By my whiskers! not 1) 
Of secs., under-secs., and their clerks ? 
Or who'd be a rake, 
To dine off a steak, 
And go to the devil for larks ? 
Or who'd be a poet? 
(Not I, if I know it!) 
Misconstrued by all but the few ; 
No! not e’en great Wordsworth — 
A man the whole herd’s worth— 
To be judged by a paltry review !” 


The Magyars versus Dr. Bowring. 
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Or who'd be a painter, 
With hope daily fainter ? 
For, if he won’t paint miss or madam, he 
Finds talent historic, 
And dreams allegoric 
Ignored by the witless Academy. 


Who'd be of the fashion ? 

A thing without passion, 
Forgetting its nature is shallow, 

And seeking to shine ; 

But the flame ’s not divine— 
A farthing-bought lustre of tallow. 


Who’d hunt after fame, 
With no natural claim ? 
Or things *bove his reach who would 
blunder at ? 
And fancy himself 
A notable elf, 
Because there are blockheads who won- 
der at? 


Who'd be this, or be that ! 
Who'd be lean, or be fat! 
Who'd live, or the thread of life sever? 
There’s always a bore 
Of some kind in store, 
And will be for ever and ever ; — 


So I think I may die, 
Without piping my eye.” 
But a ship was now nearing the rock, 
And he giggled with joy, 
When the crew cried “ Ahoy !” 
And rescued the jolly old cock! 


There is a fine tone of resignation 
throughout this piece. We now pro- 
ceed to translate a short and graphic 
description of an accident which befel 
the author when travelling. This little 
composition is well worthy attention 
for its imitative harmony —a rare qua- 
lity in versitication :— 

*T was once my lot to travel 
In the dead of night, 
When the stars were bright, 
No doubt; 

But, whereso’er they beam’d, 

To us, at least, it seem’d, 

That they and the moon were put out. 
*Twas a difficult way to unravel, 

When, shunning a ditch, 

We happen’d to pitch 
Into a pit of gravel. 

You'd have thought the very chaise 

Had a feeling of amaze 

At the fall! 
While, conscious of our error, 
A sentiment of terror 
Fill’d us all! 
Oh, the confusion ! 
Mental delusion! ! 
Stepping and stumbling!!! 
Feeling and fumbling !!!! 
Growling and grumbling !!'!! 
Tossing and tumbling !!!!!! 
Twas really quite humbling, 
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To find folks, called rational, 

In furious passion all, 
Without mending the matter a bit ; 
For still we were all in the pit. 


Having wound up the reader’s at- 
tention to this painful point of excite- 
ment, the poet, rather unkindly, leaves 
him to conjecture how the party es- 
caped. 

We have extracted at somewhat 
greater length than we had intended, 
and therefore cannot afford our readers 
an opportunity of judging of Kisfaludy’s 
singular production, called “'The Meet- 
ing of the Similes.” We shall, how- 
ever, have an early occasion of so 
doing. For the present we take leave 
of this interesting subject; and so 
deeply do we feel imbued with the 
spirit of the beautiful poetry we have 
here translated, that we must conclude 


Lay of a Dolorous Knight. 
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our task in metrical numbers, worthy 
of the subject and of ourselves : 


Thy consonantal language, Magyar! 
May puzzle some—to us it is but fun— 
And,tillourduty,self imposed, be done, 

We stick to’t fondly as adhesive tar, 

Lest that some leaky line our verse 

might mar. 

Now, till shall rise the bright millenial 
sun, 

There shines a light to guide—and 
only one— 

Our Magazine, a most resplendent star ! 

We hate and scorn all ostentatious 

towering, 

But can’t conceal that we’re extremely 
clever ; 

And when the fine spun web of fame 
we sever, 

The effect is terrible and overpowering, 

As may be testified by Dr Bowring, 
Whose Magyar pipe is now put out 

for ever ! 





LAY OF A DOLOROUS KNIGHT. 
FROM THE LANGUAGE OF oc. 
See Grands Fabliaux. 


I’ve roved the fields of lilied France, 


To sing of my sainted lady’s praise ; 
For her prepared to couch my lance, 
Or my right trusty falchion raise. 
She lived by the flowery-kiss’d Durance, 
And light sped was her dark eye’s gaze, 
Transcendant in young beauty’s sheen— 
She was my life—my soul—my queen ! 


But beauty fades as fades the rose, 
And love will speed on swallow’s wing, 
Courting each scene which suns disclose 
In climes of ever-laughing spring ; 
Or vows to minds all-wanton throws, 
If fresh lips be but whispering ; 
And whilst in climes afar I roved— 
She dried her tears, and—traitress proved. 


oral. 


If ruby lips all mirthful smile, 
Misdoubt the remorse lurking there ; 
If eyes entreat, or would beguile, 
Fond youth, take heed the Circe lair. 
In woman's breast is every wile, 
Though turtle-voiced and angel fair ; 
And ne’er in beauty’s cause again 
Will I raise lance or minstrel strain 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS OF A SCOTTISH CLERGYMAN. 


Tue profession of a minister of the 
Gospel brings him acquainted with 
human nature in every estate, from the 
highest to the lowest, and under those 
very points of view which exhibit its 
strongest workings and its extremest 
trials. The baptism of the children 
and the marriage of the youth, the 
visitation of the sick, attendance upon 
the dying and the burial of the dead, 
ministration to the poor, making of 
peace between enemies, and domestic 
visitations of every kind, lay open to 
the minister and pastor of the people 
fields of observation to which no 
annalist nor historian, no poet nor 
philosopher, no novelist nor senti- 
mentalist, can by any means find ac- 
cess. This, which is true ofall parts 
of Christendom, is so in a remarkable 
degree of Scotland, whose clergy have 
been (if they be not now) the only 
staff and stay of the people, in the 
want of such a nobility, gentry, and 
magistracy, as England can boast of. 
Till lately, self-seeking, the bane of the 
upper classes in Scotland, was no vice 
of the clergy, who, by the constitution 
of our church, have little or nothing to 
find, let them seek their best, after they 
have been once settled as the ministers 
of a parish, They were wont (and 
are so often still) to settle quietly 
down amongst the people, and take 
a fatherly interest in the concerns of 
every soul within the bounds of their 
cure. Many generations of such 
devoted faithfulness have engendered 
a closeness and largeness of confidence 
between them and the people, which 
survives still, and I hope will long 
survive against a cold and sinful age, 
even if Scotland should not be favoured 
with days of revival and refreshing. 
Had I been wise enough to make these 
reflections some years ago, I would 
have registered the observations and 
experiences of my ministry as they 
occurred ; and, while I carefully pre- 
served a pastor’s confidence, which is 
never to be violated, I should have 
possessed materials for representing 
the form of Scottish life, and giving 
entertainment and _ instruction to 
those who delight to observe the soul 
of man under all its moods, and 
struggling with the hardships and vi- 
cissitudes of its destiny. As it is, I 
must draw upon the stores of a me- 
VOL. I. NO. IV. 


mory, tenacious enough for the more 
remarkable events and the more tragical 
scenes of which I have been the wit- 
ness, in some of which I have been 
av actor, in all of them a counsellor 
and comforter. And I would begin 
by relating, as it was told to me by 
one who was a sufferer, 
THE LOSS OF THE ABEONA. 

One night, when returning from the 
house of a friend, with whom I had 
sat late at supper, to my own lodging, 
in the city of Glasgow, where at that 
time my lot was cast, I was passing 
along the darkest part, commonly 
called the How, of the Gallowgate, 
and in the midst of the deep si- 
lence I heard a heavy footstep ap- 
proaching me. We passed close to 
each other, when instantly the man 
stopped short, named my name, and 
took hold of my hand. Somewhat 
startled, but nothing alarmed, I said, 
“* Who are you, friend, and where are 
you going at this hour of the night?” 
He answered, “ I am James ™ 
and I am going to the Broomielaw to 
catch the first steam-boat in the morn- 
ing, to take me down to the Abeona, 
which sails to-morrow for the Cape.” 
This brought at once to my re- 
collection one of our parishioners, 
whom, along with the elder of his 
district, I had visited some few days 
before, to converse and pray with him 
and his wife before their departure as 
settlers for Algoa Bay, in South Africa. 
“ Well, James,” said I, “ and is this 
the last of you that I am to see in this 
world?” “TJ fear it, sir,” said James ; 
“ for my wife is already at the Broom- 
ielaw, and I have just settled all our 
little matters and parted with my 
friends, and we sail to-morrow. But, 
oh, sir, I am glad to see you, and 
count it good luck that you should be 
the last man in the parish to shake 
me by the hand and bid God bless 
me.” Well, James,” I said, “ grant 
it may be so: fear his name, be kind 
to your wife, be honest and true, and 
fear no evil.” And so, after lingering 
a while as loath to part, and having 
no interruption at that quiet and dark 
hour, we took our several ways, little 
knowing what should fall out before 
we met again. 

Towards the end of the same week 
[ had occasion to visit a friend and 

NN 
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brother-minister, at the ‘mouth of the 
Clyde. While the steam-boat wait- 
ed, to set out and take in pas- 
sengers at Greenock, whom should I 
see standing upon the quay, with a 
little child in each hand, but my 
friend James: the instant I recognised 
him, I stepped out, and right glad 
were we to meet again. “I did not 
expect to have seen you again, James, 
when we parted that dark night in the 
How of the Gallowgate.” “The ship 
has been detained,” said he, “ waiting 
for passengers, who were to meet us 
here from different parts of the 
country ; but we sail the next tide.” 
* And whose children are these?” for 
I knew that he had no family of his 
own. “They are,” said he, “amongst 
the youngest of a very large family 
from the townhead of Glasgow, who 
are going out along with us. There 
are eight of them, besides their father 
and mother. It is a great charge; 
and while their mother and my wife 
are gone into the town to purchase 
some small articles before we sail, I 
have taken the charge of them.” 
“ Poor dear children,” I said, and 
took them in my arms, and gave them 
some little money, which their mother 


might lay out for their comfort. 
“ Poor things,” said James, “ they 


little know what is before them.” And 
never spake he a truer word ; for there 
was before them, in a few weeks, the 
loss of father and mother, and brother 
and sister. Oh, it grieves me still, 
whenever I think upon it, to remem- 
ber what I have seen in all parts of 
Scotland, and what I that day saw 
upon the quay of Greenock, the heavy- 
hearted emigrants loitering about with 
such cheerless looks, with all the little 
store of their cottages lying in confu- 
sion around them. I question whether 
aught can make up to their country 
the loss of such a peasantry as I have 
seen depart by ship-loads from her 
shores. 

At the interval of many months, on 
a Sabbath night, after preaching to the 
people, when they were all dismissed 
and scattered on their several ways, as 
I was coming from the Session House, 
I observed a man standing by the wall 
of the church, as it were, to speak to 
me, who stopped me, and said, taking 
my hand, “ Oh, how glad I am to 
see you again, sir! Much, much has 
passed since we parted.” In a mo- 
ment, I recollected my old friend, 
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whom, since the accounts had arrived 
that the Abeona was burnt at sea, I had 
never expected to meet again. I an- 
swered, “If you be glad to see me, 
how much gladder should I be to see 
you, James, in the land of the living 
and the place of hope: and your 
wife ?”—“* Ah, sir, she is no more:” 
and he was proceeding to tell me the 
tale of his calamity, and his wife’s 
tragical end, when I interrupted him, 
saying, “ Be of good comfort, James : 
but this is both too long and too sore 
a matter for street conversation. Come 
with me into my lodging; take some 
refreshment, and then you will tell it 
me at your leisure. It is the best 
night in the week for conversing of 
such an awful providence, and no 
time so fit as now, when we have 
been worshipping together in His 
house.” So we went our way. 

As we walked together through one 
or two streets, which lay between the 
church and my abode, I asked him 
when he had arrived, and what he had 
been doing since he came home. “ I 
came but yesterday,” said he, “ and 
went directly to Mr. F- "s, the 
elder’s, to tell him what had befallen 
me; and now, sir, I thought it better 
not to say any thing to you till the 
duties of the Sabbath were over, lest 
you might have been discomposed by 
what I have to tell you.” I made no 
reply; but thought within myself what 
a noble tribute this is to the office of a 
Scottish elder, and to the character of 
that indefatigable man of God, the 
elder of the proportion in which James 
and his wife had lived, that a forlorn, 
cast-away, shipwrecked man should 
seek his first shelter and consolation in 
his house. It was the custom of that 
elder, and I believe it is so still, to 
leave the business of the world, and 
spend some hours of every day in 
ministering instruction, and consola- 
tion, and help to the people, whose 
overseer the church had appointed 
him to be. Whilst these reflections 
were passing through my mind, we 
bad arrived at my humble habitation, 
when, after James had refreshed him- 
self with meat, he - preceeded with 
his narrative, which I shall relate as 
nearly in his own words as at this 
distance of nine or ten years I can 
remember, and certainly to his particu- 
lars I shall not venture to add any thing. 

“ We sailed,” said James, “ the very 
next tide after you parted with me and 
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the little children upon the quay of 
Greenock, and, though Iam not super- 
stitious, I wish my wife and the rest 
of the Barrys had been there to receive 
your blessing as well as we: for, sir, they 
perished in that fearful night, while I 
and these two little children were pre- 
served. When we had got clear of 
the narrow seas and looked our last 
farewell to the land of our fathers, we 
had fine weather and favourable winds, 
and were making great speed upon 
our voyage. Our sickness had worn 
off, we had got reconciled to our 
narrow quarters, and were proceeding 
full of cheerfulness and hope. After 
breakfast, it was our custom all to 
meet upon the deck and talk together 
of our home and friends, and lay plans 
for the management of our little colony 
when we should be landed at Algoa Bay. 
The sailors were very kind, and com- 
municative of all they knew concerning 
foreign parts; and the children run- 
ning about the deck gave an innocent 
liveliness to the whole scene. Our 
wives, after they had sorted our cabins, 
would come and take their work in 
their hand; and everything wore 2 
pleasant and even joyful aspect.” 

“ Little do we know, James,” said 
I, “ what is before us: in the midst 
of life we are in death. It is a kind 
providence which hath hidden from us 
the future; and that is a good word, 
‘ sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” You will excuse my inter- 
rupting you, but I cannot repress my 
emotion ; and you know it is my office 
to interpret and improve the events of 
Divine Providence. Now proceed with 
your story, and be as particular and 
circumstantial as you can, for I wish 
to know it all.” 

“ Well, sir,” continued he, “ when 
we were got a third way on our voyage, 
and were now in the midst of the 
wide Atlantic, many days’ sail from 
any land, one morning, when the full 
complement of our people, passen- 
gers and all, were upon the deck, 
enjoying the cool breeze and the 
fresh sea, our ears were stunned and 
our hearts appalled with a wild and 
fearful cry of ‘Fire in the spirit 
room!’ It appeared that our mate, 
most innocently but inadvertently — 
(poor fellow! he afterwards sacrificed 
himself to the shame and grief of it) — 
had taken a candle into the spirit 
room and let it drop out of his hand 
into. an open cask of rum, which 
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instantly blazed up and caught the 
surrounding matters. No tongue can 
tell the wild dismay which arose 
throughout the people at this fearful 
cry, and at the sight of the flames 
bursting out in the after part of the 
ship. Women ran to and fro seeking 
their children, wives their husbands, 
fathers collecting their families, and 
friends looking for their friends; and 
the seamen, naturally so steady and 
obedient in all trials, wanted, in the 
captain, a man of sufficient presence 
of mind and resource for such a mo- 
ment. He seemed himself to have 
been panic-struck, and the mate, poor 
fellow, was utterly unmanned by the 
sense of what he had done, and ready 
almost to destroy himself. This, added 
to the wild cries of the women and 
the screams of the children, the 
crowded decks, and the hurrying 
hither and thither, drove the captain 
to the hasty resolution of abandoning 
the ship altogether, and taking to the 
boats. It was a sore pity, sir, for had 
we been under proper direction, I was 
persuaded at the time, and am still, 
that we might have got the fire under : 
we were so many hands that we could 
have kept all the buckets on board in 
continual play, passing, like streams of 
water, from the ship’s edge to the seat 
of the fire. But there was no one to 
take the guidance, and all went to 
confusion amongst our hands: the fire 
gained upon us, and the distraction 
became more and more outrageous. 
Yet some of us were possessed of pre- 
sence of mind, and myself among the 
rest, with Barry, the father of the 
children, who, when we saw the ca 

tain and the men drawing away to the 
boats, ventured to remonstrate against, 
the cruelty of forsaking the ship with 
so many living souls in her,—men, 
women, and children,—to perish be- 
tween fire and water. But our re- 
monstrances availed nothing. We then 
insisted that the long-boat, which was 
lying in the booms along the deck, 
should be hoisted out, and as many of 
us saved as possible. But even this 
was refused, under the influence of a 
panic-fear, that there was not time left 
for getting it afloat. Indeed, sir, fear 
and panic seemed to possess those who 
ought to have been the guardians of our 
lives. One man, indeed, was of a 
stouter and more generous spirit; but 
he had been the author of the calamity, 
and was overwhelmed with the feeling 
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of the evil which he had done: he 
scorned to take his life, after having 
been the means of bringing so many 
lives into jeopardy and, as it turned 
out, to an untimely end. This ge- 
nerous-minded, but rash man, remained 
amongst us, and coolly waited that de- 
struction which he had brought upon 
so many.” 

“ T have often observed, James, that 
in the calamitous events of Divine Pro- 
vidence, men suffer more from the effect 
of their excited passions than from the 
accident itself: and it is always found 
to be so when there are many people 
gathered together into one place : as the 
anatomists tell us, that very often the 
bones are broken by the sudden action 
of the muscles, to draw the body out of 
some impending danger. I am glad 
you were able to shew the calmness of 
a Christian’s faith at such a trying mo- 
ment.” 

“ Truly, reverend sir, I had need of 
all my faith, and of all the wholesome 
instructions which I have heard from 
your mouth, when my poor wife was 
hanging about me, and. Barry’s wife and 
his eight children at our side. When 
we saw that our captain and the seamen 
were no better than those heathens with 


whom Paul sailed, and were about to 
flee out of the ship, we stood and en- 
treated them that they would take at 
least some of us on board, and save 


whom they could. They listened to 
us (for, to do the men justice, it was 
not want of humanity so much as the 
absence of all government and direction, 
which led them astray), and they offered 
to take as many on board as the boats 
would carry. Instantly we gave place 
to the family of the Barrys, of whom 
there were ten, father, mother, and 
eight children. The father took his 
place by the side of the ship, and the 
mother handed the children to him; 
and I could not but observe the force 
of natural affection leading her to begin 
with the youngest, then the next, and 
so ascending upwards, till she came to 
the eldest daughter, just arrived at the 
maturity of womanhood. ‘The boats 
not being able to contain more, pushed 
off, and left us to our fate. Fora mo- 
ment we seemed to forget our misery 
in the safety of these children: the fa- 
ther, and the mother, and the daughter 
seemed now content to perish.” 

“ James, you make me weep: was 
it even so, that at such a moment pa- 
ternal affection stood so true; and that 
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these two children, whom I kissed and 
blessed upon the quay of Greenock, 
were thus wondrously preserved? I 
will not forget this, James; I will 
preach of it to the people. Now I 
pray you to recall every circumstance 
connected with that direful event; I 
feel it to be so very instructive.” 

“ Indeed, sir, it comforts my heart 
to tell it to one who has so much pa- 
tience and pity; and I will relate every 
thing with which I can charge my me- 
mory. When we were left to ourselves, 
those of us who had most presence of 
mind and self-command, myself among 
the number (for I was a little practised 
about boats in my youth), set ourselves 
to hoist out the long-boat, believing that 
if we could succeed, the greater part ofus 
might yet be saved. We got up atackle, 
strained every nerve, and exhausted 
every invention, as men contending be- 
tween life and death; and we had suc- 
ceeded so far as to raise her to the very 
level of the gunwale, when, to our in- 
expressible horror, the fire took the 
ropes connected with our tackle, and 
down it came, disappointing our hopes, 
and sealing the fate of all who had not 
escaped in the boats.” 

“« Except yourself, James ; and how 
were you delivered from the two ele- 
ments of fire and water, contending for 
your destruction. It seems as if all 
hopes were gone; and yet I see you 
and hear you. By what wonderful 
providence did you escape !” 

“ About this time darkness began to 
set in, and we were parted from the 
sight of the boats, and left to the con- 
templatien of the miserable end which 
awaited us. The fire was gaining fast 
upon us, and forcing us towards the 
fore-part of the ship, where we stood 
crowded together like sheep penned 
for the slaughter. When I look back, 
and present to my mind the image of 
the scene; the flaming ship on which 
we stood, the red glare of light cast 
upon our horror-struck countenances ; 
the sea gleaming and glistering with our 
death-fires, and yawning to receive the 
burning pile and its doomed victims,— 
I wonder at the presence of mind which 
was given to me at that-hour, and the 
means which I was able to take for my 
ownand my wife’s preservation. I took 
her by the hand, and having spoken 
some few words to comfort her, and 
to explain the plan which I had con- 
ceived, I placed her in the fore-chains 
of the ships, the farthest possible from 
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the fire. Before it became dark, I 
had observed several pieces of wreck 
floating about; to reach one of these, 
and carry my wife to it, seemed to 
afford the only possible chance, how- 
ever slender, of escape. In this mind, 
having placed her in safety, I betook 
myself to swimming ; and after a while 
found what I desired. With this slender 
succour I returned ; and having got my 
wife upon it the best way I could, I 
wrought it out of the wake of the burn- 
ing ship, until we seemed beyond the 
reach of the conflagration. Had I now 
rested content, and attempted no more 
for her safety, | should have had no re- 
flection upon my mind concerning my 
poor wife,—we should have lived or 
perished together ; but I did it for the 
best, though I lost by it one who was 
dearer to me than my own life.” 

“J am very sorry for you, James ; 
these tears and your present agitation 
shew me what I knew already, that 
you both loved your wife, and would 
willingly have perished for her; but it 
was otherwise ordered of God ; and it 
is our part meekly to submit to his de- 
cree. Compose yourself and proceed.” 

“The piece of wreck on which she 
was seated was not able to bear us both 
up; and I felt that unless some more 
support could be procured, my strength 
must soon fail, and one or both of us 
perish. To procure this was now my 
care; and having instructed my wife 
to preserve her mind composed, and 
keep her seat steadily upon the piece 
of wood, I betook myself again to the 
open sea, in search of more wreck. 
This time I was not so fortunate as 
before; and after wearying myself in 
vain, | sought to return to my poor 
wife: but whether she had drifted away 
from the place where I had left her, or 
whether my mind, confused by the 
terrors of the scene, and the screams 
which came from the burning ship, 
had lost all aim, it is too certain 
that I could never find her again; and 
though I called her name aloud with all 
my strength, no answer was returned. 
Thus deprived of her whom my soul 
loved, I was ready to fold my hands in 
despair, and resign myself to the mercy 
of my Creator ; but the hope still lin- 
gered that I might yet find her in the 
darkness, and, breathing a prayer for 
strength, | continued my controversy 
for life. The night was calm, and the 
smooth sea favoured much my swim- 
ming, and 1 sometimes felt as if I had 
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received strength beyond my own, for 
I never thought I could have sus- 
tained myself so long. While I was 
thus without direction of any kind, 
bearing myself up among the dark 
waters, careful only to keep away from 
the burning ship, and the voices of 
misery which ever and anon came 
floating towards me, straining my eyes 
and ears to see or hear any thing which 
might lead me to her whom I blamed 
myself for forsaking, I seemed to hear 
the sound of a ripple, as upon the side 
of something floating in the water. Fol- 
lowing this sound, I swam towards it, 
thinking it might be either the piece of 
wreck which bore my wife, or some 
other thing whereon I might rest my 
weary limbs. But what was my sur- 
prise, when, upon coming close beside 
it, I found it to be the ship’s boat, 
deeply laden with the people. I was 
worn out, and laying my hand upon 
the side of the boat, I prayed them, for 
the love of God, to take me in and save 
my life. With difficulty they made 
room for me, and thus was I preserved 
from a watery grave. Of my poor wife 
I never heard or saw any thing more: 
I fear she perished during the night; 
for though I desired all to keep a dili- 
gent look out for any thing that might 
be floating about, we saw nothing all 
that weary night but the burning ship, 
where so many of our friends and bre- 
thren waited their end. 

“ Qh, sir, it was a fearful sight to 
witness, as by the light of the flames 
we easily did, the distraction of the 
people, and to hear their miserable 
cries. We observed, that as the fire 
approached they drew themselves away 
from it, stood crowded together in the 
forecastle of the ship, and many were 
to be discerned upon the bowsprit, 
clinging and lashing themselves to it, 
in the faint hope that it might perhaps 
disengage itself from the burning mass, 
or be extinguished in the water, and 
afford them some chance of preserva- 
tion. Some bolder spirits, who were 
impatient of such a slow and protracted 
death, we saw plunge at once headlong 
into the ocean; but the greater part 
clung to the wreck, out of the strong 
instinct of self-preservation, and per- 
haps in the faint hope that the fire 
might be extinguished by the waters 
of the ocean, and still leave wreck 
sufficient to bear them afloat till some 
friendly ship might come to their help. 
But Providence had otherwise deter- 
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mined. About midnight we observed 
the vessel make a heavy lurch forward; 
there arose, almost at the same instant, 
one of the most terrific screams I ever 
heard ; and then followed a deep plunge, 
and instantly ship and all vanished from 
our sight. All was dark, all was quiet. 
Oh! I shall never forget that scream of 
horror which came from the burning 
ship, as the people descended quick 
into the deep; nor shall I ever forget 
the groan of anguish and dismay with 
which it was answered from the boat 
in which I was so miraculously pre- 
served.” 

“ Stop, James, and pause a moment, 
till I recover myself. What a fearful 
end for so many of our townsmen, and 
you left almost alone to tell the tale! 
Ah me! I well remember how they 
were set upon this scheme of emigra- 
tion. I hope it is no discontentment 
with our condition, or murmuring 
against God, which hath drawn down 
upon our city this judgment. Such 
fearful calamities should not pass un- 
improved by us; they are sent for the 
correction of the living, according to 
the word of the Scripture: ‘Think you 
that those eighteen men, upon whom 
the tower of Siloam fell, and slew them, 
were sinners above all men that dwell 
in Jerusalem? I tell you nay; but ex- 
cept ye repent ye shall all likewise 
perish.” And now that you had been 
delivered from the fellowship of their 
direful end, tell me, James, what befel 
you in the boat.” 

“ The boat, sir, was so crowded that 
there was barely room for us to sit down, 
and no room whatever to work her, 
even if we had had the means; but in 
such haste had they shoved off, lest 
they should be overcrowded and sunk, 
that they were without oars or compass, 
and, what is worse, without one morsel 
of meat, and only one small cask of 
water, which had been by accident 
lying in the bottom of the boat. But, 
for my own part, I believe there was 
a great providence in this; for, during 
sucha night of horror none seemed to 
feel any hunger, but many of us were 
parched with thirst, and our little cask 
was nearly exhausted by the break of 
day. Never was a company of the 
Almighty’s creatures in a more help- 
less condition; without food ‘to eat, 
without water to drink, without room 
to turn ourselves, or power to attend 
to the wants of nature, heart-broken 
for the loss of our nearest and dearest 
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friends, we lay helpless upon the 
wide ocean, at the mercy of the first 
high wind that might arise to agitate 
the bosom of the deep. There we sat 
looking into each other’s faces, and 
reading our misery in each other’s 
looks. Few words were spoken. Every 
eye wandered far and wide over the 
deep, and strained itself to discover 
the appearance of some friendly sail. 
Hour passed after hour; hunger began 
to assail us, and famine stared us in 
the face ; when about mid-day, one of 
the seamen called out “a sail,” and 
instantly there burst forth from every 
creature a shout of joy and thankful- 
ness. Then we directed our attention 
to the object, and every eye became 
fixed, and rivetted upon it. Now 
there ensued a period of the most heart- 
racking anxiety, whether the ship would 
observe us or not. For long the sea- 
men hung in doubt; but at length, by 
a sudden change of her course, they 
were convinced that we had been 
observed, and that she was bearing 
down upon us. Then our joy was 
complete when we clearly saw that they 
were shaping their course our way; 
friend began to congratulate friend ; 
our mouths were opened, and we 
praised God, and felt as if we were a 
second time delivered from death. But 
conceive our indignation and horror, 
when we saw the ship, now almost 
within hail, all at once change her 
course and bear away, as if on pur- 
pose to avoid us. Our agitation was 
extreme ; never were men so tossed 
between hope and hopelessness, joy 
and grief and indignation ; and I doubt 
not, if the rest were exercised like me, 
many a prayer was offered to God that 
he would incline the heart of the 
stranger to pity our calamity. This 
prayer was heard; for, after a good 
while, the ship again stood about, and 
bore down upon us as before. The 
reason of this double change of pur- 
pose we learned after we were taken 
on board. The captain having come 
nigh enough to perceive that we were 
a boatful of wretched men, without any 
thing but our lives, began to hesitate 
whether his provisions would last with 
such a large increase of mouths to feed ; 
and being a man ofa proud and im- 
perious nature, he commanded the ship 
to bear away and steer another course. 
But the seamen, communing amongst 
themselves, and gathering courage from 
their unanimity, actually refused to 
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work the ship, unless the captain 
would go to our relief; and at the same 
time offered to give up half their daily 
allowance of provision for our use, if 
he would do so. Thus compelled and 
entreated, the captain was fain to com- 
ply ; and to this magnanimous resolu- 
tion of a Portuguese crew, to this strong 
re-action of natural feeling against im- 
perious duty, it is that, under God, 
we all owed our lives. 

“It was a Portuguese ship bound to 
Lisbon from some of their settlements 
in South America, which, in her course 
over the wide Atlantic, was thus di- 
rected by a gracious Providence to 
deliver so many of us from a fearful 
death. Being taken on board of her, 
we had many hardships to endure. 
We were forced to abide on deck all 
day exposed to the sun’s heat, and to 
lie all night without covering, under 
the dews, and damps, and cold; we 
were often trampled upon by the 
imperious captain, which our free 
blood could ill brook; and when one 
of us murmured aloud, he drew his 
cutlass, and with a blow laid bare his 
cheek ; and we were thankful that he 
had escaped with his life. But all these 
troubles came to an end when we 
arrived at Lisbon, and the news of our 
disaster reached our consul there: 
instantly the British residents took us 
to the factory and provided for us, as 
if we had been of their brethren and 
kindred. After they had refreshed us 
with comfortable living, and clothed 
us, and done every thing which our 
wants required, they proceeded with 
great wisdom and kindness to put us 
into a way of doing for ourselves. For 
those who were seamen by profession, 
they procured ships ; and to those of us 
who wished to return home, they fur- 
nished a free passage, together with a 
small sum of money to help us to our 
friends. The young women they took 
into their service,and the young lads they 
bred up forclerks at the factory ; but the 
little children they sent home for edu- 
cation in their own country. And so, 
sir, these two little children, whom 
you parted with in my hand on 
Greenock Quay, returned again in my 
hand to their native home, after losing 
both father and mother, and being 
themselves so wonderfully preserved. 
Great, very great, sir, was the kindness 
of these British merchants; it even 
extended itself to that proud and cruel 
captain, who, but for his honest- 
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hearted crew, would have left us all to 
starve in the midst of the wide ocean. 
To him they presented a golden bowl 
with an inscription upon it, com- 
memorative of the preservation of so 
many of their countrymen, whereof he 
had been the unworthy instrument.” 

Such was James ’s tale, which 
he recounted to me that Sabbath night 
after the evening sermon, sitting by my 
own fire-side. Whether it be correct 
in all its details I cannot tell, for I never 
compared it with the written and pub- 
lished account. I may, in the telling 
of it, have given it the colour of my 
own mind, but I have not consciously 
added or altered any thing. When we 
had offered our thanksgivings together, 
and prayed for the survivors and for 
all who had been instrumental in this 
preservation, James went his way to 
another part of the country, and I saw 
him not again. I learned that, after 
more than a year, he took to himself 
another wife, and once more set sail from 
Greenock as a settler in South Africa, 
where I trust he still lives to tell the 
wonderful tale of his deliverance, and to 
acknowledge and adore the bountiful 
Providence which preserved him. 

The citizens of Glasgow, than whom 
a more generous and hospitable people 
live not in mother Scotland or any 
other land, instantly promoted a sub- 
scription for the sufferers from the 
wreck of the Abeona, and left the ad- 
ministration of it to a man whom I 
will not name nor characterise otherwise 
than that he has always been to me 
the beau ideal of a worthy magistrate 
and citizen. Some weeks after the 
calamity was noised abroad, I chanced 
to be a guest at his hospitable table, 
and was honoured by him to read, in 
the hearing of the ladies before they 
went to the drawing-room, two letters 
which he felt to be honourable to 
womanhood. They were from a worthy 
lady, the wife of a naval officer, who 
lived on the coast of Kent, entreating 
that one of the two orphans of the 
Barry family should be sent to her, 
that she might bring up the little one 
as her own child. The letter contained 
all the arrangements for their meeting 
in London, drawn up with a mother’s 
care. But our worthy magistrate, while 
he admired the generosity of this letter, 
felt it to be his duty first to ascertain 
the identity of the — before giving 
up his charge. is prudent delay 
brought a second letter from the earnest 
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woman, who obtained lier wish, being noble-minded and generous-hearted 
found inall respects worthy ofthecharge. citizen. And of them I have heard 
The other child I afterwards saw at a nothing since. He who is the Father 
country village not far from Glasgow, of the orphan will be a father to them, 
beside the manufacturing works of that and to all who put their trust in him. 














INSCRIPTIONS. 
MORE GRACUM. 


1. For a Fountain. 










Rest! This little fountain runs 
Thus for aye ;—it never stays 
For the look of summer suns, 
Nor the cold of winter days. 
Whosoe’er shall wander near, 
When the Syrian heat is worst, 
Let him hither come, nor fear 
Lest he may not slake his thirst : 
He will find this little river 
Running still as bright as ever. 
Let him drink, and onwards hie, 
(Bearing but in thought that I, 
Erotas, bade the Naiad fall,) 
And thank the great god Pan for all! 


























2. For a Temple of Esculapius. 


In Argolis, built all by mortal hand, 

An Epidaurian temple, here I stand, 

Sacred to him who drives away disease, 

And gives to all who seek him health and ease : 

I stand devoted to the God of health, 

To Asculapius old ; built by the wealth 

Of grateful men, who owe to his rare skill 

Life, ease, and all that Fortune lends them still! 


3. For a Streamlet. 


Traveller, note! Although I seem 
But a little sparkling stream, 

I come from regions where the sun 
Dwelleth when his toil is done— 
From those proud hills in the west : 
Thence I come, and never rest, 
Till (curling round the mountain’s feet) 
I find myself ’midst pastures sweet, 
Vernal, green, and ever gay, 

And then I gently slide away, 

A thing of silence, —till I cast 

My life into the sea at last ! 





4. For an antique Drinking Cup. 


Drink! If thou find’st my round all filled with wine, - 
Which lifts men’s creeping thoughts to dreams divine, 
Drink, and become a god! Anacreon old 

Once quenched his mighty thirst from out my gold : 
Rich was I, red, and brimming ; but he laughed, 
And, tasting sparely, drained me at a draught. 
Bacchanal ! if thou lov’st the Teian’s fame, 

Take courage—grasp me fast—and do the same ! 
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Medical Quackery and Mr. St. John Long. 


ON MEDICAL QUACKERY AND MR. ST. JOHN LONG. 


«« Ad populum phaleras: ego te intus et in cute novi.” — Pers. 


Ir may seem matter of wonder, that 
England, with all her boasted practical 
wisdom and useful knowledge, should 
have become so celebrated, over the 
whole of Europe, for her reception 
and patronage of quacks and quackery, 
of every description. None can deny 
that this celebrity is partly, at least, 
grounded upon fact; since none can 
help seeing that many very shallow 
quacks are at this moment thriving ex- 
ceedingly well amongst us. Our ex- 
treme credulity is what most astonishes 
every intelligent stranger who visits 
London. He cannot go abroad any 
where in this immense city without 
observing how securely and confi- 
dently every impudent loud-tongued 
knave calculates upon turning public 
infatuation to his own advantage. 
Only walk along a single street, and 
you shall not fail to have the instru- 
ments with which quackery works ob- 
truded upon your attention, in the shape 
of notices, handbills, &c. &e. Take 
up a public newspaper at random, and 
there quackery will shew you its adver- 
tisements and puffs of the most various 
and cunning workmanship—the seeds 
which it casts abroad into this city, as 
into a rich and fertile soil, which never 
fail to yield a plenteous harvest. If 
the meanest knave, though without any 
vestige of real talent, do but make suf- 
ficiently high pretensions, and possess 
cool audacity and perseverance enough 
to insist upon these pretensions in the 
face of all men, and to keep at his 
post, proclaiming them at every corner, 
“‘ appealing to a candid and impartial 
public,” bawling out that he has 
made “ discoveries of the highest im- 
portance,” which are to “ alter the 
whole face of science,” that he is 
“ perfectly honest and disinterested,” 
that he has been “ wronged and 
persecuted,” and that “ nothing but 
an earnest wish to promote the happi- 
ness and welfare of his fellow-crea- 
tures” could ever have tempted him to 
inform the world of the power he pos- 
sesses,—and he shall find hundreds 
infatuated and credulous enough to 
come forward and support him with 
all their influence, and put him on the 
high way to affluence. 


Nor is it of late only that quacks 
have thriven amongst us: this nation 
has been duped and preyed upon by 
them for many centuries. Still, quack 
the second has reigned like quack the 
first ; and we seem to have derived no 
benefit at all from the severest lessons 
of experience so long continued and so 
often repeated. Does not quackery 
enjoy the same privileges of cheating 
us now that it has heretofore enjoyed ? 
and does not each new knave find us 
quite as gullible as his predecessors 
have found us? 

Why is this so? Why is England 
the chosen arena and the stronghold of 
quackery? How comes it that the 
ignorant pretender, after being expelled 
from all other countries in Europe, 
finds refuge and a home in this? It 
is mainly, we apprehend, because the 
law takes no cognisance of quacks 
amongst us as it does elsewhere, but 
lets them loose among the people, to 
prey on those credulous, misguided 
victims, of which there is always found 
a sufficient number in any country. 
As anation collectively, no quack what- 
ever can cheat us, but only as indivi- 
duals separately ; for the great mass of 
the people is too intelligent and clear 
sighted, too steady and considerate, 
and feels too much reverence for exist- 
ing institutions and too great a dread 
of novelty, to be led astray by any 
ignorant pretender. But the generous, 
frank, unsuspecting temper of the En- 
glish, singly and personally considered, 
disposes them, more than any other 
people, to take every man at his word, 
and to estimate him by his own pre- 
tensions, however absurd and extra- 
vagant, without making any very strict 
inquiry into the foundation upon which 
they rest. It has often struck us, too, 
that our instinctive love of what is 
vulgarly called “ fair play” may have 
something to do with this matter. The 
expression is as old as our language, 
and its meaning is nowhere truly felt 
but in England. We may, without 
fear of contradiction, assert, that the 
poorest, most ragged Englishman, not 
only has a sense of its meaning, but 
will act upon it apparently without 
any effort, and with the same uncon- 
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scious readiness, to all men indif- 
ferently, whether strangers or coun- 
trymen. The dexterous quack seems 
to know all these things full well. He 
begins by extolling his own merit and 
honesty and “disinterested zeal for 
the public good,” sets at naught all 
men with whose interests his quackery 
interferes, and declares they have “ per- 
secuted him with the utmost malice,” 
just because he has “ undertaken to 
expose their ignorance,” and to “ be- 
nefit his fellow-creatures.” It is cu- 
rious, but very painful, to see how 
coolly and securely he can reckon 
upon ultimately obtaining, by these 
arts, a sure passport to favour and 
patronage. 

Now, if quackery shewed itself only 
in small and unimportant matters, we 
should hold it infinitely beneath our 
notice ; but when it comes to have the 
lives and fortunes of thousands at its 
command, every honest man is loudly 
called upon to exert himself in ex- 
posing and remedying it. To do this 
is truly a very unpleasant task, yet one 
from which we shall not shrink, not- 
withstanding its repulsiveness. We 
have declared open war against all 
quacks, of whatsoever sort, and shall 
always be ready at our post, using all 
the means in our power to set them 
forth in their true light, and bring them 
into their proper places. 

At present, we have to do with 
that species of imposture which is of 
more importance than any other, in- 
asmuch as it concerns the lives of all 
who are exposed to its influence. It 
is a notorious fact, that, of all things, 
medicine has ever been most exposed 
to quackery ; and, what is remarkable, 
medical quacks are commonly the 
shallowest of all quacks. They re- 
quire, indeed, no talent of any sort, 
nothing but effrontery, to insure them 
success; for none are fully competent 
to detect their imposture, except those 
who have made medicine, in some 
measure, the object of their study, and 
who know something of the structure 
of our bodies and the diseases to which 
they are liable; and such persons are 
always supposed to be influenced not 
by the love of truth, but by the spirit 
of party, in the opinions they pro- 
nounce on these subjects. The quack 
knows that he can impose upon none 
but such as are entirely ignorant of 
every thing connected with medical 
science. It is, indeed, impossible for 
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any man who knows aught of the 
wonderfully complex and delicate me- 
chanism of this human frame, and of 
the manifold, ever-varying forms of 
disease to which it is obnoxious, to 
put any confidence in the shameless, 
ignorant impostor, who pretends to 
cure them all with his secret nostrums. 
And here we cannot refrain from 
quoting what the greatest and wisest 
of English philosophers has said on 
this subject :-— 

“Thus much is evidently true, that, 
of all substances which nature hath pro- 
duced, man’s body is the most extremely 
compounded ; for, ve see, herbs and 
plants are nourished by earth and water ; 
beasts, for the most part, by herbs and 
fruits ; man by the flesh of beasts, birds, 
fishes, herbs, grains, fruits, water, and 
the manifold alterations, dressings, and 
preparations of these several bodies, be- 
fore they come to be his food and ali- 
ment. Add hereunto, that beasts have 
a more simple order of life, and less 
change of affections to work upon their 
bodies: whereas man, in his mansion, 
sleep, exercise, passions, hath infinite 
variations ; and it cannot be denied hut 
that the body of man, of all other things, 
is of the most compounded mass. 

“This variable composition of man’s 
body hath made it as an instrument easy 
to distemper ; and, therefore, the poets 
did well to conjoin music and medicine 
in Apollo, because the office of medicine 
is but to tune this curious harp of man’s 
body, and reduce it to harmony. So, 
then, the subject being so variable, hath 
made the art, by consequence, more con- 
jectural ;—an art being conjectural, hath 
made so much the more place to be left for 
imposture ; for almost all other arts and 
Sciences are judged by acts or master- 
pieces, as I may term them, and not by 
the successes and events. The lawyer 
is a by the virtue of his pleading, 
and not by the issue of the cause; the 
master of the ship is judged by the di- 
recting his course aright, and not by 
the fortune of the voyage; but the 
physician hath no particular acts de- 
monstrative of his ability, but is judged 
most by the event, which is ever but as 
it is taken ; for who can tell, if a patient 
die or recover, whether it be art or 
accident? Nay, we see the weakness 
and credulity of men is such, as they 
will often prefer a mountebank or witch 
before a learned physician; for in all 
times, in the opinion of the multitude, 
witches and old women have had a com- 
petition with physicians. And what 

.followeth? Even this, that physicians 
say to themselves, as Solomon expresseth 
it upon a higher occasion, “ If it befall 
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me as it befalleth to the fools, why 
should I labour to be more wise?” 

Thus did Bacon write of this matter 
upwards of two centuries ago, and we 
need scarcely say, that his remarks are 
as applicable now as ever they were. 
To put a human body, with all its 
curiously fashioned workmanship, the 
master-piece of God’s creation, into 
the hands of any uneducated quack, 
who knows nothing of its structure, or 
the derangements to which it is ex- 
posed, is as dang-rous in these times 
as it has always been. No wise man, 
surely, would think of setting a clumsy- 
handed peasant to arrange or rectify a 
delicate chronometer; and yet we see 
thousands every day doing what is 
much more foolish, permitting every 
base and most ignorant impostor to 
use his secret destructive appliances to 
those infinitely more delicate machines 
—their own bodies. 

We have often meditated upon these 
things with all earnestness, conscious 
of their great importance, and we do 
not at all feel disposed to treat them 
with that saucy levity with which they 
are usually spoken of. Towards those 
who become the innocent dupes of 


quackery we can feel no sentiment but 


that of compassion. We have wit- 
nessed the tender and distracted af- 
fection of a parent to her child, of a 
friend to his friend, that seemed visibly 
hastening to the grave ; and we could 
not help sympathising with them in 
the eager but blind anxiety with which 
they embraced any new hope, however 
false, that was held out to them when 
they had been forsaken of all hope. 
In such moments of agitated feeling, 
the judgment seems to lose its power ; 
and the same persons who would at 
other times have rejected all impos- 
ture with disdain, do then become its 
readiest dupes and victims. 

It is painful to see with what entire 
impunity the audacious quack isallowed 
to go on sacrificing hundreds of his fel- 
low men to his own avarice. Nothing 
can discourage or disconcert him in his 
career of iniquity. Your genuine quack 
never acknowledged that he had mis- 
understood or mistreated any case of 
disease, or that there could be any 
possibility of his nostrums ever failing. 
You shall know him by his utter want 
of modesty, and by his passing over 
in silence all the cases which are un- 
favourable to his pretensions ; so that 
if ninety-nine out of a hundred should 
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prove fatal under the use of his nos- 
trums, and but one be successful, he 
will triumphantly relate the hundredth 
as an instance of his skill, making no 
mention of the rest, just as if one case 
only had been submitted to his treat- 
ment; or if he do mention the rest, it 
is only to affirm that they were beyond 
the reach of human help. And the 
great majority of credulous people are 
ready to take him at his word ; and if 
his cool audacity do but hold good, he 
may calculate upon finding their in- 
fatuation altogether unlimited. Hun- 
dreds will come forward to testify of 
the cures he has performed upon them ; 
but none will come forward to tell of 
those whom he has sent to a premature 
grave. 

We have been led to make these re- 
marks from perceiving the numerous 
and very various forms of imposture 
and‘ quackery, which this country, and 
more especially London, presents in 
these times. Our sentiments have 
been uttered freely, and it is our pur- 
pose to prosecute this investigation, by 
illustrating practically and at some 
length those general observations which 
have already been made. And in un- 
dertaking this important task, we shall 
calmly endeavour to lay aside all pre- 
judice and party spirit, and to seek 
nothing but the public good. It is 
surely very lamentable if no remedy 
can be found to save so many of our 
countrymen from becoming the victims 
of such dangerous imposture. 

As our first and principal illustra- 
tion, we take a certain Mr. John St. 
John Long, of Harley Street ; and we 
have been induced to do so for two 
reasons ; first, because he is at present 
one of the most thriving proprietors of 
nostrums in all England; and, se- 
condly, because he has gone the length 
of publishing a work, in which he sets 
forth his pretensions, and “ submits 
the documentary evidence upon which 
he claims the confidence of the coun- 
try.” And, that we may do this per- 
sonage no injustice, we shall allow him 
to state his own claims and pretensions. 
This method, we apprehend, will also 
have this farther recommendation, that 
it will, in some measure, enable every 
reader to form a judgment for himself 
respecting this man and his preten- 
sions. 

Mr. Long opens his work with a 
Latin quotation from a poem of one of 
his patrons, to whom the dedication is 













































































































































































inscribed, which serves the double pur- 
pose of complimenting his patron, and 
affording a presumption that he himself 
is not altogether illiterate. You have 
only to turn another leaf, and you shall 
find him telling you : 


“ Innovation, I admit, is justified only 
by an adequate necessity ; nor am I an 
advocate for its uncalled for introduction. 
‘ Le mieux est souvent l’ennemi du bien,’ 
says a distinguished writer ; and I grant 
the opposite sense of the Italian epitaph, 
* Stava bene,’ &c. And he finishes his 
dedication by declaring, that he ‘ will 
not imitate the declaimer in Aulus 
Gellius, ‘ Qui verborum minutiis rerum 
frangit pondera.’” 


Let us now hear what he modestly 
pretends to do: 


** Medicine,” says he, “is usually de- 
scribed as a conjectural, not a positive, 
art; but the following pages will, I 
trust, demonstrate the contrary, and ex- 
hibit a widely-extended sphere of bene- 
ficial operation on a practice and on 
principles which, speculatively and ex- 
perimentally, challenge the minutest in- 
vestigation.” 

He then proceeds to state, that the 
object of his work is to “ lay before the 
public the successful results of his re- 
searches on some of the more important 
diseases of the human frame ; to point 
out a new and heretofore unassigned 
origin for various deviations from the 
standard of health, whether hereditary 
or contracted ; and to shew that these 
depend on a certain ACRID MATTER or 
FLUID pervading the system while in a 
state of disease.” * 

It is unnecessary to follow him in 
his summary criticism and disapproval 
of the remedies usually employed by 
physicians. He very evidently knows 
nothing of the subject he undertakes 
to decide upon ; but it would not have 
answered his purpose to leave the 
slightest merit to any one but himself. 
Speaking of inflammation of the lungs, 
&c. he takes the opportunity of depre- 
cating the use of bleeding, and of stating 
that he possesses a much more effectual 
method of curing those and other dis- 
eases. 

“« In place of bleeding,” he says, “ I 
extract the acrid and impure qualities, 
sometimes to the extent of a pint, and 
more, from the body ; so that a quantity 
of matter is withdrawn, by which means 
the inflammatory symptoms are removed. 
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The circulation, which before was quick, 
is rendered slow, the pain subsides, and 
the countenance, before pale and ex- 
hausted, assumes a healthy and florid 
appearance, all in consequence of the 
acrid matter heing extracted. Here the 
great powers of my discovery constitute 
a balancer, or rectifier, of health. When 
this acrid matter ceases to flow, the cure 
is performed. I donot employ a blister, 
because it affects the sound as well as 
the unsound parts, and extracts a fluid 
from the most healthy person ; while my 
remedies never produce any such effects, 
and only act upon parts diseased.” 


Now, without staying to comment 
upon the very manifest absurdity of 
these pretensions, we may merely ob- 
serve, in passing, that no vender of 
nostrums would be doing himself jus- 
tice if he did not make exactly similar 
pretensions. Accordingly, we find, 
that not a single quack of any emi- 
nence has ever neglected to do so. 


** Medical science,” continues Mr. 


Long, ‘‘ versatile as it is in its system, 
and unsteady in its practice, may, at 
this moment, be compared to a ship on 
the ocean, buffeted about by every wind 
and wave, without rudder to guide, or 
compass to direct, its course.” 


After paying this elegant compliment 
to the medical profession, he goes on 
to state : 


‘* If a spirit of monopoly and jealousy 
did not prevail among a certain class of 
the faculty, this work would be filled 
with as many attestations from them as 
from my patients; and I cannot help 
here complaining of the want of good 
faith on the part of many physicians, 
who promised documents if | performed 
cures on the patients whom they con- 
sidered incurable ; and although, when 
I had performed these cures, they con- 
fessed them to be complete, they, never- 
theless, forgot their promise. 

‘* My success in the cure of con- 
sumptive diseases, after the patients 
were abandoned by the faculty, and re- 
duced to the last and most hopeless state 
of emaciation, the lungs producing quan- 
tities of matter, and there being profuse 
perspirations, accompanied by the usual 
train of symptoms ; my haying restored, 
I say, these persons, who are now enjoy- 
ing perfect health, bears evidence that I 
have fulfilled the predictions of medical 
writers of all ages, that a cure for con- 
sumption would at some future time be 


discovered.” 
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To have found so decided a cure 
for consumption might have satisfied 
any reasonable man. Not so with 
John St. John Long. We invite all 
our readers to mark attentively how he 
goes on. 


“Diarrhea and dysenteric affections, 
arising in persons not labouring under 
consumption, may be traced to other 
causes, particularly to cold, &c. Cholera 
morbus, especially when it does not as- 
sume an epidemic character, is produced 
by similar causes. My power over this 
class of disease is so great, that I am 
desirous of communicating the know- 
ledge to the Honourable the East India 
Company. I shall be happy to shew 
them the control I possess over every 
species of intestinal irritation, and over 
maladies that may in their worst stages 
immediately be cured. 

“The virtues of my remedies I am 
willing to prove, by curing in one day 
any number of patients that may be offered 
to me as a test. 

‘** Bronchial affections, attended with 
ulcerations of the mucous membrane 
leading to the lungs, form another class 
of disease which I have never failed in 
curing. 

“IT have had some patients whose 
livers were diseased by tubercles, which 
might be felt on the surface of the abdo- 
men, yet I removed these hepatic com- 
plaints, and restored the patients to per- 
fect health. 

“* My plan of treatment is peculiarly 
calculated for the removal of paralytic 
affections. 

“* Tic douloureux and locked-jaw are 
other forms of nervous affections, de- 
pending on retarded action of the nerves, 
inflammation, and the accumulation of 
acrid matter. When the latter is re- 
moved, a cure is in all cases effected. 

** Gout is removed by the extraction 
of the accumulated acrid matter. 

** Spinal affections consist in a de- 
rangement and weakness of the vertebra, 
and the formation of an acrid matter, or 
fluid, which I have the means of re- 
moving, and not only affording imme- 
diate relief, but strengthening and in- 
Vigorating the general system. I have 
hitherto been successful in every cuse of 
this description. 

** Cataract, opacity of the cornea, 
amaurosis or loss of sensibility of the 
retina, or optic nerve, with other oph- 
thalmic affections, depending on acrid 
matter existing either in the eye itself, 
or in that part of the brain nearest to it, 
and connected with its function, fall 
also within the reach of my mode of 
cure. . 

‘* The various diseases of the ear are 
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generally followed by one common re- 
sult, deafness, which depend on acrid 
matter. In this condition of disease I 
have hitherto been successful in every 
case that has come before me. 

“« Erysipelas is also an inflammation 
of a peculiar kind depending on acrid 
matter, a class of disease which I have 
never failed in removing. 

“« Ring-worm, scald head, and other 
forms of porrigo, or irritation, depend- 
ing on acrid matter, are also within my 
province of cure. 

‘“« Insanity,” he continues, “ being 
generally hereditary, is a proof of its 
corporeal origin, and that it is similar 
to other hereditary diseases, such as 
consumption, scrofula, gout, dropsy, &c., 
which, as I have maintained, arise from 
a certain acrid matter, or fluid, co-existent 
with the original stamina of life. This 
original acrid matter, or fluid, is acGRa- 
VATED in after life by the indulgence 
of the passions, injudicious living, and 
other causes. 

“In the removal of this fiuid consists 
my mode of the cure of this, as well as 
of other diseases. 

‘« My opinion of the corporeal origin 
of insanity is fully supported by Dr. Bur- 
rows, with the exception that he has not 
assigned as a cause of it the acrid matter, 
or inflamed fiuid, which my remedies pos- 
sess the peculiar power of extracting.” 


But let us not trouble our readers 
with more quotations: there is no end 
to this man’s “ claims and pretensions.” 
For our own part, we can only address 
him in the words of the poet: 


‘** T know thee to thy bottom; from 
within 
Thy shallow centre, to the utmost 
skin.” 

And every one of our readers, we think, 
who is not utterly ignorant of the na- 
ture of a human body, and the derange- 
ments it is liable to, must also have 
seen through such pretensions, and 
made up his mind concerning them 
and their author. The whole work, 
we hesitate not to affirm, breathes the 
genuine spirit of that cast to which its 
author belongs. For the rest, we shall 
not degrade ourselves by speaking of 
him as he evidently deserves to be 
spoken of. We shall leave to others 
the task of ascertaining, whether Mr. 
Long ever tried his hand at sign paint- 
ing, and was found such a poor dauber 
therein, that the pursuit of his calling 
held out the prospect of nothing else but 
a continual warfare with nakedness and 
cleanness of teeth ; and whether, like 
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any other reasonable man, he resolved 
not to starve quietly without effort, and 
thus deprive the public of his “ valu- 
able discoveries,” but determined, in- 
stead of giving in, to cast about if he 
might find some better way of “ fencing 
off” that direst of fiends —necessity ; 
whether he was urged to make the pub- 
lic acquainted with his discoveries by 
“ that ardour for the establishment of 
truth, which is the inborn passion of 
well-constituted minds,” or by—hunger. 
We have not time nor inclination to 
inquire into any such personal matters. 
This Mr. Long is a man whom we 
neither love nor hate ; but he has come 
before the public voluntarily, by every 
means in his power, and he must sub- 
mit to have his doings made the subject 
of criticism. 

In regard to the acrid matter, which 
plays so important a part in Mr. Long’s 
system, we can only say, for the benefit 
of those who are not able to judge for 
themselves in such matters, that his 
assertions regarding it are very absurd, 
and altogether destitute of any thing in 
the shape of proof: they betray his 
entire ignorance of the human body, 
and of the diseases he pretends to 
cure. 

And as to the mysteriously powerful 
nostrum by means of which the acrid 
fluid is extracted, it seems to be nothing 
else, as far as can be judged by the 
eruption produced by it, than some 
cunningly disguised composition of 
emetic tartar; and St. John Long must 
be very ignorant, if he does not know 
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that the shallowest tyro in medicine 
can extract a fluid by means of it quite 
as rapidly and effectually as he himself 
can do. Here, however, we cannot 
help admiring the great practical dex- 
terity which the invention of this im- 
portant fluid indicates on the part of 
the author. In this mechanical age of 
unbelief and materialism, men will be- 
lieve in nothing but what they can feel, 
see, and handle; and truly Mr. Long 
has acted very wisely, in maintaining 
that he can cure no disease without ex- 
tracting a “ substance or liquid which is 
visible” (p.12), “ anacrid matter which 
is inherent in the human frame.” 

The next part of our task would be 
to examine the “ documentary evidence 
upon which Mr. Long claims the con- 
fidence of the country,” and the cases 
and testimonials, which he so triumph- 
antly details in proof of the efficacy 
and success of his mode of treatment. 
But we have already exceeded our 
limits, and have room only to assure 
him and his patrons, that there is ab- 
solutely nothing new or strange in his 
“ documentary evidence,” for all, with- 
out exception, who have been success- 
ful in the same calling have had exactly 
similar testimonials —nay, many of 
them much higher than those of St. 
John Long. This part of our under- 
taking is too important to be hastily 
and superficially investigated. We 
shall resume the subject on some early 
occasion, and meanwhile we have to 
wish our readers good speed, and 
patience against our next meeting. 





Nunc depropera, mea Flora, 
Rosas necte sine mora ; 
Spinas inter que rubescunt 
Rose, citius vanescunt. 


Nascitur primo mane flos — 
Moritur ante cadat ros ; 
Cur queramus quid sit cras ? 
Carpimus dum delicias. 


Vanum nectere vanas spes— 
Fert hora nova novas res ; 
Vinum quod poculo rubescit 


Fuso felle mox acescit. 
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MESSRS. RICKARDS AND CRAWFURD. 


Boru these gentlemen are of the set 
of which the “ sapphire and blue” of 
Macvey Napier, once called the Edin- 
burgh, henceforth to be styled My 
Great- Grandmother’s Review, is the 
common stalking horse. Both these 
gentlemen, too, are old servants of the 
East India Company, and now its 
swom, stern, immitigable foes,—a 
change which worldly prudence always 
recommends. Both ate of the bread 
of that Company, and now would fain 
fix their tusks in the hands that fed 
them,—a thing worthy of slight cen- 
sure; for as of hunger, so of every 
other overpowering impulse, habet non- 
nullam legem. Both these gentlemen 
are reformers in their advanced life — 
equalisation-mongers — Utopeanarians. 
One is a writer in My Great-Grand- 
mother —the other, if he be not a writer 
there, has at least received in its pages 
the praises of one M‘Culloch, an an- 
cient Autolycus and unlicensed hawker 
of quack medicines and poisonous mix- 
tures, in which the principal ingredient 
is called political economy,—a dele- 
terious drug, and in a tenfold degree 
worse than rats’-bane. The pedlar, it 
is said, feasted on the reformer’s dinner 
dainties in London, and for the man 
of India’s pudding the pedlar of eco- 
nomy gave him praise, like the Nabob’s 
“ hasty,” well-sugar’d, ee 
well-butter’d, well-flower’d, and like 
thick plaster. Messrs. Rickards and 
Crawfurd are, in short, the self-consti- 
tuted Castor and Pollux, to whom all 
free mariners, colonists, Indian re- 
formers and philanthropists, and would- 
be Bohea-mongers, are, in their tribu- 
lation, to make their prayers and votive 
offerings, when the two gentlemen are 
regularly to appear riding in the dark- 
some air across their own volumes (a 
miracle, forsooth, that leaden things 
should fly), then smile condescendingly 
on the mobility, cut a curvet in the air 
to shew their mobships that, they are 
clever lively divinities, and finally point 
to India with a knowing grin. 

Messrs. Rickards and Crawfurd have 
travelled far, and seen many and won- 
derful sights, but the old leaven of sin 
has stuck by them. Oh, Mendez de 
Pinto! thy spirit yet walks the earth, 
and hath entered into this couple of 
gentlemen, even as the black devils of 


old insinuated themselves into the thin 
bowels of the swine that perished. 
Had Messrs. Rickards and Crawfurd 
been suffered to tell their own stories 
with that calmness, slowness, and pre- 
cision, which steady and unpossessed 
goers are wont to employ before listeners 
who are awake and up, all would have 
been well ; for when their jog-trot ima- 
ginations might, like wicked beasts, be 
desirous of expatiating, were it only 
for exercise and promoting the circula- 
tion, the ominous words “ No bams,” 
or “* Come, my old covies, that’s a 
crammer,— we are not green,” would 
bring the sedate gentlemen to their 
senses, and we should be treated with 
correct and consistent stories. But you 
may always know those that are pos- 
sessed by the spirit of Mendez de 
Pinto, which, of all devils, gnomes, 
hobgoblins, incubi, and every thing 
that is diabolical, is the most trouble- 
some; because all others are more of 
the gentlemen, and never kick up a 
bother and row (excepting also in places 
privileged by custom or law, such as 
Jerry Bentham’s hotel, or methodist 
meeting-houses, or a large chapel near 
Westminster Abbey); but the spirit of 
Mendez de Pinto, after it has once 
squeezed itself into a man, brings him 
always into the thickest crowd, and, 
where the possessed can most annoy his 
fellow-creatures,— makes him bellow 
till his gills crack about his travels and 
adventures, and then rave about the im- 
proveability of mankind, and the wrongs 
and indignities which it is made to 
suffer; and then it is out of the power 
of mortal flesh to stop the gabbling of 
the poor cracked possessed—you may 
bawl “ no gammon,”—*“ that’s blar- 
ney,” —* very like a whale,”—“ that’s 
a twister,”—“ what a nailer,” and other 
emphatic virtuous ejaculations, till your 
throat is hoarse and as red as a salt 
herring. At last, the only remedy that 
the listeners have is to wink at one 
another, and say, “ He’s possessed— 
the devil of the old Portuguese is there 
—take care, he’ll jump out of that 
gentleman’s interior dwelling, and give 
us a bite by way of change of food— 
let’s run for our lives.” The runners, 
however, were too slow in the case of 
Messrs. Rickards and Crawfurd ; when 
they set off on speediest toe, the latter 
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twain followed on nimblest ixeel, and, 
making up to their stag-like fugitives, 
they made a dash at two of the swiftest 
in the crowd: Mr. Rickards darted at 
and caught the nape of Colonel Baillie’s 
neck, Mr. Crawfurd fleshed his tooth 
in Mr. Astell’s buttock, and the two 
victims would have died miserably, had 
not one Mangles, a noble mastiff, made 
his appearance ; at the very sight of 
the ti P of whose nose, the two pos- 
sessed dropped their victims and fled 
fast away. 

Gentle reader, we have told thee a 
pleasant allegory; which thou shalt 
self-interpret as thou proceedest through 
this paper. 

Mr. Rickards has been some two 
years, or perhaps more, in concocting 
his Facts relative to India; and Mr. 
Crawfurd has published, though ano- 
nymously, his View of the present State 
and future Prospects of the Free Trade 
and Colonisation of India. These per- 
formances are full of the grossest ab- 
surdities and mistatements, which Mr. 
Ross Donnelly Mangles has so tho- 
roughly exposed in his recent pam- 
phlet,* that it becomes a matter of 
necessity for the twin filii Lede to 
do away, by all possible explanations, 
with the force and convincing quality 
of their adversary’s sheets, or else they 
will both most undoubtedly be placed 
by posterity alongside of Mendez de 
Pinto, Mandeville, Cobbett, and such 
other drawers of the long-bow as have 
made for themselves a fair and ever- 
lasting fame by the point-blank cool- 
ness of their monstrous fondness for 
expatiating. Mr. Mangles has entered 
into the confutation of these gentle- 
men’s assertions with that becoming 
feeling which every right-minded ho- 
nourable man would experience on 
reading Messrs. Rickards’ and Craw- 
furd’s vapouring and extravagant 
charges, which, being levelled against 
the heads of the East India Company, 
in reality are so many attacks on the 
agents and executive of that body re- 
siding in the country under discussion, 
and. who, being the ministers and 
middle-men, stand between the crying 
grievances and the ruling body resident 
in England. 


“* Their attacks upon the rulers of 
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British India,” says Mr. Mangles, “ have 
been but very little measured ; and those 
accusations attach themselves, in pro- 
portion to his station, to every indivi- 
dual composing that body. I have al- 
ready alluded to the ingenious attempt 
which has been made to separate the 
actual administrators from the abstract 
essence of the government, thus leaving 
the latter, like the lord mayor in Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus, without hands, head, 
feet, or body ; and their readers will find 
little morsels of discriminative commend- 
ation scattered here and there through 
their pages. But the servants of the 
Company would be weak indeed if they 
suffered themselves to be tickled into 
complacency at the expense of their 
honesty and common sense. They know 
that they must stand or fall in the esti- 
mation of their fellow-countrymen with 
the system which they have so long ad- 
ministered, and which, if radically de- 
praved and foul, cannot but have attached 
its stains to their moral character. For 
there cannot he tyranny without operative 
tyrants ; nor fiscal oppression without 
rapacious and unfeeling tax-gatherers. 
If they be the instruments of a cruel 
and extortionary government, each and 
all of them are guilty of aiding and 
abetting its crimes; and it is certain 
that whatever is done, must be done 
through their agency. At their hands, 
therefore, Messrs. Rickards and Craw- 
furd can look for no favour; but they 
are entitled to fair hostility, and to such 
I shall scrupulously confine myself.” 


Mr. Mangles observes, that “‘ Messrs. 
Rickards and Crawfurd have been long 
in the field, their pamphlets are in 
very extensive circulation; and, with 
the exception of Mr, Robertson’s Re- 
marks, their opinions have scarcely 
been questioned.” We ask, why has 
this been the case? Why has such 
gross negligence of the rights of the 
East India proprietors been manifested 
by that Board of Directors, who are 
the chosen of those proprietors—who 
would have never sat in their seats of 
office had it not been for the nomina- 
tion of that bedy, whose vested interests 
they appear by their obstinate silence 
to have overlooked. Among the go- 
verning body are many individuals 
who are eminent for. their literary 
powers, and who by long service in 
the country, are qualified for the office 
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of vindicator of the proprietary against 
the false adductions of the slanderer, 
the insinuations of the malicious, the 
attacks of the mischievous—in short, 
the attempts of all foes to the cause 
which has been intrusted to their care. 
Yet nothing have we had from these 
gentlemen, Directors of the destinies 
of India. They have held their 
tongues, left their interests to be de- 
fended by a chance combatant like 
Mr. Mangles, and trusted to the jus- 
tice of their cause, and the friendly 
feelings of his Grace of Wellington, 
who, from being an old Indian, and the 
victor at Assaye, would, it was hoped, 
lend a helping hand to the East India 
Company, in whose cause he fought as 
Colonel Wellesley, and so nobly dis- 
tinguished himself. That a set of men, 
some of whom are members of parlia- 
ment, and all of whom have gained 
many years’ experience of life, should 
argue in this manner, is to us matter 
of extremest surprise. In questions of 
the magnitude of the Company’s char- 
ter, no reliance should, by the Court of 
Directors, be placed on father or mother, 
or brother, or friend, or politician, or 
prime minister, even though that mi- 
nister be the Duke of Wellington, and 
though that Duke of Wellington might 
have bound himself by a promise—for 
promises, as children very significantly 
say, are like pie-crust, and made to be 
broken. No dependence, we again 
say, ought to be placed on any one 
man or body of men, but on the 
opinion and approbation of the PEOPLE; 
and. if the Board of Directors have a 
fair, and just, and honourable cause, 
why should they fear to lay its exposi- 
tion fully before the popular eye? In 
all times, and in all seasons, in a 
country constituted as England is, the 
popular voice (understand the word, 
reader, in its true sense) has been for 
virtue and justice. But the conduct 
of the managers of the East India 
Company has been reprehensible—yes, 
eager as we are to support the cause of 
the “ merchants trading to India,” we 
must put in our protest at the self- 
sufficiency, the idleness, the nonen- 
tity, of their Conclave of Directors. 
Mr. Buckingham practises his merry- 
andrew tricks against the Company — 
the indolent Conclave will not move 
their blessed fundaments from their 
seats to expose that ungrammatical 
scaramoueh’s devices. Mr. Robert 
Rickards fulminates his fury against 
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the Company—the Conclave pass the 
Welshman by in silence, having re- 
course to no expedient to counteract 
the mistatements made with all pos- 
sible effrontery by that dismissed 
servant of the Company. Mr. Craw- 
furd pours forth his well-concocted 
vituperations against the Company— 
and the Man of Jura may rattle 
on for ever without receiving a check 
for his presumptuous boldness. The 
Times is frantic against the Company— 
the Morning Chronicle is argumentative 
against the Company—My Great- 
Grandmother of Macvey Napier cuts 
and slashes in “ Ercles’ vein” against 
the Company,—even the small, very 
small-voiced New Monthly, endeavours, 
to spirt out i¢s small modicum of abuse 
on the head of the patient Company ; 
and the Company, like a poor ass, 
bears Rickards’ “ bams” and Craw- 
furd’s “ flams,” the Times’ rotten eggs, 
and the Morning Chronicle’s brick-bats, 
Macvey Napier’s Herculean club, made 
of inflated leather, and the very small 
New Monthly’s very small abuse — 
merely because out of the indolent 
Conclave no champion will arise, 
as in duty bound, to defend the mal- 
treated, ignominiously-used, East India 
Company, and hurl defiance amidst 
the ranks of its assailants. This ought 
to be the case, but it is not— the Di- 
rectors were not placed as the executive 
of the Company, merely to play great 
men, give away cadetships, and guzzle 
down Bleadenian turtle, with refri- 
gerated aromatic punch thereafter, but 
rather to maintain the interests of their 
constituents, to be their advocates 
with the king’s government in times 
of emergency, to repel, as advocates, 
all slander levelled at their mercantile 
body, to be the upholders of its 
honour, to act with a manly openness, 
and so gain golden opinions of all 
men,—and to be energetic in all their 
doings. Nothing of all this has been 
done ; and we say, “ Fie on the Court 
of Directors! If the cause of the East 
Indians shall fail, theirs’ be the fault 
and the disgrace, for they have mani- 
fested great dereliction of duty in many 
things, but most especially in leaving 
to chance friends, the repelling of those 
ill-founded charges which the enemies 
of the Company have in every possible 
way levelled against the proprietary. 

But the Court of Directors is to be 
——— for something beyond even 
what is set forth in the foregoing para- 
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graph. The greatest enemies of the 
proprietary, and of themselves, were 
the houses of Indian agency of the city 
of London. These are numerous, opu- 
lent, powerful, and have been long 
jealous of the all-engrossing sway which 
the Board of Directors possessed in 
despite of their own riches, ability, and 
importance. Mr. Rickards is at the 
head of one of these houses in Bishop- 
gate-street ; and Mr. Crawfurd has all 
his life been connected with this same 
powerful faction of turbulent and re- 
pining agents. Now this is the set 
of men whom the Board of Directors 
ought to have hated, despised, avoid- 
ed—but they have done exactly the 
opposite—they have gone and made 
an agreement with that body, and a 
truce and act of amnesty have been 
“epee between the parties ; they 
nave agreed to shake hands, provided 
the agency people be allowed a certain 
share in the direction of the Company ; 
and the Board of Directors have been 
craven enough to concede this most 
essential, nay, extravagant point, to 
the simple merchants, and have even 
gone to the extreme length of writing 
holographs, recommendatory of the 
pretensions of such simple merchants, 
whereby the first man has actually taken 
his seat in the consilia sancta naboborum. 
This business, we think, should be 
made the subject of investigation at 
an early general meeting, that it may 
be ascertained who were the gentlemen 
writing such holograph letters; and 
such writers being discovered, that 
they should be dismissed forthwith 
from the “ godlike assembly” of Leaden- 
hall-street. If any agreement of the 
nature described has been entered into 
with the London houses of agency, our 
readers may rest assured that the pro- 
prietary will be despoiled ofall the pro- 
tections of every charter by the cunning 
policy of the agents. For one man has 
already gained admission—another,and 
another, and another, will follow ; and 
we shall have a synod of free traders, 
attentive to their own and their part- 


ners’ interests, instead of a Board of 


Directors of the Honourable the East 
India Company, met for the furtherance 
of the interests of the general proprie- 
tary. 

We have been obliged to make these 
observations from an imperious sense 
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of duty— nothing else should have 
forced us to this painful task. We 
are warmly interested in the welfare of 
the Company, and in the existence of the 
charter, (because without these India 
can never remain to us,) and have with 
the greatest possible reluctance come 
forward to enter our protest against the 
proceedings of the Board during the late 
elections ; which proceedings, we know, 
have most unnecessarily raised against 
the “ East Indian Monopoly,” as it is 
called, a host of enemies in addition 
to those of old standing. Why will 
not the Directors act a more open 
part?—their cause is good, and the 
words of the Roman have been uttered 
for all time—“ Magna est veritas, et 
prevalebit.” 


Thesubject of the East India question 
runs into so many ramifications, each 
of whicn requires so much patience, 
industry, time, and space, for its eluci- 
dation, that it may well be supposed 
Mr. Mangles, in the limits of a pam- 
phlet, found it utterly impracticable to 
grapple with more than a very few mat- 
ters, and that in a superficial manner. 


‘* Notwithstanding,” he says, ‘ the 
sarcasms that have been levelled at Mr. 
Robertson for a similar declaration, I 
must here profess my determination to 
confine myself to those branches of the 
subject under discussion with which I 
am practically acquainted, The whole 
field is one of vast extent; and though 
it may well become such authors as Mr. 
Rickards or Mr. Crawfurd, to expatiate 
over its surface, wherever the Company 
has founded an empire or a factory, I 
shall limit my observations to those pas- 
sages of their respective pamphlets which 
refer more especially to the internal ad- 
ministration, the revenue, and the people, 
of that part of British India which is 
subject to the presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam. For if I had not always thought 
that the great cause of truth and know- 
ledge is most efficiently promoted, when 
each individual lays before the public 
the digested results of his own expe- 
rience, leaving the wider field to be oc- 
cupied at some future period by a writer 
who may then be able to collect and 
collate the opinions of many, I should 
certainly have been led to that conclu- 
sion from observing the errors into which 
Mr. Rickards has frequently, and Mr. 
Crawfurd sometimes, fallen.* How far 
the latter gentleman is correct in his 


* « E.g. ‘ In this place, however, I propose to confine myself to what may be 


found in public records and writers of authority ; whence it appears, that in Bengal 
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statements with regard to the commerce 
carried on by the Company, and the 
results of the free trade, I am not com- 
petent to determine. When I speak, 

therefore, of his blunders, I refer to the 
instances in which he has ventured in 
his descents too far from his shipping, 
and has slipped, from the very excess of 
his anxiety to overthrow his adversary. 
That a writer, who has not hesitated to 
grapple with a subject of such vast ex- 
tent, should limit the local knowledge of 
all the judicial officers in India,—some 
of whom, and it is no slight compliment, 
are his equals in talent and energy,—to 
something less than ‘ five square miles 
of the area’ under their several jurisdic- 
tions (p. 52), is not the least amusing in- 
stance on record, of the manner in which 
we estimate the powers of cthers, as 
compared with ourown. Thisis venial ; 
but there is a passage in which he re- 
presents the judges and magistrates of 
the Company’sadministration,—men who 
are under the most solemn obligations to 
do justice to all claimants without fear 
or favour,—as ‘ labouring under the usual 
prejudice and delusion of their caste,’ and 
therefore, ‘ hostile’ to the British planter. 
This is a fearful charge, and one that 
nothing but the clearest proof, affecting 
all the many parties concerned, can bear 
out, It will become Mr. Crawfurd to 
produce his evidence; it would have 
been es wise perhaps if he had not com- 
mitted himself by such unqualified lan- 
guage, especially when it is considered 
that, owing to his long employment in 
other quarters, his personal knowledge 
of the state of things in the interior of 
continental India must be very limited 
indeed. Meanwhile, we place, in oppo- 
sition to his sweeping invective, the 
recorded sentiments of Lord Hastings, 
written after the final retirement of that 
lamented nobleman from the head of the 
supreme government. ‘I could not for- 
give myself were I to let slip such an 
eppertenity of rendering to the Honour- 
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able Company’s servants that testimony 
which they have proudly merited from 
me. No body of men, taken generally, 
can be more high- minded, more con- - 
scientiously zealous, or more rigidly in- 
tolerant of any turpitude among their 
fellows.’ 

‘« Nothing can be added to such a tes- 
timony, but the reply of a noble Roman, 
to a charge involving his reputation :— 
‘ Varro Sucrocensis ait: Emilius Scaurus 
negat: utro creditis Quirites ?’” 


Mr. Mangles admits that Mr. Craw- 
furd’s pamphlet is the production of a 
very superior man, and written with 
force and ingenuity. In this he is, in a 
tenfold degree, superior to Mr. Robert 
Rickards. The following is Mr.Mangles’ 
estimate of this gentleman : 


‘** Putting the spirit of cavil ard mis- 
construction in which they are written 
out of the question, assumptions the 
most baseless, and conclusions the most 
illogical, absolutely over-run his pages : 
indeed, game of this description is so 
plentiful, that it is difficult to select the 
most glaring for exhibition. But I sub- 
mit the following paragraph as a speci- 
men of the combined candour and accu- 
racy with which Mr. Rickards reasons, 
premising, that it is intended to depict 
the present condition of the salt manu- 
facturers ; several preceding pages having 
been devoted to a soothing and useful 
recapitulation of the enormities practised 
in this department, from the first esta- 
blishment of the Company’s factory in 
Bengal to the year 1794. 

** «Inthe accounts given of these Au- 
rungs, or places of manufacture, we read 
of their being liable to drought, inunda- 
tion, and famine; of the manufacture 
being carried on in uninhabited parts, 
destitute of fresh water, unhealthy from 
surrounding jungles, and i in which num- 
bers of the Molungees are annually car- 
ried off by disease, alligators, and tigers. 
From these circumstances, it may be also 


salt is only allowed to be manufactured within a limited spot (to prevent smuggling) 


in the Sunderbuns.’ 
“ And, in a note, 

Rickards, pp. 632, 3. 
** In page 641, 


‘ A district included within the Delta of the Ganges.’— 


Mr. Rickards gives a list of the several agencies established in 


1793, apparently quite unconscious that three out of the five, viz. Hidgellee, Tum- 


look, and Chittagong, are quite clear of the Delta of the Ganges. 


mention 
agencies. 


Cuttack, 


He does not even 


still more distant from that river, where there are now two 


** * An equal sum (10,000l.) with that which is here dedicated to the arts and 


sciences among 50,000,000 of people, at the time of the enactment, and now among 
some 90,000,000, is, in various cases, given to an agent of the salt or opium monopoly, 
without the least parade whatever, without any special act of parliament.’ —Craw- 
furd, 2d edit. p. 78. 

‘“‘ Not a single person employed as above, nor any civil servant whatsoever, 


receives the amount mentioned. 1 shall refer to Mr. Crawfurd’s more material 
errors hereafter.” 
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apprehended, that there are grounds for 
the accusation of this manufacture being 
still carried on by means of coerced la- 
bour. Courts of justice, it is said, have 
been established for the intended pro- 
tection of the Molungees; but courts of 
justice merely tantalise wretches, who 
neither can, or else dare not, prefer a 
complaint, from the dread of still further 
oppression. We may, therefore, con- 
clude, that the condition of the Molun- 
gees is not improved, from what has 
been very generally admitted, ever since 
the estab tis hment of the monopoly, to 
be one of great misery. 

*« Now, it happens that I was nearly 
two years commissione r in the Sunder- 
buns, the tract most obnoxious to those 
* moving accidents,’ which Mr. Rickards 
has painted in such glowing colours, and 
that the duties of my office were of such 
a nature as to oblige me to spend a very 
considerable part of those months of the 
year, during which the salt manufacture 
is carried on, under my tent, on the skirts 
of the Great Forest, or on board a boat, 
upon one or another of the rivers of the 
Delta. My immediate business was with 
the cultivators of the soil, before whose 
exertions (thanks to free trade, as de- 
monstrated by Mr. Rickards, in page 591 
of Part III.) those trackless wastes are 
rapidly losing their character; indeed, 
I had no official connexion whatever 
with the salt department. But I ne- 
cessarily saw a great many of the salt 
works, and enjoyed every opportunity of 
ascertaining the condition of the manu- 
facturers ; and I can confidently assure 
all those in whose bosoms emotions of 
mingled pity and indignation have been 
excited by the accumulated horrors of 
Mr. Rickards’ description, that he has 
most cruelly played upon their feelings. 
From what records he derived his in- 
formation with regard to the perils that 
beset the unhappy Molungees from wa- 
ter and the want of water, from famine 
and disease, from the savage tenants 
alike of the forest and the flood, I can- 
not say, and he has not thought fit to 
inform us. I neither saw such things, 
nor heard any tales of them during my 
travels through a great part of the manu- 
facturing district : in 1824 and 25. It is 
true, indee d, that a very small propor- 
tion of the whole body of the manufac- 
turers do proceed annually, in gangs, to 
stations on the banks of the several rivers 
that intersect the Delta: that the forests 
which surround these Aurungs are un- 
inhabited by mankind ; and that, if they 
have no reservoirs of fresh water on the 
spot, they bring it, from time to time, 
from the nearest point that supplies it. 
But the wood-cutters, and fishermen, and 
the gatherers of wax or shells, who fre- 
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quent the same wild tracks in no ineon- 
siderable numbers, and whom even Mr. 
Rickards will believe to follow their 
callings without compulsion, are exposed 
to all the hardships, and to more than all 
the dangers, which the salt manufac- 
turers undergo; for, not being station- 
ary, they cannot so well provide for their 
protection against wild beasts. Setting 
alligators out of the question, for I never 
heard of any man being destroyed by one 
in the Sunderbuns,—I do not deny that 
those salt manufacturers who carry on 
their operations as above described are 
sometimes in jeopardy from tigers, and 
that lives are occasionally lost. Their 
Aurungs are certainly not healthy places, 
though I never lost a servant or follower 
during my stay in their vicinity ; and the 
Molungees, being natives of the villages 
on the very skirts of the forest, find the 
climate much less noxious than strangers, 
But if these stations were perfect pest- 
houses, if they drank nothing but the 
most nauseous of brackish water, and if 
alligators and tigers were ten thousand 
times more numerous and ravenous than 
they are, it would avail Mr. Rickards 
nothing towards justifying the conclu- 
sion, that the manufacture is ‘ still car- 
ried on by coerced labour,’ unless he 
could prove that the same or wilder parts 
of the forests are not annually visited by 
hundreds of persons pursuing other avo- 
cations, or that such persons are no more 
free agents than the Molungees. The 
plain fact is, as Mr. Rickards would not 
have failed to discover, if he had not 
been blinded by his eagerness to arrive 
at a damnatory conclusion, that the un- 
healthy or otherwise hazardous nature 
of an employment operates in no per- 
ceptible degree to deter men from en- 
tering upon it. There is no greater want 
of painters or plumbers in England, 
though the dangers attending upon these 
trades be well known, than of carpenters 
and bricklayers, and yet I do not suppose 
that the journeyman draws higher wages 
from the one trade than the other. In 
Bengal, the fishermen, woodcutters, and 
others, who frequent the Sunderbuns, 
are, I believe, not a whit better remu- 
nerated for their labours than the salt 
manufacturers ; for, if the case were 
otherwise, nothing short of chains would 
restrain the latter from endeavouring to 
participate in the gains of their more 
fortunate brethren, as. it requires no ap- 
prenticeship to cut wood, or gather wax 
and shells. But 1 should be able to 
grapple with the question more closely, 
if Mr. Rickards would specify, in his 
next edition, the nature of the coercion 
that is employed to drive the unfortunate 
Molungees into the woods, and to keep 
them at work. 
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‘«T must not, however, leave my reader 
under the impression that salt, even in 
the Sunderbuns, is universally manufac- 
tured on the banks of silent rivers, in 
the heart of eternal forests. Not a little 
is made by men who, in all probability, 
never saw an alligator nor heard the 
roar of a tiger, who conduct their busi- 
ness in the midst of extensive cultiva- 
tion, and are as little exposed or subject 
to disease as their brethren -who plough 
and sow. A still larger quantity is raised 
by those whose works form a belt be- 
tween the land under tillage and the 
forest, having, on one side, plentiful 
supplies of food and fresh water, and on 
the other abundance of fuel. It is to 
the active industry of these persons that 
the rapid advances of cultivation upon 
the great Sunder forest are in a great 
measure to be attributed: at least they 
have been eminently useful as pioneers. 
For they soon exhaust the wood in the 
vicinity of their works, and, advancing 
further towards the jungle, are almost 
immediately followed by the agricul- 
turist, who finds the site of their former 
operations ready cleared for the plough. 
These Molungees are, I think, invariably 
natives of the adjoining villages, wet | 
injurious as the climate certainly is to 
strangers at particular seasons of the 
year, it is not uncongenial tothem. I 
have seen many old men in that part of 
the country, and I never heard that the 
average of life was shorter there than in 
other districts of Bengal. Nor are the 
inhabitants, whether makers of salt, or 
tillers of the earth, more exposed to 
‘ drought, inundation, and famine,’ than 
millions who never even dreamed of an 
Aurung. I do not deny that there are 
occasional calamities from floods which 
affect those salt manufacturers who carry 
on their work on the islands of the great 
Ganges and Megna; but those are com- 
paratively few in number, and, after all, 
are exposed to no greater hazards than 
their agricultural brethren. The Sunder- 
bun rivers never overflow during the sea- 
son of manufacture, at which time alone 
the Molungees occupy the ‘ uninhabited 
parts’ on their banks; and the open 
country, reclaimed from the waste, on 
which a vast majority of the Aurungs 
are situated, never to my knowledge 
suffers from inundation. Bengal has 
not, I am happy to say, experienced 
* famine’ or ‘ drought’ for many years ; 
nor will the salt manufacturers suffer 
from such visitations, if it shall please 
Providence at any time to inflict them, 
more than other classes of the commu- 
nity, equally dependent upon daily labour 
for their daily bread. As regards their 
perils from tigers, I lived long among 
the villages on the edge .of the great 
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jungle, and during that period but two 
men were killed, to my knowledge. 
There was no motive for concealment, 
for I was known to be a sportsman, and 
the natives are naturally delighted to 
engage the services of an ally against 
their formidable enemy. In both the 
instances in question I was entreated to 
rescue the bodies, and fortunately suc- 
ceeded. One of the victims was a fisher- 
man, the other a Molungee: perhaps Mr. 
Rickards will be able to deduce from the 
fact that fishermen ply their trade where 
hungry tigers abound, and where they 
are at least as much in danger of alliga- 
tors as the salt manufacturers, whose 
business is on terra firma, the exact 
quantum of coercion that is used to 
compel them to cast their nets,” 


Says Mr. Rickards, though not in 
the best possible orthography, the 
Molungees are “ wretches, who nei- 
ther can, or else dare not prefer a 
complaint, from the dread of still 
greater oppression.” “I envy neither 
the language nor the spirit in which 
this accusation is brought,” replies 
Mr. Mangles ; and we agree with him. 
Imagine what the feeling of bitterness 
in the mind of any gentleman must 
be who can sit down to write such de- 
nouncing sentences, overflowing with 
acidity and bile. Mr. Mangles does 
not let Mr. Rickards off easily : 


“« T am sure,” he continues, ‘‘ that the 
fishermen, hunters, woodcutters, and wax- 
gatherers, noinconsiderable classes in any 
part of the Sunderbuns, are exposed to far 
more jeopardy from every quarter than the 
Molungees ; for the former follow their 
several trades in comparative solitude, 
and without fixed residences. From these 
circumstances, if Mr. Rickards be a lo- 
gical reasoner, ‘ it may be also appre- 
hended, that there are grounds for the 
accusation’ of these crafts being ‘ carried 
on by means of coerced labour.’ This 
analysis of his premises will enable the 
reader to form an estimate of the value 
of the conclusion at which he arrives, 
regarding the ‘ great misery’ of the Mo- 
lungees ; and after this dissection, I trust 
that the ‘ therefore’ or ‘ consequeatly,’ 
with which he clinches his arguments, 
will not be considered quite equivalent 
to the Q. E. D. of the mathematician. 
The real state of the case is, that the 
labour of the salt manufacturer is not 
compulsory ; and that his condition is 
no more miserable than that of all per- 
sons engaged in occupations requiring 
little skiil and no capital, in a country 
where population presses very closely 
upon the means of subsistence, and la- 
bour is superabundant. 
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« But it is amusing to observe how 
Mr. Rickards warms upon the subject, 
and how rapidly he steps from his con- 
jectural apprehension, ‘ that there are 
grounds for the accusation of this manu- 
facture being still carried on by means 
of coerced labour,’ to an unqualified as- 
sertion that such is the fact. The sen- 
tence quoted above is to be found in 
p. 644; and at p. 647 we read as fol- 
lows :—‘ A monopoly of a prime neces- 
sary of life to the poor is established in 
a pestilential climate, carried on by forced 
labour,’ &c. This, it must be supposed, 
is one of the ‘ facts submitted to illustrate 
the character and condition of the native 
inhabitants,’ referred to in the title- 
page.” 

That there might not be the slightest 
chance of any charge of invidious se- 
lection from the blunders with which 
Mr. Rickards’ ponderous pamphlets are 
overrun, Mr. Mangles goes to a passage 
relating to a totally distinct subject : 
the alleged extension of cultivation 
throughout Bengal since the date of the 
permanent settlement, “the operation of 
which hitherto has been one continued 
series of almost unmixed evil ;” and 
Mr. Rickards continues as follows :— 


*« « But in the accounts given of in- 
creased cultivation we may reasonably 
conclude that there is some exaggeration 
and some mistake, even on the part of 
resident observers. In the first place, 
some of the collectors represent the cul- 
tivation of their districts to be increased 
one-third in the course of a few years. 
Now, for the sake of illustration, let us 
suppose this to be generally the case 
throughout Bengal, and the conse- 
quence, as represented, of the introduc- 
tion of the permanent settlement ; and 
not, as I conceive, of increased effective 
demand from,\the opening of the trade. 
What would, be the result? It is not 
even pretended that the population has 
increased in the same ratio, either in 
wealth or numbers. The great mass, 
indeed, the Ryots, are uniformly ad- 
mitted to be in the same state of 
wretchedness as ever ; and effective de- 
mands for produce being consequently 
stationary, or nearly so, the quantity of 
produce now represented by three, would 
be of no more, or little more, exchange- 
able value than the quantity before re- 
presented by two. The only advantage, 
therefore, would be, that a starving Ryot, 
here and there, might chance to get a 
little more in quantity to his own share, 
if there should happen to be also enough 
to satisfy the rapacity of his Zemindar.’” 

Now hear Mr. Mangles’ able, com- 
plete, and satisfactory reply :— 
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‘«In the first place, it is not fair to 
suppose, either for the ‘ sake of illus- 
tration,’ or for any other purpose, that 
because ‘ some of the collectors repre- 
sent the cultivation of their districts to 
be increased one-third in the course 
of a few years,’ this is ‘ generally the 
case throughout Bengal.’ Nobody ever 
dreamed of stating that it was so; nor 
certainly was it ever pretended that po- 
pulation had increased in that proportion, 
in numbers at least. In some districts, 
such as Burdwan, for example, there 
probably was not waste land enough to 
admit of such an extension, but yet the 
collectors of other districts may be cor- 
rect in their statements, though I was 
not aware that any such had been ad- 
vanced, and Mr. Rickards does not quote 
his authority. The question, however, 
is one of mere fact, and the testimony of 
a single eye-witness is worth ten times 
more than all the cumbrous artillery of 
‘ effective demand’ that can be brought 
to bear upon the subject. If it were 
stated that one-third more hops were 
grown in Kent, or one-third more rib 
ands woven at Coventry, since the year 
1790, very little ground would be gained 
by a sceptic who should insist on arguing 
upon the hypothesis that in every county 
and town throughout England the exten- 
sion of growth or manufacture had been 
commensurate. It is very easy to reduce 
an opponent to an absurdity, if you can 
but force him to adopt any premises that 
you choose to thrust upon him. But 
Mr. Rickards argues unsoundly even 
upon his own assumptions: for he sup- 
poses extended cultivation, whilst effect- 
ive demand for produce is stationary or 
nearly so. But land is never cultivated 
unless there be mouths to consume the 
produce. Men do not engage in the 
very laborious tasks of clearing forests 
or reclaiming wastes for amusement : it 
is the effective demand, or the stimulus 
of hunger, that sets the axe and plough 
in motion. Much very poor land was 
brought into cultivation in England un- 
der the influence of the war prices, and 
this was thrown back again when altered 
circumstances rendered it ruinous to per- 
sist in the speculation. And this would 
be the case in Bengal, as regards the 
least productive land, whether new or 
old, if the price of grain were suddenly 
to fall. But to suppose that cultivation 
at present is one-third more extensive 
than in 1790, whilst effective demand 
has remained stationary,—that is, whilst 
there are no more mouths to consume the 
produce represented by three than there 
were at that period to subsist upon the 
quantity represented by two, (no hint 
heing given that, under such circum- 
stances, the former level would be re- 
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stored, ) is more than reasonable men can 
be expected to submit to, even ‘ for the 
sake of illustration.’ Demand has been 
defined as ‘ the will combined with the 
power to purchase :’ the natives of Ben- 
gal may or may not possess the will and 
power to purchase one-third more grain 
than they consumed in 1790; but this 
much is certain, that the grain would not 
be raised, unless consumers were to be 
found. Did Mr. Rickards ever hear that 
in any country under the sun vast addi- 
tional tracts of land were brought under 
tillage,—not suddenly, but by a gradual 
process,—although, so far from any ad- 
ditional profits accruing to the agricul- 
turist, he received no more remuneration 
for the expense of cultivating three acres 
than he had formerly received as the 
price of the produce of two? 

“* But how stand the facts? In many 
parts of Bengal cultivation has been 
vastly extended. In Nuddea, Moor- 
shedabad, Rajeshahye, and other dis- 
tricts, immense tracts which, even within 
the memory of many European residents, 
were in the undisputed possession of the 
wild boar and the tiger, now present an 
unbroken sheet of cultivation. The fo- 
rests of the Delta of the Ganges, though 
the jungle be obstinate, the soil impreg- 
nated with salt, and making no better 
return than a coarse sort of rice, are 
falling rapidly. Wherever tillage is 
extended, in places remote from water- 
carriage, it may be taken for granted 
that the local population has increased 
in proportion. When the additional pro- 
duce is raised in the vicinity of navigable 
rivers, it may possibly owe its existence 
to the increased demands of the popula- 
tion of the towns. Yet, notwithstanding 
this larger supply, the demand has not 
only not remained stationary, but, to the 
best of my recollection, every species of 
agricultural produce has risen in price, 
in the ratio of three to two. Taking 
wealth and numbers together, the power 
of consumption has probably increased 
one-third in many parts of Bengal since 
the date of the permanent settlement. 
The Zemindars have acquired great 
wealth, as their subscriptions to the 
public loans testify; and the general 
features of the great mass, —the Ryots, 
=-are very different from what they 
were at that period. There are now, of 
course, as there always will be in every 
country not under-peopled, vast num- 
bers who merely exist ; a state of things 
for which, even as it manifests itself in 
England, no remedy has been yet sug- 
gested beyond that which every man 
must apply for himself,—personal fru- 
gality, and forbearance with regard to 
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marriage. But many cultivators of the 
soil have certainly raised themselves 
from the dead level which the whole 
class formerly occupied ; many, to my 
knowledge, have embarked capital in 
agricultural speculations : and many more 
follow the routine of their forefathers in 
improved and easy circumstances. In 
the mean time, the continued activity of 
those who possess the means, from local 
advantages, of taking in new land, de- 
monstrates that demand is pressing close- 
ly on the supply. It remains for Mr. 
Rickards, who assumes, with his usual 
inconsequential ‘ therefore,’ that the 
Ryots are ‘ starving,’ to account for 
the obstinacy with which that class, to 
which such speculations are in a great 
measure confined, persist in raising ad- 
ditional crops, when they find so bad a 
market for the grain which they already 
grow.” 

Quoth the city merchant: “ If there 
be extended cultivation, it originates 
from the vast increase of the external 
trade of Bengal since 1813; and, con- 
sequently, of the natural productions 
of the country to supply foreign de- 
mand.” Well uttered, & Oracle: this 
argumentative quip may do very well 
for your Millite friends and Maccul- 
lochite moles, but men of sense like 
Mr. Mangles turn up their noses at 
such a kind of reasoning. Whatever 
may have been the benefits of free trade 
to India, it is too monstrous a crammer 
to tell us that all improvement in India 
has been produced from that source. 
“ Does Mr. Rickards,” asks Mr. Man- 
gles in his own quiet way, “ believe 
that the first axe was laid to the forests 
in 1814, and that no jungles had va- 
nished up to that date?” Alas! there 
is no veteran destroyer of hogs and 
tigers who would not assure him with 
a sigh, that thousands upon thousands 
of acres had been reclaimed before the 
pervading influence of free trade was 
felt at all. 


«In Backergunge, such had been 
the progress of cultivation, that the po- 
lice-stations, which, toward the end of 
the century, stood at about three miles 
from the edge of the great Sunderbun 
jungle,—which stretches to the sea- 
shore, — were, in 1810, separated from 
it by a clear space of thirteen miles in 
width.’* Ican report to a like effect, 
on the estates bounded by the western 
edge of the same forest. ‘Though I saw 
them at a later period, I had means of 
ascertaining the dates of the several 


* Mr. Robertson’s Pamphlet, p. 27. 
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annexations which they had progressively 
acquired from the waste, and I can safely 
say that the increased ratio of cultivation 
since 1814 was scarcely perceptible.” 


Pessimism, says Mr. Mangles, is 
the grand dogma of the radical writers 
on India. They seem to be hounded 
by the genius of bile in the shape of 
the death’s head and bloody bones of 
an Indian. This is the bugaboo that 
frightens these gentry in their sleeping 
and waking dreams, until they rave 
about India being the most unfortu- 
nate country that ever existed on the 
face of the earth. Every man in au- 
thority there is, in their estimation, a 
scoundrel,—every man who has go- 
verned the country has misdirected the 
reins of government. The Company 
have been the most iniquitous of mas- 
ters—the natives, God’s image trodden 
under foot by the impious feet of hea- 
thenish Englishmen. They have ima- 
gined that, “ except within the narrow 
limits to which the jurisdiction of the 
king’s courts is confined, justice and 
fiscal moderation have found no place 
of rest for the soles of their feet. Be- 
yond those happy precincts,— where 
lions and lambs, enjoying sweet repose 
together, are typified by baboons and 
hungry attorneys, attended by their 
jackalls,—all is anarchy and rapine, 
the unrelenting gripe of the collector 
and-the closed court of the judge.” 
“ Mr. Rickards’ pamphlets,” says Mr. 
Mangles, “ seem to be the work of a 
man perfectly persuaded of the accu- 
racy of his information and the cor- 
rectness of his principles; but I think 
that, even when he argues upon those 
premises, he has as much misrepre- 
sented the real state of things as if he 
were to profess to write the Life of 
Cicero, and content himself with in- 
forming us that he was the vainest 
man and the worst poet of his day.” 

Mr. Crawfurd has alleged that colo- 
nisation is the talismanic word that is to 
cure all mischiefsin India. Mr. Rickards 
has not yet given us his nostrum for the 
administration of the East. It is to 
come forth in Part V.; and Part V. may 
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be published some two or three years 
hence,—for Mr. Rickards, it appears, 
is nota ready penman, and his work 
creeps lazily through the press, some- 
thing like the York broad-wheeled 
waggon creeping up Highgate Hill. 
“In the mean time,” observes Mr. 
Mangles, ‘‘ thanks to this admirable 
arrangement, all the virus contained in 
the following passages, and in one hun- 
dred others to the same purport, is sink- 
ing quietly into the public mind. ‘ It is 
the East India Company, and their own 
servants, armed as they are with power, 
and instigated by jealousy, who have, 
from the earliest times to the present 
hour, been involved in quarrel, disturb- 
ance, and war, with the natives of India ; 
and who, to guard their own privileges, 
ascribe to others the outrages and dis- 
orders of which they themselves have 
been most guilty.’—Page 81. ‘ In this 
way, twenty-one millions sterling are 
annually drawn from the sweat and la- 
bour of an impoverished people, by as 
grinding a system of taxation as ever 
was inflicted on the human race,—a 
system, alas! in which we ‘ look for 
jndgment, but behold oppression, —for 
righteousness, but behold a cry.’-—These 
invectives are calculated to do their work 
with all who will be satisfied with mere 
general declamation, backed by exparte 
evidence, though Mr. Rickards’ ‘ Sug- 
gestions of Reform’ should never see the 
light, or be found, on publication, to re- 
semble Sir Boyle Roche’s celebrated 
amendment, which made matters worse. 
But the order in which Mr. Rickards 
has arranged his attacks may be regarded 
as a fair illustration of the manner in 
which the war has been carried on 
against the government of British India. 
Errors and oversights have been osten- 
tatiously blazoned, whilst every indica- 
tion of a desire to improve the condition 
of the people,—and such are to be found 
in every page of public Indian corre- 
spondence,*—has been passed over un- 
noticed. The evils which are unquest- 
ionably involved in our system of govern- 
ment, and which must exist as a compo- 
nent part of all human institutions, have 
been exclusively dwelt upon, but the 
good which has been effected, and the 
difficulties against which the ruling power 
has. unceasingly struggled, and which it 





* « « Tt is amusing to observe how unceremoniously our Indian reformers appro- 


priate to their own use the labours of the public functionaries. 


Half the descrip- 


tions given of the miseries prevailing under the Bengal government are taken 
verbatim from the despatches ; yet it never seems to occur to these borrowers that 
the officers who were so eager to write, the government who was ready to receive 
from its own servants such unflattering communications, could not probably be alto- 
gether wanting in efforts to correct the evils which they themselves recorded.’ ”— 


Mr, T. C. Robertson, p. 28. 
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has not unfrequently overcome, are care- 
fully kept out of sight. There is much 
talk about the rottenness and insufficiency 
of the present system, and Sir Hyde East 
is quoted, to prove that ‘ it cannot go 
ou;’ but little or nothing is said with 
regard to any consistent and intelligible 
plan for the correction of evils which all 
agree to deprecate ; still less is any model 
laid before the public, by which they 
might form their opinion of the edifice 
that our political architects propose to 
erect in the room of the building which 
they are so eager to demolish. Till Mr. 
Rickards’ Part V. appear,—till Mr. 
Crawfurd propose some expedient more 
definite than the mere application of his 
great panacea, I must be allowed to ques- 
tion the ability of our reformers to carry 
such a gigantic scheme into execution, 
to the benefit of India at least; and, in 
common with all those who wish well to 
that country, I regret to perceive that 
the overweening confidence of those 
writers in their own capacities as master- 
builders, and the contempt which they 
habitually manifest for all who do not 
belong to the same lodge of craftsmen, 
thoroughly indispose them to coalesce 
with a large body of those most deeply 
interested in the subject, and content 
themselves with such moderate and prac- 
tical additions, improvements, and re- 
pairs, as experience has shewn to be ne- 
cessary, or altered circumstances would 
seem to demand.” 


The pessimists, while searching after 
minute cracks and flaws in the Indian 
administration, overlook of course every 
thing that is great or noble. These are 
out of their province : their task is not 
to admire, but to find fault. Accord- 
ingly, and with a proper spirit, they 
overlook the magnificence of that em- 
pire, which within fifty years has been 
made to occupy above ten times the 
surface of the British islands—they 
speak not of the subjugated Mahrattas, 
or the annihilation of the Pindarries — 
they say not a syllable of the peaceful- 
ness of every region of India, and how 
the husbandman of the north-western 
country can reap his harvest without 
aid of Ameer Khan, and his thirty 
thousand horsemen—they pass in si- 
lence the reclamation of deserts and 
interminable forests, of equalised laws, 
of the glory gained at Bhurtpore, of 
the conquests in the Birman empire, of 
Civilisation increased, and human hap- 
piness improved. But we have mo8t 
minute details of how some unhappy 
salt manufacturers are annually de- 
voured by tigers—how sugar is made 
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by a progress, denominated by Mr. 
Crawfurd “ barbarous child’s play’— 
how the courts of civil judicature are 
sluggish in the disposal of suits — how 
the permanent settlement has not re- 
stored to’ their estates the beggared 
Zemindars of 1790—and how the local 
government, in order to remit money 
home, chooses to purchase indigo in 
the open market, rather than bills of 
Mr. Crawfurd’s friends, the agents. 


“This charge is seriously brought 
forward by Mr. Crawfurd as an instancé 
of ‘ the usual interference of the Com- 
pany’ with the private trade, the whole 
passage referring to the planters. Those 
gentlemen must certainly groan ost 
bitterly over the intrusion of a great 
purchaser into the market, as they can- 
not but feel that they should dispose of 
their indigo on much more favourable 
terms, ifthe agents were left to settle 
the prices snugly among themselves, 
without a competitor, as they do the 
rates of interest. Mr. Crawfurd’s zeal 
for his employers has rather outrun his 
discretion in this instance. Does he 
not think it better, on the whole, that 
the grower should get a high price, than 
that the go-between should gain a high 
profit ?” 


Mr. Mangles next examines the state 
of afiairs previously to the permanent 
settlement, and gives the history, in 
concise, yet clear terms, of that cele- 
brated measure. Into this we cannot 
enter, though we earnestly recommend 
it to general attention. 


** Few probably will be found to ad- 
vocate a settlement with the actual cul- 
tivators of the soil, which could only 
have tended to render the revenue inse- 
cure, to reduce the whole agricultural 
population to one dead level, and to 
entail upon the country in perpetuity an 
army of native tax-gatherers. Many, it 
may be said most, of the Zemindars, 
were confessedly ill-qualified to become 
landlords, or, indeed, to fill any situa- 
tions in which wealth was to be obtained 
at the trifling sacrifice of justice and hu- 
manity. But where was Lord Corn- 
wallis to find better men; where, setting 
their claims aside, and without reference 
to the hold which some of the Zemindars 
undoubtedly possessed upon the affec- 
tions or habits of the peasantry,—where 
could he find other and less vitiated 
materials for the construction of a class 
of landholders? It is a mighty simple 
process to call the Zemindars hard names, 
and to rail at them as proverbial through- 
out India as oppressors aud extortioners ;’ 
but Lord Cornwallis knew well that their 
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faults and vices were those which cen- 
turies of slavery, co-operating, as regards 
the great majority, with the demoralising 
effects of a most wretched and impure 
superstition, had branded so deeply into 
the national character as to leave no 
class of persons, and scarcely any indi- 
viduals, exempt from their influence. 
Mr. Rickards allows that ‘ the intention 
of the Zemindary settlement was un- 
doubtedly good, and the principle of 
establishing a respectable and wealthy 
class of landholders throughout the 
country was worthy of Lord Cornwal- 
lis’s humanity ;’ but he no where points 
out, nor even hints, from what quarter or 
rank in society a body of men were to be 
selected for that purpose, untarnished 
by the ‘ ignorance, rapacity, collusions, 
oppressions, and abuses of all kinds,’* 
for which the Zemindars were so emi- 
nently distinguished. But this is the 
manner in which Mr. Rickards invariably 
argues. While he vilifies every thing 
that has been done, he never condescends 
to point out an alternativ e, still less does 
he stoop from the even tenour of his lofty 
flight to inquire what materials and op- 
portunities the builder whose labours he 
criticises possessed for the construction 
of a more faultless fabric. He would 
have discovered, with the penetration of 
a shipwright, that Robinson Crusoe’s 
boat was ugly in the extreme, and almost 
as barbarous as our Indian system of 
taxation; hut it never would have oc- 
curred to him to make any allowances 
for the unsuitable nature of the timber, 
the deficiency of tools, or the circum- 
stances under which the work was car- 
ried on. To the eyes of Smelfungus 
the Pantheon was ‘ nothing but a huge 
cockpit ;’ and Mr. Rickards sees nothing 
in our Indian administration but mistakes 
and mismanagement.” 


But cries, 


Truly, this is a prudential method 
of shewing one’s wisdom, and capable 
of attainment by the world at large; 
therefore let not Mr. Rickards count 
upon his sagacity, as placing him above 
the ordinary cut of men, because we 
can assure him he has not been pre- 
destined to set the Thames on fire. 
Let the reader listen to what Mr. 
Mangles has to say against the Indian 
reformer : 


“ The fallacy, however, which bas 
been an ignis fatuus to Mr. Rickards 
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Mr. Mangles adduces sufficient evis 
dence, in the shape of extracts from 
the Report of Mr. Hugh Christian 
(dated Nov. 1827), who was succes- 
sively in charge of the collectorships 
of Ferruckabad, Allahabad, Morada- 
bad, Bareilly, Gorruckpore, ’Agra, and 
Cawnpore, and who, during a service 
of more than twenty years, had formed 
several very extensive settlements,—of 
the difficulties under which revenue 
officers labour in regard to the rights 
and privileges of the cultivators of the 
soil. This being the case now, how 


much the more was it with Lord Com- 
wallis ? 


“* Every man,” says Mr. Mangles, 
‘* who has been personally engaged in 
inquiries of the nature in question, knows 
well that nothing short of a Mofussil 
settlement, field by field, and the formal 
record of a Ryotwar-Jummabundy will 
suffice to secure each party from the 
aggressions of the other; for the Ryots 
are justas prompt to withhold their rents, 
when opportunity offers, as the Zemindars 
to enhance their demands, when the turn 
is in their favour, notwithstanding that 
the latter are so notorious throughout 
India as plunderers and oppressors.” 


Mr. Rickards, however, does not see 
the difficulties under which Lord Corn- 
wallis laboured, or, seeing them, will 
not make his lordship any allowance 
on their score. He is of that most 
virtuous and wisdom-working order 
who defile all things great or good 
by their censure, after the success or 
failure of those things has been tested 
by consequences. Like the juggling 
personage of the poet— 


** Who never spake before, 
‘ I warn’d thee!’ 


when the deed is o’er.”’ 


throughout his remarks upon the finan- 
cial experiment of 1790, is this: he has 
accumulated all the evils to which all the 
classes of the agricultural population in 
India are subject,—from the extent of 
the demands of the state, as well as from 
the nature of their reciprocal conduct,— 
and laid them en masse on the shoulders 
of the permanent settlement. For many, 
for most of those evils, Lord Cornwallis’s 
measure is no more responsible than the 
physician for the malady which he is 
unable to cure. That so much misery 
should have been perpetuated in despite 
of the most benevolent intentions, and 


* « Tt must be remembered that there were no traces of Maliks, or villagé 


Zemindars, in Bengal Proper ; 


and they were found but partially in Behar.” 
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the most honest exertions, is deeply to 
be regretted; but, looking back at the 
condition of every class connected with 
the soil,—from the highest Zemindar to 
the meanest cultivator,—at any date 
previously to 1789, it is grossly unjust 
to regard the permanent settlement as 
the instrumental cause of evils which 
were in intense operation ages before 
that plan was first suggested, and which 
certainly would not have been less ex- 
tensive and deplorable at the present day, 
if it had never been carried into execu- 
tion. With the machinery available, no 
more could have been done for the pro- 
tection of the peasantry under any other 
system ; and, however paradoxical it may 
sound, I believe that no plan could have 
heen devised which would have pre- 
vented a large proportion of those land- 
holders, who are represented as the vic- 
tims of the permanent settlement, from 
ruining themselves. There is no lack 
of documents to prove what the state of 
the country was at the time when the 
Company acquired possession of the 
Duwanny, and matters seem to have 
changed in no respect for the better, 
between that date and 1789.* Ido not 
speak of these matters lightly, for I sin- 
cerely lament that the elements of suffer- 
ing were too deeply seated in the general 
disorganisation of society to be affected 
by any mere ordinance of the ruling 
power ! but, surely, if Lord Cornwallis’s 
recognition of the immunities of the cul- 
tivators produced no good effect, because 
it could not be followed up by any prac- 
tical measures, it at least placed the Ryot 
in no worse predicament than that in 
which he previously stood. Mr. Chris- 
tian’s observations above quoted refer to 
a part of the country not permanently 
settled, and even to a period before our 
possession, yet he speaks of the Ryots 
being left ‘ entirely at the disposal of 
the large land proprietors,’ of their being 
‘ frequently driven off their lands by the 
Zemindars,’ and states, that ‘ both the 
resident and non-resident Ryots were, 
in fact, tenants at will.’ Mr. Becher 
writes, in 1769, that ‘ there is no fixed 
hustabood (valuation of the land from 
actual survey) by which they (the Au- 
mils) are to collect, nor any likelihood 
of complaint, till the poor Ryot is really 
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driven to necessity, by having more de- 
manded of him than he can possibly pay.’ 
I may add, that all those who have seen 
any thing of the general condition of the 
peasantry in native states, know, that it 
is in no respect to be envied by the most 
depressed Ryot, under the permanent 
settlement.t Do not let me be misun- 
derstood: I earnestly wish that it had 
been found possible to provide for the 
security and well-doing of every culti- 
vator of a beegah of land ; but, as things 
stand elsewhere, as things stood pre- 
viously, it is most unfair, and very un- 
worthy of ‘ an acute and intelligent ob- 
server,’ ‘to describe the system as trans- 
ferring the miserable Ryots, like so many 
herds of cattle, into the hands and bond- 
age of a class of persons, proverbial 
throughout India as oppressors and ex- 
tortioners,’ viz. the Zemindars. This is, 
doubtless, a caricature ; but, ifthe Ryots 
be ‘ transferred like herds of cattle’ now, 
they were equally liable to be goaded 
and driven before ‘ the system’ was de- 
vised; and can be just as efficiently 
protected in the lower provinces at the 
present day, as in those districts beyond 
the pale of Lord Cornwallis’s arrange- 
ment. I speak from actual acquaintance 
with cases in which the peasantry have 
been effectually rescued from oppression, 
but this object can be only insured by 
the personal exertions of an English 
functionary, upon the estate which the 
Ryots cultivate, and by minutely ascer- 
taining and recording the rights of every 
individual. How slow these operations 
must be, and how vast the field, —for 
there are millions of cultivators, —must 
be self-evident.” 


And again is Mr. Rickards wofully 
mistaken— 


«© «Tt appears,’ he says, ‘ that in the 
year 1799 alone, that is, ten years after 
the introduction of the permanent set- 
tlement, estates were sold in every pro- 
vince, the Jumma (the annual demand 
of government,) of which amounted to 
777,967 rupees, (nearly 78,000/.) and 
only fetched at the sales 654,215 rupees,’ 
or nearly 65,5001.—Page 596. Again, 
‘it is stated, that in ten years from 
1796, lands were sold in Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, and Benares, on account of 


See Mr. Francis’s Minute of the 22d January, 1776, passim: e.g. ‘ Whe- 


ther it be owing to excessive impositions, to any unequal distribution, or to an 
injudicious mode of collection, or to the united operation of these causes, it is 
notorious that the country is impoverished, and, in a great degree, depopulated.’ 
‘ The ancient establishments were overthrown, great numbers of the Zemindars were 
dispossessed and reduced to beggary, and the greater part of the wealthy families, and 
people of reputation and ability in business, cut off, or brought to ruin.’” 

+ ‘* « Exaction of revenue is now, I presume, and perhaps always was, the most 
prevailing crime throughout the country. It is probably an evil necessarily attending 
the civil state of the Ryots.’—Sir H. Strachey, 5th Report.” 
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revenue arrears, the assessment on 
which amounted to 12,175,680 rupees, 
(1,217,5001.) being nearly one-half the 
whole assessment of the lower provinces, 
whilst the produce of the sales was only 
10,855,537 rupees,’ (1,085,500.) ‘ At 
this time, therefore, the value of the fee- 
simple of these lands was not equal to 
one year’s amount of the assessment or 
tax.’—Page 574. There are other pas- 
sages to the same purport. 

** Now, in page 360 of his pamphlet, 
Mr. Rickards calculates the Zemindars’ 
share, according to different data, at 6 per 
cent. 54 per cent. or 44 per cent. of the 
whole produce. He adds, (and let him 
take the full benefit of it,) ‘These, how- 
ever, ure fanciful rates, and serve to mis- 
lead ; it would be more correct to say, that 
there is not a single instance of a Ze- 
mindary, in which these proportions are 
practically observed, or can be enforced.’ 

“I believe that it is so; but yet it 
seems to me that there is a vast dif- 
ference between the value of what 
English writers and readers generally 
imply and understand by the ‘ fee-simple’ 
of lands, and that of an interest in the 
same property, varying, in theory at 
least, between 4} and 6 per cent of the 
whole produce. Mr. Rickards cannot 
but know, that the purchasers of the 
estates in question only bought the 
right of collecting the rent from the cul- 
tivators, and appropriating the difference 
between the sum so collected and the 
amount of the government demand. He 
states, himself, that, according to the 
principle of the permanent settlement, 
the Zemindar was only entitled to one- 
tenth or one-eleventh of the rent paid 
by the Ryot; but, supposing that he 
got one-seventh, (and the higher you 
raise his share, the more improbable do 
vou render it that the defaulter was 
driven into balance by mere insufficiency 
of assets,) it is quite clear that the 
thing purchased was only that lien. 
Mr. Rickards is, therefore, in this di- 
lemma: if the difference between the 
rent paid by the Ryots and the demands 
of government were considerable, the 
defaulter had no reason to complain of 
the. severity of the assessment; if it 
were small, an annual income, in one 
case, of 75001., in the other, of 121,7501., 
were not severally badly sold at 65,5001. 
and 1,085,5001., as far as the interests of 
the defaulters were involved ; whilst the 


* “ There surely must be some mistake in this 
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sums bid, at open auction, for the rights 
of those defaulters, prove, that the pur- 
chasers at least were not quite of Mr. 
Rickards’ opinion with regard to their 
worthlessness. 

“ It is but justice to Mr. Rickards to 
admit, that the lands which were sold in 
1812, in Tirhoot, Shahabad, Burdwan, 
and Nuddea, ‘ and did not yield a suf- 
ficient sum to discharge the arrears of 
government,’ make decidedly for his 
case. But it were vain to expect that a 
measure of such magnitude could have 
been carried into execution without 
errors, and some few estates were, 
doubtless, over-assessed. But it should 
also be recorded, as a weight in the 
other scale, that some property which 
was sold in Shahabad, subject to a fixed 
payment of 70,917 rupees, yielded, at 
the sale, 675,295 rupees ;* and that other 
estates in Behar and Benares, assessed 
at 22,156 rupees, sold for 376,125 
rupees.—Pages 370-1. I may add, that 
during the time I officiated as com- 
missioner in the Sunderbuns, I sold 
exactly six estates for the realisation of 
arrears of public revenue. The average 
proceeds of sale were thirty-six times 
the amount of the annual Jumma under 
the permanent settlement; and they 
were, probably, by no means the most 
profitable estates in the district. It is 
evident, that property of that value could 
not have been sold from inability to 
satisfy the demands of the state. One 
was brought to sale on account of dis- 
putes among the co-partners; and the 
other proprietors, I was told, fell pur- 
posely in arrears, because a public sale 
of that description, giving the best title, 
ensures the best price.” 


Mr. Mangles then proceeds in this 
manner— 


“‘ Since” writing the above, “I have 
referred to the authority upon which 
Mr. Rickards founds his principal ar- 
gument in invalidation of the beneficial 
effects of the permanent settlement, as 
manifested in the increased extent of 
cultivation. To avoid the possibility of 
misconstruction, I give the original text 
and the paraphrase, that my readers may 
judge of the degree of fidelity with 
which Mr. Rickards reports the senti- 
ments of Indian statesmen. 

««« But, in Bengal, of late years, and 
in the ceded and conquered provinces, 


case, as stated by Mr. Rickards. 


It seems very improbable that property originally assessed at R. 75,687, but 
yielding only an average revenue of R. 66,332, (or falling annually short 
R. 9,555,) should fetch such a sum as R. 675,295, when put up, under the con- 
dition of paying R. 70,917, or R. 4,585 more than had ever been realised from it 
before. 67,5001. is a great sum of money to give for the privilege of making good 


an annual deficiency of 4501. 
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vast tracts of land have heen discovered 
to be secretly held by individuals, of 
which nothing was known at the forma- 
tion of the permanent settlement. These, 
in late reports, are called Toufer, or Tou- 
feer, meaning increase, or excess, — that 
is, land held and cultivated by indivi- 
duals unknown to the assessors, or frau- 
dulently excluded from the Canoongoes’ 
and Putwarees’ Registers. In the be- 
fore-quoted Minute of Lord Moira, on 
the revenue administration in Bengal, 
2ist September, 1815, there is a cir- 
cumstantial account of these Toufer, or 
Toufeer, lands, the extent of which, he 
says, is incalculable; extensive tracts 
being daily discovered, even to whole 
villages, unknown to, or omitted from, 
the village records. Lord Moira, there- 
fore, does not consider the supposed im- 
provement in Bengal to be at all dependent 
on the permanency of our settlements, but 
to have arisen as much from the discovery 
of Toufer land, as from wastes since 
cultivated.—Mr. Rickards, pages 593-4. 


‘* Lord Moira’s Minute, Paragraph 68. 
«««'The presumed inaccuracy of all the 
Ruckbas, from which the records of the 
extent of land in cultivation are drawn 
up, leaves me without the means of 
declaring, with any confidence, to what 
extent cultivation has extended since 
that period.* The general opinion cer- 
tainly is, that it has extended greatly ; and 
what I have witnessed leads me to think the 
belief well founded. The collector of 
Bundlecund, indeed, reports the extent 
of land in cultivation, at the present 
time, to exceed, in a ratio considerably 
beyond one-third, the extent in cul- 
tivation in the year 1807-8; but he 
acknowledges he has no reason to be- 
lieve the statements of either period 
accurate ; and the excess arises possibly as 
much from Toufer land, since discovered 
and annexed, as from swaste since culti- 
vated.’—Rev, Selections, page 413. 


“* Throughout the Minute in question, 
Lord Moira does not say one word from 
which Mr. Rickards’ inference of his 
opinion can legitimately be deduced. 
The paragraph given above, part of 
which Mr. Rickards quotes almost ver- 
batim, refers exclusively to the district 
ef Bundlecund, which is beyond the 
limits to which the permanent settle- 
ment extended. Where his lordship 
does mention Bengal, (which is only, I 
think, in the 62nd paragraph, and inci- 
dentally, for the Minute is devoted to 
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the revenue of the districts still un- 
settled,) he speaks of Toufeer land, and. 
land lately brought into cultivation, as 
identical ;t but he no where mentions 
the ‘ supposed improvement in Bengal,’ 
as arising either from the one source or 
the other. He expresses, indeed, no 
opinion whatever on the subject, and 
even uses the word ‘ possibly,’ to qua- 
lify his sentiments with regard to Bund- 
lecund; but our Indian reformers know 
no such vocable. 

‘I believe that I need make no further 
remarks upon the tone and temper in 
which Mr. Rickards’ diatribe upon the 
permanent settlement is written; nor 
weary myself and my readers by pointing 
out any more of the thousand and one 


‘misconceptions,—some absolute, some of 


degree, — into which he has fallen. He 
who will always look at actions and 
their consequences through a jaundiced 
medium, must often fall into error: he 
that forms his estimate of measures, 
with systematic disregard of the re- 
lations in which they stand, and the 
nature of co-existent circumstances, can 
never, but by accident, be right.” 


So much for Mr. Rickards. Now 
for Mr. Crawfurd’s Free Trade and 
Colonisation of India ; though we fear 
we have left ourselves small space for 
the task. And first— 


‘* 1t would be vain to attempt to trace 
all the evil consequences which arise out 
of this prohibition of Englishmen to in- 
vest their property in the soil ; but there 
is one ofa very striking and comprehen- 
sive character to which we shall allude. 
The interest of money in the commercial 
towns, where English law exists, is cer- 
tainly in no case above one-half of what 
it is in the provinces, where the enact- 
ment and the execution of the law is left 
to the East India Company. This, how- 
ever, is not all: British subjects beyond 
the limits of the towns in question, being 
prohibited from investing their capi- 
tal in the soil, can receive no security 
upon lands or tenements, and the lands 
and tenements of the protected towns are 
far too small in value to afford security 
for any considerable portion of the avail- 
able capital of India. The effects of this 
are striking and monstrous. There is no 
lending of money on the security of real 
property, and the public funds neces- 
sarily become the only certain invest- 
ment. While the profits of stock are 
much larger in India than in England, 


* “ Not the period of the permanent settlement, be it remarked, but the date of 
a foregoing temporary settlement of the western provinces.” 

t “ * Lands lately brought into cultivation in the Sunderbuns, though notoriously 
toufeer,” &c.—See paragraph 4, in which Lord Moira disclaims the intention of 


treating on the lower provinces. 
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the local government in India is, not- 
withstanding, always able to raise money 
at an interest very little higher than the 
government of the crown in England, at 
a moment that private merchants, even 
of the highest credit, will have to pay 
half as much more, and often double as 
much. During the Burmese war, the 
East India Company borrowed money at 
five per cent, while the most respectable 
merchants and agents in Calcutta were 
paying ten. The East India Company, 
in short, as here exhibited, has taken 
advautage of its own wrong. It com- 
mands the money market by a law of its 
own enacting, an obvious encouragement 
to wasteful and profligate expenditure, 
The capital which would naturally go 
to improve the agriculture and commerce 
of the country is thus unjustifiably drawn 
off to the public treasury.” 


It is something new to hear one of 
the free trade gentry talking of any 
man or body of men commanding a 
market, when, as their doctrine goes, 
every article must find its level, aud 
money with every thing else. If the 
security offered by the East India Com- 
pany is better than that in the posses- 
sion of any one else, of course the East 
India Company will borrow money at 
a proportionally smaller interest. Bri- 
tish subjects are not allowed to hold 
land beyond the jurisdiction of the 
king’s courts: when, therefore, they 
wish to borrow money, they give un- 
satisfactory securities and extravagant 
interest. But as British subjects are 
not allowed to purchase land, and, 
consequently, must have their capital 
by them, how come they to be bor- 
rowers? Our opponents may answer, 
the British subjects employ their ready 
money in commerce. But, even though 
they were authorised to hold land, 
would that commerce be abandoned ? 
“Ts it then ?” asks Mr. Mangles, “ that 
the agents of Calcutta require accom- 
modation beyond their capital?” Cer- 
tainly. If there be such a desire for 
real investments, it may, doubtless, be 
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supposed, that in every privileged circle 
not a spot could be offered without its 
host of competitors for possession. Mr. 
Crawfurd himself contradicts this con- 
clusion ; “ for,” says he, p. 50, “ the 
Indians are the holders of all the native 
buildings in Calcutta, of all the public 
markets, and of the majority of houses 
built by or for Europeans”!! and to 
these investments they are drawn by 
insecurity of investment every where 
else!!! 


** What a scene, then,” says Mr. 
Mangles, ‘‘ must Calcutta present, when 
landed property is advertised for sale, 
from the antagonism of two such mighty 
principles ofaction! The native, rushing 
from the interior of the country with the 
proceeds of the property which he has 
got rid of at any loss, that he may shake 
the dust off his feet against the judges 
and collectors of the Company, and settle 
himself, with all that belongs to him, 
under the protection of the attorneys of 
‘ Tadmor,’ meeting at the auction with 
the British subject, whose money is 
rusting for the want of investment, and 
who is eager to secure the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of ‘ the lands and tene- 
ments of the protected town!’ The value 
of real property so coveted must be raised 
beyond all measure. Alas! that this 
reasonable deduction should not be borne 
out by facts. There is no such scramble 
as might be supposed; and the value of 
lands and tenements in Calcutta is regu- 
lated as in England, partly, indeed, by 
the variation of population, native or 
European, and the demand with respect 
to hire, but principally by the market 
price of government paper.* The mer- 
chants and agents of Calcutta do not 
generally hold real property, except as 
the representatives of absentees, because, 
as I have said, their capital is much 
more beneficially employed ; and natives 
hold a far larger share of it than English- 
men, because the aggregate disposable 
capital of the former persons exceeds 
that of the latter, in a ratio almost in- 
calculable.” 


Mr. Mangles’ whole line of ob- 


* « Tt may be as well to mention here, with reference to the statement made by 
Mr. Crawfurd, in page 50 of his pamphlet, that dwelling-houses, situated near Cal- 
cutta, but within the ‘ vast desert of despotic misrule and insecurity,’ bear, at least, 
as near a proportion in value to the houses placed in the fashionable or mercantile 
parts of the town, within the jurisdiction of the supreme court, as villas at Hampstead 
or Wimbledon to the mansions of Grosvenor Square, or the counting-houses of the 
city. I take the same opportunity of assuring Mr. Crawfurd, that he has been 
misled by those who informed him that real property in the provinces is not worth 
five years’ purchase. ‘The possession of land is coveted in India, as elsewhere, from 
other motives besides a mere calculation of principal and interest; it gives consi- 
deration, and nine out of ten of the wealthier native gentlemen of Calcutta hold 


extensive property in the provinces.” 
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servations on this subject deserves the 
greatest re attention from every 
unbiassed man.* 

«‘T should not, of course,” observes 
Mr. Mangles, ‘‘ advocate the free ad- 
mission of British subjects into India, 
did I not agree in opinion with Mr. 
Crawfurd, that ‘ we have nothing what- 
ever to fear from its native inhabitants’ 
in any form approaching to revolution.” 


Much as we respect this gentleman’s 
views, we differ from him, in toto, on 
this point. That there would be revo- 
lution is in the natural order of things. 
But, even if India were to gain its in- 
dependence, our purposes would be 
answered, as long as we possessed a 
fleet and were masters at sea. All 
colonies have eventually ended in in- 
dependence :—we do not think that 
the independence of British India would 
work us annoyance, but rather good— 
THE THING, HOWEVER, IS IMPRAC- 
TICABLE. 

‘7 have used,” observes Mr. Man- 


, 
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that Mr. Crawfard has taken to collate 
instances, and to shew how well Eu- 
ropeans thrive in the West Indies and 
South America, he never will be able to 
subvert stubborn facts by a mere array 
of fanciful analogies, which cannot bear 
even the most superficial examination. 
Tropical countries equidistant from the 
line may be as different in climate as 
England and Labrador, which lie under 
the same parallel of latitude. Java is 
much cooler than Madras or Calcutta, 
and there is no part of Southern India 
where the heat is so excessive as in the 
Persian Gulf, which is very consider- 
ably to the northward of Bombay. It 
may be added, that Denham or Clapper- 
ton found the water-bags frozen at day 
light, in the interior of Africa, within a 
few degrees of the equator; and that 
Calcutta, Ava, and Canton, which are 
almost in the same latitude, are very far 
from having common climates. But if 
nature seem capricicus in this respect, 
we have still less certain knowledge of 
the laws by which the comparative salu- 
brity of situations is determined. We 


gles, ‘‘ the word ‘ colonisation’ through- 
out these remarks, because it is familiar 
to every one who has attended to the 
late discussions of subjects connected 
with British India, and because I wished 
to avoid the imputation of quaintness. 
But it is nevertheless a term very inap- 
propriate ; for, in spite ofall the pains 


cannot tell why the eastern coast of 
Africa should be more unhealthy than 
the opposite shore of South America ; 
nor why the natives of Bengal should 
be a feeble and stunted race compared 
with the inhabitants of the coast of 
Malabar. In this respect experimental 
knowledge is the only sound philosophy, 


* « But, in estimating the difficulties to which the merchants and agents of 
Calcutta were reduced, at the period in question, reference must be made to events 
which narrowed the market in which they applied for accommodation, and, conse- 
quently, enhanced the terms. The recent failure of two respectable houses had 
caused considerable panic among the native capitalists, who possess more delicate 
nerves, and less power of discrimination, than their European brethren ; and there 
certainly were circumstances connected with one of those bankruptcies sufficient. to 
justify any persons not so enamoured of the law of England as to love even its 
chastenings, in feeling some little indisposition to trust their money again within 


the scope of its peculiar provisions, until the smart of the late blow had somewhat 
subsided. 


* A firm in Calcutta, having very extensive indigo works in the upper provinces, 
and receiving, as I have been informed, considerable assistance from monied natives, 
in the form of loans or fixed deposits, became embarrassed, and was only prevented 
from immediate stoppage by the funds with which it was supplied, from time to 


time, by a more opulent house. But the parties making these advances secured 
themselves against all hazard of loss, by taking advantage of that provision of 
English law which gives to the holders of what, I believe, is called a bond in 
judgment, a claim, prior to that of all other creditors, for the full satisfaction of 
their demands. Having received this, au pis aller, they continued to prop the 
sinking firm, until one of the partners of the latter establishment, examining the 
books on his return to Calcutta from the interior, refused to lend his sanction to 
proceedings so delusive, and insisted upon the immediate and public disclosure of 
their insolvency. There were, at that time, no bankrupt laws in India, and the 
house that held the bond in judgment swept the whole property, to the exclusion of 
all other claimants. Persons, properly authorised, were despatched to the upper 
provinces, and succeeded in attaching the factories in that quarter, before the native 
creditors on the spot had notice of what was passing at Calcutta. The whole trans- 
action was strictly legal, and afforded a beautiful exemplification of that ‘ perfection 


of human reason,’ which metes out to one creditor twenty shillings, and to another 
not the tithe of a farthing in the pound.” 
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and the mere aggregation ‘of the names 
of places within the tropics where Eu- 
ropeans have colonised will avail us 
nothing. For the question is not, whe- 
ther the Creole population increased 
rapidly in Barbadoes? but, whether the 
climate of India be congenial to Eu- 
ropean constitutions? We are not a 
whit farther advanced when we learn that 
the Spaniards of pure blood are very 
soon ‘ acclimated’ in South America 
(which has the finest table-lands in the 
world, and where liver complaints are 
almost unknown), because the climate 
of that continent, though it be tropical, 
may not be at all similar, as regards its 
effects on the human frame more par- 
ticularly, to that against which the 
colonists of British India would have to 
contend.” 


Says Mr. Crawfurd, in India there 
are many cases of genuine Creoles 
serving in the army by the side of Eu- 
ropeans, without difference of strength, 
complexion, or courage. Answers 
Mr. Mangles, that he, during the whole 
of his residence in India, was never 
acquainted with any Creole, high or 
low, of mature age; but he had seen, 
and Mr. Crawfurd must have seen, 
hundreds of Creole children sickly and 
suffering, through the injudicious fond- 
ness of parents, unable to reconcile 
themselves to the sacrifice of parting 
with them. Mr. Mangles further af- 
firms, that not one Creole child out of 
ten would attain the age of twenty ; 
and that Mr. Crawfurd’s theory is 
founded on the existence of a few 
drummer-boys in European regiments. 


> 


“‘In what ratio,” asks Mr. Mangles, 
** do those Europeans who resort to 
India in early manhood, in full health 
and vigour, survive a residence of twenty 
years in that country? -What sort of 
appearance do the Portuguese, the de- 
scendants of the earliest European set- 
tlers, present at this day? And how far 
are the Mahommedans of Bengal Proper 
upon a physical equality with those of 
the same race who stopped short in 
Hindostan ; or the latter, again, equally 
robust with the descendants of common 
ancestors, the homebred natives of Cau- 
bul and Affghanistan?) When Mr. Craw- 
furd has answered these questions, and 
explained away the facts, with regard to 
the children of English parents, referred 
to in the foregoing paragraph, in a man- 
ner at all consistent with his views of 
* colonisation,’ it may be necessary to 
go somewhat deeper into the subject. 

“‘ But until these difficulties be got 
rid of, and until it be explained why 
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British settlers, under a more liberal 
system, should be less subject. to nos- 
talgia than the merchants, agents, and 
Indigo planters of the present day, or 
the officers of the government, I cannot 
admit the propriety of using the term 
* colonisation’ to imply the free resort of 
English men and capital to India. [ 
believe, with Mr. Robertson, that, as 
regards our tenure of that country, there 
are physical limits which we shall in 
vain attempt to pass. Mr. Crawfurd 
even is compelled to acknowledge, in 
one place, that ‘ the colonisation of India 
is impracticable ;? but this momentary 
admission has no effect upon the general 
tenour of his arguments, for the very next 
page is devoted to the endeavour to 
prove the congeniality of tropical cli- 
mates to the European constitution, 
Englishmen may settle in India; they 
may bring with them capital, informa- 
tion, and energy, calculated to improve 
every branch of its commerce, manufac- 
tures, and agriculture ; they may enrich 
at once themselves, their native country, 
and the land in which they have taken 
up their residence; and beyond even 
these benefits, they may co-operate, to 
a considerable extent, in the diffusion of 
education and moral intelligence among 
the native population; but there the 
connexion, there their services will ter- 
minate. Very few will voluntarily lay 
their bones in a land that is not theirs ; 
still fewer will have sufficient sternness 
of purpose to support them through the 
heart-breaking experiment of rearing 
their children in such a climate. If the 
children be sent in infancy to England, 
they will be bound to the country of 
their birth by no stronger ties than the 
original emigrants. Of the few that 
may arrive at maturity in India, without 
an intermediate European education, 
nine-tenths will no more resemble En- 
glishmen in character, feelings, and 
principles, than the De Souzas and 
De Sylvas of the present day, the com- 
patriots of the great Albuquerque. They 
will be as degenerate in body as the 
wretched little oak which Bishop Heber 
remarked in the Botanical Garden near 
Calcutta ; and, like the great majority of 
the old Spaniards in South America, 
whilst they retain nothing of the morals, 
manners, and attachments of the stock 
from which they sprung, they will su- 
peradd to the pride and insolence of 
European descent, all the slothful and 
vicious habits of the people amongst 
whom they have been brought up.” 


The space we have run over is so 
extended, that we must close our ob- 
servations, although many other topics 
remain to be treated. But a future 
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opportunity must serve our purpose. 
Meanwhile, and ere we conclude, we 
must say a few words on one or two 
other points. 

“ Tn India,” says Mr. Mill, “ there is 
no moral character.” The people are 
litigious to a prov erb. “ False accusa- 
tions, inv olving the mostatrocious crimes, 
were common to a degree almost incre- 
dible, whilst those really guilty of gross 
offences found-no difficulty, but that of 
poverty, in procuring any number of 
witnesses to support an alibi. Indeed, 
perjury was as marketable a commodity 
as rice or cotton cloth, whilst, at the 
same time, the life of a buman being 
was never balanced against a few rupees. 
Witness children murdered for the petty 
value of their personal ornaments ; and 
innocent men’s lives deliberately sworn 
away by police officers, for the sake of a 
character for activity. But I must refer 
my readers again to ampler pages than 
mine.” 

Though these evils have some exist- 
ence in the present: day, still, by the 
activity and efficiency of the police, 
they have been, in the main, subdued. 


Average of each Year, from 
| 1803 to 1807, inclusive ... 
| Ditto of ditto, from 1808 to 
1812, inclusive 
| Ditto of ditto, from 1813 to 
1817, inclusive 
| Ditto of ditto, from 1818 to 
1822, inclusive 
Ditto of ditto, from 1823 to 
1825, inclusive 
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** Yet it has generally suited those 
who have professed to inform the English 
public of the state of crime in their 
eastern empire, to revel in the details of 
the 5th report, often without the slight- 
est explanation that they are merely re- 
ferring to records of times which have 
long gone by. What would they think 
of an author who founded his statements, 
with regard to the police of London, on 
the doings of Jonathan Wilde and the 
trading justices, the New gate attorneys 
of Fielding’ 8 vivid picture,* or the riots 
of 1780. ‘Twenty-five years are more 
eventful and prolific in a country under 
a new form of government than a century 
of general adherence to an established 
order of things, as a child grows more 
during the first ten years of its life than 
during the remainder of an octogenarian 
existence. 

“‘ The following table will shew what 
progress has been made towards the 
suppression of the more heinous crimes 
in the lower provinces, including the 
jurisdiction of the Calcutta, Dacca, 
Moorshedabad, and Patna courts of cir- 


Total Gang 
Robberies. 
Total Wilful | 
Affrays, with 
loss of Life. 
Grand Total. 


Murders. 
Total violent 


1481 


927 


339 

















«It is well known that the district of 
Nuddea, or Kishennuggur, was particu- 
larly subject to the scourge of gang rob- 
beries, which are still, perhaps, more 
common there than in any other district. 


How far the well-disposed inhabitants 
have been relieved from those inflic- 
tions, may be gathered from the annexed 
statement. 





* «Tn Amelia.” 


t “ This statement is almost the same as that given in Mr. . Robertson’s s pamphlet, 


page 29. 


We derive our information from a common source.’ 
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Gang Robberies in Zillah N 


Number of Persons 
confined for Secu- 
rity, under Orders 
of the Superior 
Court. 


Ditto, under 
Orders 
of the 
Magistrate. 


No Records in the | 
Superintendent | 
of Police’s OF- | 
fice, down to| 
1813. 





| in 1813; 


uddea. 


The number of persons 
in confinement is stated to 


| have been much larger 


from 1808 to 1812, than 
yet those of the 
latter year amount to 1148 


The increase beginning | 
with the year 1818 is easily | 
accounted for, by a refer- | 


ence to the discharge of the 


bad characters confined till | 
they should givesecurity ; | 
yet the crime was again | 


suppressed, without recur- 
rence to that system. 


The subjoined Statement refers to the Western Provinces, or the Divisions of Benares and Bareilly. 


Gang Robbery, and Murder 
Ditto, and Wounding- 


Ditto, by Footpads eee 
= a and 
other Offences, 
attended aoe urder - 
Ditto, ditto, with Wounding 
Murder by nue 
Violent Affra 
with Loss 
— Murder, and Ho- 


| 


| 
1813 1814 1815 1816/1817 1818) 


45 | 22 
53 | 51 
32 | 22 
| 61 | 28 
395 | 401 











i | 5 
1819 1820 1821, 1822 1823) 1824) 1825 





ll | 
22 
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And again :— 

“* Memorandum of the Total Number of 
Regular Civil Suits, whether Original 
or in Appeal, depending in all the Courts 
of the Western and Lower Provinces, 
from the year 1815 to 1826, inclusive. 

*€ SUITS DEPENDING ON THE 

a0t: Jem. 1005 2 ss « + 134,869 

1816 .... + 117,126 
1817 2. ce 92,499 

79,037 

81,206 

90,759 


1818 . 
+ 103,393 


1819" . 
1820 . 
1821 ° 
1822... 103,876 

° 112,226 

° 116,866 
1825... 123,650 
1826... 131,440 


* From the above statement, it ap- 
pears that the number of suits depend- 
ing decreased ‘ seriatim’ from 1815 to 
1818, and then rose again, progressively, 
until it had reached almost the same 
height in 1826 at which it stood in 1815. 

“ Here is a triumph for Messrs. Rick- 
ards and Crawfurd, and the neophytes 
of their school! As the opening of the 
free trade in 1814 cleared all the jungles, 
and cultivated all the wastes in the per- 
manently settled provinces,—as, indeed, 
Mr. Rickards ‘ always anticipated,’ so 
that great crisis gave a momentary fillip 
even to the lethargic slumbers of our 
civil judicature. But the defects of the 
system would seem to be incurable ; for 
even the stimulus of the universal nos- 
trum lost its influence after four years. 
Yet it would be well to inquire a little 
farther into the causes of the increase, 
before we determine that it is to be 
ascribed to any loss of energy or want 
of exertion in the administration of jus- 
tice. How far the balance against the 
year 1826, as compared with the file of 
1818, is attributable to any causes which 
may attach discredit to the local govern- 
ment of British India, the subjoined 
statement will shew. 


1823 . 
1824. 


Messrs. Rickards and Crawfurd. 
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‘* Memorandum of the total Number of 
regular Suits and Appeals disposed of 
in the several Courts during the years 
1818 and 1825. 


ee of in 1818... . . 139,210 
itto in 1825 .... . 166,504 
More in 1825 ..... 27,294 


“It is litigation, therefore, that has 
increased, not the efforts of the govern- 
ment and its officers which have relaxed. 
But as the Company can do no right, the 
increase of civil suits has been ascribed 
to the spirit of fraud and chicanery which 
our system has given birth to and fos- 
tered, —as if Hindoos were not litigious 
in the days of Orme,* or as if in India 
alone points of collision were not multi- 
plied, and new subjects of dispute did 
not arise, with the accumulation of 
wealth, and the extension of agriculture 
and commerce. 

“‘The natives of Bengal Proper are 
decidedly litigious, and as far as they, 
at least, are concerned, the arrangements 
which have been made, or are making, 
to facilitate an appeal to the laws, will 
be productive of evil consequences, 
bearing a considerable proportion to the 
whole. Where justice is dear, or other- 
wise difficult of attainment, many doubt- 
less suffer from their inability to prose- 
cute rightful claims, or to resist wrongful 
encroachments ; but the reverse of the 
picture is not without its shades.t Re- 
gulations, passed severally in 1814 and 
1821, increased the number, and extend- 
ed the jurisdiction of the native judges. 
I cannot but believe that the beneficial 
results of such a measure do and will 
preponderate greatly. Still I am cer- 
tain that the closer you bring justice to 
men’s doors, the more likely will they be 
to step into the court with frivolous and 
vexatious suits. ‘ We know,’ says Sir 
Henry Strachey, ‘ that the inhabitants 
of Bengal consider a law-suit as the 
remedy for every dispute which arises 
among them. In vain we exhort them 
to any sort of arbitration : they are satis- 


fied only with the decision ofa court, 


* « That pusillanimity and sensibility of spirit which renders the Gentoos 


incapable of supporting the contentions of danger, disposes them as much to prose- 
cute litigious contests. No people are of more inveterate and steady resentment in 
civil disputes. The only instance in which they seem to have a contempt for money 
is their profusion of it in procuring the redress and revenge of injuries at the bar of 
justice. Although they can, with great resignation, see themselves plundered by 
their superiors, they become mad with indignation when they think themselves 
defrauded of any part of their property by their equals. Nothing can be more adapted 
to the feminine spirit of a Gentoo than the animosities of a law-suit.” Orme. 

+ ** l read, that even in free, Christian, and enlightened America, the cheapness 
of law, and the multiplication of courts, have tended to make law-suits the chief 
business of every man’s life, and to generate incalculable swarms of lawyers. In 
England, where we labour under evils of an opposite description, hundreds, even 
of the wealthy classes, go down to their graves without even appearing either as 
plaintiffs or defendants.” 
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which they look upon as a command 
from a master or sovereign. 1 may add, 
that they almost always appeal, when 
the cause is appealable, if they can pay 
the expense attending the prosecution of 
such appeal.’ 

‘“« The more, therefore, you reduce law 
expenses, or, which is nearly the same 
thing, the more courts of petty jurisdic- 
tion you establish, the greater will be the 
number of litigants, in India as else- 
where, but in the lower provinces of 
that country moreespecially. But many 
other causes have, without doubt, con- 
curred to produce the effect in question. 
Land is the chief source of all litigation 
in India ; and, for many years past, fresh 
land has been annually brought into cul- 
tivation. Landed property, again, has 
greatly increased in value in the eyes of 
him who covets it, as well as of its pos- 
sessor ; wastes, which formerly separated 
the estates of many proprietors from 
those of their neighbours, and thus pre- 
cluded collision, have been brought under 
tillage, and the soil has become the sub- 
ject of dispute ; and mortgages, private 
sales, and other similar transactions, all 
of which contain abundant seeds of dif- 
ference, are much more frequent than at 
a former period. The suppression of 
affrays and family feuds by the strong 
hand of the police, has driven the parties 
who were accustomed to seek rude re- 
dress by such means into the civil courts ; 
and, in other quarters, the spirit of 
gambling, restlessness, and turbulence, 
which used to manifest itself in open 
violence, and the indulgence of preda- 
tory habits, now finds ventin the gentler 
excitation of a law-suit. ‘The subordinate 
classes of the agricultural community do 
not submit to the extortion of their su- 
periors so patiently as heretofore ; and 
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every native subject of the Company is 
well aware that the courts of justice are 
open to his complaints against the re- 
venue officers of government. Other 
circumstances might be adduced to swell 
this list, but enough has been said to 
account for the increase of litigation, 
without recurring to that ‘ universal 
cause,’ to which. our reformers attribute 
every evil symptom in the constitution 
of Indian society,—the badness of the 
laws which the Company have given to 
their subjects, and their mal-administra- 
tion.” 


That many evils have existed in 
India cannot be doubted —that in by- 
gone times the character of Englishmen 
may have become tainted by vice and 
cruelty is, alas! too true; but those 
times of cruelty have long since 
passed, and, to say nothing of the 
East India Company itself, public 
opinion has extended its influence 
even to our Oriental possessions, and 
to its domination every functionary, 
whether high or low, must bow and 
yield obedience: but that the East 
India Company have seen the past 
errors of their administration, and are 
willing and anxious to correct all 
abuses, and induce the happiness of 
their native subjects, will, we think, 
appear manifest to every one who will 
give the subject a fair and dispas- 
sionate inquiry. We have arrived at 
this opinion from an examination of 
the various matters set forth in this 
article. At all events, we entreat our 
readers to read the statements of such 
men as Mr. Rickards and Mr. Craw- 
furd* with suspicion. We cannot do 





* The consistency of this gentleman will be apparent from the following 


passages. 


He had forgotten what he had written in his Indian Archipelago, when, 


in his Colonisation of India, he recommends Englishmen to follow the example of the 


Dutch in Java. 
Colonisation of India. 

**In the larger portion of the great 
Island of Java, European settlement has 
been tolerated for about two centuries, 
and. Dutch colonists hold great and ex- 
tensive landed possessions. ‘This is just 
the part of the island where there has 
never been any insurrection. On the 
other hand, insurrections and formidable 
rebellions have been frequent in those 
portions of the country -where European 
colonisation has been forbidden by law : 
nay, more, it is matter of notoriety that 
the arbitrary expulsion of European 
settlers, holding leases of land, from 
which the native proprietors were de- 
riving signal advantage,in thatinterdicted 
portion,was one great cause of the present 
ruinous war in the island.” —Pp. 76-7. 


Indian Archipelago, ch. v. b. vii. 

“The Dutch arrived in Java in the 
year 1595. The object of their adven- 
tures in those times was purely mer- 
cenary and commercial. The plunder of 
the East, for it does not deserve the 
name of commerce, was their object. 
To give an equitable price for the com- 
modity they purchased, or to demand no 
more than a reasonable profit, never en- 
tered into their minds. They considered 
the natives of those countries as fair 
game, and drove a trade, in short, in 
which the simplicity, ignorance, and 
weakness of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try were but poorly opposed to the su- 
perior intelligence, more enlarged ex- 
perience, and, above all, to the power 
and violence of the European.” 
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hetter than close with the passage with 
which Mr. Mangles has concluded. 


** Let those, therefore, who wish for 
pure information drink at the fountain- 
head. Let them seek for collateral evi- 
dence with regard to the nature of the 
Company’s government, from the ge- 
neral tone and style adopted by their 
servants of all grades, from the de- 
spatches or minutes of the governor- 
general to the reports of humble ma- 
gistrates or collectors. If the reader 
find, that, generally speaking, no at- 
tempts are made to blind the superior 


authorities to the extent or nature of 


existing evils, that the most unpalatable 
truths are boldly communicated, and 
opinions maintained which are directly 
opposed to the known sentiments of the 
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think it too much to conclude, that a 
government, whose functionaries have 
acquired such uncompromising habits, 
cannot be very obstinate in error, nor 
hostile to improvement. If, again, the 
papers in question breathe a spirit of 
good-will towards the whole native po- 
pulation, if they indicate an earnest 
desire on the part of their authors to 
promote the real welfare of all classes of 
our Indian fellow-subjects, and if they 
contain internal proof that this is not 
merely the language of the lips or the 
pen, but that the words are borne out 
by corresponding actions ;— the opinions 
ot public officers actuated by such feel- 
ings will, doubtless, be received with 
far greater attention and confidence than 
the declamations of dilettante philan- 
thropists, or the mere hardy assertions 


persons in power,—he will not, perhaps, of the advocates of free trade.” * 


SKETCH OF ENGLISH MANNERS BY A FRENCHMAN, 


[We translate the following from a French itineraire, as a curiosity. We have 
not taken the trouble of contradicting any of the author’s remarks, or inquiring in 
what capacity he lived when in ] ondon. May not the whimsical mixture of cor- 
rectness and incorrectness which they display, lead us to think, that the accounts of 
foreign countries, as supplied by our travellers, appear as ridiculous in the 
eyes “of strangers as such sketches seem to ours? By a judicious selection of 
company, the manners of all European nations might be made to present to every 
traveller the extremes of grossness or of refinement. Chateaubriand tells a 
story, that he was present at a dinner-party, after the restoration of Louis XVIIL., 
at Prince Polignac’s (we believe—at all events, at the house of some gentleman of 
that rank), where an émigré French abbé was one of the guests ; and the conversation 
turned on the manners of the English. The abbé, who before the revolution was a 
man of rank, but who by that event had been reduced to the utmost poverty, accused 
us of being very gross in our general habits; and, among other reproaches, con- 
tended that it was the universal “English custom to eat w ith the knife. Chateau- 
briand and the rest stoutly denied this part, at least, of the objections against our 
manners, declaring that they had never seen any thing of the kind in England. 
The contest became warm; but at last the host cut the knot, by inquiring where the 
abbé dined in London, and it was discovered that his finances had compelled him to 
dine at a sixpenny cook-shop in St. Martin’s Lane, and that the only dinner invita- 
tions he received during his sojourn in England were from the French. Now, this 
gentleman would have told the truth, so far 1 as his experience went, if, in writing a a 
book upon England, he had painted English manners according to the exemplar of 
St. Martin’s Lane. It would not be difficult to supply parallel cases from our own 
books of travels. ] 


Tue English have still preserved some 
remains of the ferocity which was the 
foundation of their original character. 


They have derived something from the 
different nations who have subjugated 
them+—they drink like the Saxons, 


* « Mr. Crawfurd quotes Adam Smith to shew that ‘ in all political questions 


affecting their own interests, the very advice of merchants should be viewed with 
distrust..—P. 41. He does not tell us, however, whether the father of political 
economy makes any exceptions in favour of the merchants and agents of Calcutta, 
or those equally disinterested persons —the gentlemen of the Royal Exchange at 
Liverpool.” 

+ Apropos, what distinct tribe now exists of all the people here enumerated as 
their conquerors? What portion of our countrymen exists, even in Wales, who have 
not Saxon, or Danish, or Norman, or Roman blood in their veins? We sometimes 
hear this folly broached at Irish associations and places of the same kind, w here it is 
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and love beauty like the Danes; the 
Normans have bequeathed to them 
chicanery and false witnesses; they 
have retained from the Romans incli- 
nation for bloody spectacles, and the 
Roman contempt of death. The spirit 
of frivolity, so common in France, par- 
ticularly in former times, has begun to 
spread among them; they may perhaps 
acquire, in consequence, airs, fashions, 
and manners, which will have some 
analogy to ours, but they will also lose 
the habit of thinking and writing pro- 
foundly. 

The English a have, in general, 
an elegant and well-turned figure, a 
spirited and free carriage, regular and 
handsome features, and a complexion 
which announces a good constitution, 
health, and strength. The beauty, the 
charming and graceful figure, the deli- 
cacy and regularity of the features of the 
English ladies, have given rise to the 
saying that England is the privileged 
land of beauty. But if the English 
ladies possess these extraordinary 
charms, they add to them other per- 
fections infinitely more precious— 
graces of intellect, elegance of mind, 
propriety of conduct, attachment to 
their husbands and children, and a 
scrupulous fidelity in the performance 
of all their domestic duties. 

The English are grave and serious— 
their gaiety rarely explodes—it must 
have its proper occasions. Inclined 
to reflection, they introduce gravity 
even into their pleasures: an English- 
man scarcely ever laughs—at least pur- 
posely : it would seem as if he even 
thought and felt more than he spoke. 
At their fétes champétres [country ex- 
cursions], at the guingettes [tea-gar- 
dens] about their towns, in their popu- 
lar orgies [we do not well know what 
this means, unless it be the cook-shops 
of the Old Bailey and elsewhere, ] where 
a hundred tables are served uniformly, 
strangers are tempted to ask if the 
guests are assembled for the purpose 
of talking of their affairs or diverting 
themselves. It is a calm joy, without 
sallies, or bursts, or transports. They 
keep all disorder, tumult, and ribaldry, 
in reserve for the day :on which they 
return their members of parliament. 
The éoujours gai is a motto peculiar 
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to the French. An Englishman always 
appears to the best advantage when he 
shews himself to be what he is, and 
when he does not borrow foreign airs, 
which are altogether contrary to his 
inclination and his temperament, and 
which, if he mimicked them, would 
only serve to make him ridiculous. 
Gaiety, instead of becoming an Eng- 
lishman, would only be a stumbling- 
block to him; he appears to be afraid 
of losing sight of sobriety in his joy— 
which made an old French author 
[Froissart, by the way], in speaking 
of an English féte at which he was 
present, say, “ Ils se divertissent moult 
tristement, a la fagon de leur pays.” 
This is quite in accordance with the 
anecdote of a young English lord, 
who, being at a ball, asked his tutor, 
“* Monsieur, me réjouit-il bien?” The 
French speak very often all at once on 
the same subject when they are toge- 
ther, and their conversations are some- 
times quite stunning; while, on the 
contrary, we should be tempted to say, 
from the silence which generally reigns 
in a circle of Englishmen, that they 
were afraid of distracting one another. 
The French, from the noise which they 
make, hear nothing—the English say 
nothing, which comes to the same thing 
in the end. 

Firmness is the principal feature in 
the English character: it is displayed 
chiefly on one capital point, which has 
experienced the greatest difficulties in 
a long course of ages,—liberty. One 
of the greatest of English kings, Alfred, 
has in his will left these remarkable 
words, “ An Englishman should be as 
free as his thoughts ;” and although the 
majority of Alfred’s successors have 
endeavoured to destroy that will, inde- 
pendence, in all its fulness of force, is 
the object of the desires, and the end 
of all the efforts, of Englishmen. This 
feeling is so inherent in the English 
genius and character, that, even among 
the very dross of the people, it is a 
common custom, in their disputes, to 
say to their antagonists, with an em- 
phatic tone of triumph, “‘ Can you say 
I’m in your debt?” Men are esteemed 
in England in proportion to the inde- 
pendence which they can with justice 
boast; an independence the limits of 


urged that the English are somehow disgraced by having been conquered, eight 
hundred years ago, by William and his Normans. Why, we are now the repre- 
sentatives of these very people, who were themselves of the same blood as the 
Saxons—the hardy men of the North—the alwavs-conquering Goths. 
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which the nation en masse has some- 
times wished to carry too far. Many 
writers on politics, however, are not 
enthusiastic in favour of the English 
system of government, still less of the 
whimsical anomalies that disfigure their 
code of laws. Harrington himself says, 
in his Political Aphorisms :—“ An aris- 
tocratic monarchy, that is to say, one in 
which there are two or three orders in 
the state, is the real theatre for charla- 
tans and empirics,—the vast ocean in 
which the great leviathan, the monster 
of the government, devours every thing, 
and feeds himself with the substance 
of the people.”* The firmness of the 
character of the English people is still 
shewn in their constant researches for 
the purpose of ameliorating agriculture, 
multiplying useful animals and objects 
of food, extending commerce, perfect- 
ing the arts, and advancing sciences. 
They are generally guided in the con- 
duct of their lives by ambitious ideas: 
independently of riches, and the enjoy- 
ments which riches produce, they have 
another motive still more interesting in 
their eyes—and a laudable motive it 
is, when it has not for its object the 
misfortunes of our fellow-creatures,— 
viz. the digito monstrari, the passion of 
becoming important persons in the 
state,—a passion which they seek to 
satisfy by all possible means, the prin- 
cipal of which are talents, merit, and 
opulence. [If the Frenchman knew 
our public men as well as we ourselves 
do, he would not have been quite so 
complimentary. But this obiter. We 
have an essay to write on the subject 
ere von8. | 

The English, launched into public 
life by the whirlwind of affairs and 
the form of their government, do not, 
nevertheless, attach a small value to 
the sweets of private life: as soon as 
they can escape from public business, 
they seek the liberty of the country, 
without losing sight of that of the city. 
Their gardens, parks, daily riding [a 
Parisian wonder], hunting, reading, 
care of their lands, are the objects of 
their attention ; and this active variety 
forms the charm of their leisure. They 
are attached to their wives, but they 
run the risk of being henpecked [in 
French, béquetés de la oak a pro- 
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verbial expression which these English 
ladies take pains to render legitimate ; 
who, with an appearance of good sense, 
gentleness, feeling, and good nature, 
which they so skilfully know how to 
put on, frequently exercise a tyrannical 
empire over their husbands. 

Of all nations in the world the 
English most rigidly observe the laws 
of cleanliness—even the lowest order 
has a clean change for holydays. The 
houses of English farmers announce ea- 
siness and prosperity of circumstances. 
A common peasant may often be seen 
driving his waggon loaded with corn 
or hay, not on foot, but mounted on a 
pony out of harness, in a good smock- 
frock and a pair of clean boots: every 
thing — man, horses, looks, vehicle— 
announcing rural prosperity. 

London, as England in general, is 
gloomy and brumeuse. A Frenchman, 
writing from London to one of his 
friends, charged him especially to make 
his compliments to the sun, because he 
had not seen him for some time. The 
moist atmosphere which surrounds 
London for almost all the year requires 
the greatest cleanliness; and in this 
particular, the inhabitants of this im- 
mense city may be compared with the 
Dutch. Furniture, hearths, rooms, 
doors, staircases,—even ha!'l-doors, 
locks, and their huge brass knockers 
—all these are every day washed, or 
scoured, or rubbed. At the bottom of 
the staircases is a mat for the purpose 
of wiping off the mud which has been 
brought from the streets. The London 
houses are built with bricks ; the floors 
of the rooms, which are made of deal, 
are every day rubbed, and then covered 
again with carpets. This taste for clean- 
liness has banished from London that 
innumerable, inconvenient, and dis- 
gusting crowd of dogs of all sizes which 
are in France the table-companions of 
all classes, and encumber the houses, 
streets, and churches of Paris. In Eng- 
land, in order to preserve themselves 
from the humidity which the air carries 
and deposits every where, they are in 
the custom of washing their rooms every 
day [is not this rather an odd way of 
preserving them from humidity ?]— 
but this custom renders fire a matter 
of indispensable and daily necessity, 


* We are translating from a translation, and do not flatter ourselves that we 
have reproduced the words of Harrington, whose works, we regret to state, we have 


not immediately by us. 
accurately translated him, 


Indeed, we suspect that our French original has not very 
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to preserve the furniture from the ef- 
fects of moisture, and to dry the floors. 
London would, therefore, be uninhabit- 
able if, for the purpose of furnishing 
the continual necessity of fuel, it did 
not possess in coal a resource which 
en most immense forests could not 

upply. 

he English are fond of clubs and 
dinner parties. When they can keep 
within the bounds of temperance and 
moderation, they find in these the most 
efficacious specific against their moral 
maladies, which are so peculiar to 
England that foreigners consider them 
endemic. In France, we think the best 
way of rendering society agreeable is to 
compose our parties of persons of both 
sexes, as equal in number as possible. 
In England, the custom is to exclude 
ladies from pleasure parties and dinner 
parties s, intended 
to consult the modesty of the fair sex, 
while, at the same time, it procures for 
the gentlemen more liberty, and spares 
them the trouble of paying strict atten- 
tion to the niceties of decorum. Imme- 
diately after dinner, toasts are given 
[in the original, on commence 4 toster 
(toast), c’est a dire, a proposer des santés 
respectives|. This is a very old custom 
in England, for it is described by Wil- 


liam of Malmesbury, in his Life of 


Saint Wistan [sic], ‘the bishop, i 
we may add, it is at least as old as 
the days of Rowena and Vortigern.] 
Among the toasts the statesman and 
the beauty most in fashion hold the 
first rank. When the ladies, on a 
given signal, have retired, the cloth is 
taken off, and an immense number of 
wines of different kinds are put upon 
the table; the dining-room is sufficientiy 
furnished with certain utensils, and ail 
restraint is banished. The guests, who 
have vessels filled with water set before 
them, wash their mouths and hands in 
them without ceremony. Every man 
claps his elbows on the table, pushes 
the bottles about, drinks as if he was 
in a suttling-house, and talks politics 
in the midst of floods of wine and 
broken glasses. Their sitting is gene- 
rally very long: they continue to sit 
and drink until tea and ¢offee are ready 
in the next room. Such are the privi- 
leges of liberty generally diffused, and 
of which the English people are so 
jealous, that in hotels [ or public-houses, 
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auberges |every body is equally attended 
to. A traveller modestly clad, and in a 
middling condition, is served with as 
much care and attention as the first 
lord of Great Britain. The generality 
of English hotels are remarkable for 
their neatness and excellence of attend- 
ance, and the attention which the land- 
lords lavish on travellers. 

The conversation of Englishmen is 
very unequal. It is sometimes deli- 
cate, lively, and animated,—sometimes 
solid, ingenious, and powerful in rea- 
soning,— sometimes cold and phlegm- 
atic—often disdainful and caustic; and 
it is not uncommon to find all these 
contrasts united in one person. Their 
clubs are noisy and tumultuous ; and 
their applauses are reserved for the 
most piquant sallies and the most bit- 
ter sarcasms. Noise then has the supe- 
riority over argument: the stentor of 
the company is generally the best logi- 
cian —that must, in fact, be always the 
case in all crowded companies ; but in 
select and more circumscribed circles, 
the calm pleasures of rational conversa- 
tion, and all the agrémens of good so- 
ciety, are tasted. 

Here follow some remarks upon the 


filles publiques, which we do not wish 


to quote. They are too true. The 
writer enters into the several minutie 
of the houses in which these unfortu- 
nate persons are to be found, with a 
particularity that shews him completely 
master of the subject. | 

Englishmen, profuse, violent, extra- 
vagant in all their passions, carry gaming 
to an extreme. Fortunes sink, rise, and 
are annihilated by this passion. Several 
young and wealthy lords are absolutely 
ruined at play —others take from busi- 
ness, or labour, or health, the time which 
they consume upon it. A minister of 
state (Lord Sand wich), not very many 
years ago, spent twenty-four hours in 
a gaming-house, so occupied by the 
passion of gaming, that during the 
whole time he had only some slices of 
fried beef between toast, which he ate 
without leaving the gaming table. This 
new kind of viande obtained the name of 
the minister who had invented it for 
the purpose of economising his time. 
An immensity of money is spent in 
gambling and betting. Horse-racing 
is especially a cause of ruin—it is 2 
perfect madness. 
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MY HOME IS THE WORLD! 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


Speen, speed, my fleet vessel! the shore is in sight, 
The breezes are fair, we shall anchor to-night ; 
To-morrow, at sunrise, once more I shall stand 

On the sea-beaten shore of my dear native land. 


Ah! why does despondency weigh down my heart? 
Such thoughts are for friends who reluctantly part ; 

I come from an exile of twenty long years, 

Yet I gaze on my country through fast-falling tears! 


I see the hills purple with bells of the heath, 

And my own happy valley that nestles beneath, 

And the fragrant white blossoms spread over the thorn 
That grows near the cottage in which I was born. 


[t cannot be changed— no, the clematis climbs 

O’er the gay little porch, as it did in old times; 

And the seat where my father reclined is still there — 
But where is my father ?— oh, answer me, where ? 


My mother’s own casement, the chamber she loved, 

ls there— overlooking the lawn where I roved ; 

She thoughtfully sat with her hand o’er her brow, 

As she watch’d her young darling: — ah! where is she now? 


And there is my poor sister’s garden: how wild 

Were the innocent sports of that beautiful child ! 

Her voice had a spell in it’s musical tone, 

And her cheek was like rose-leaves:—ah! where is she gone? 


No father reclines in the clematis seat ! 

No mother looks forth from the shaded retreat! 

No sister is there, stealing slyly away, 

Till half-suppress’d laughter betrayed where she lay ! 


How oft in my exile, when kind friends were near, 
I’ve slighted their kindness, and sigh’d to be here! 
How oft have I said —‘‘ Could I once again see 
That sweet little valley, how blest I should be!” 


How blest! oh! it is not a valley like this 

That unaided can realise visions of bliss ; 

For voices I listen— and then I look round 

For light steps that used to trip after the sound ! 


But see! this green path—I remember it well — 

"Tis the way to the church —hark ! the toll of the bell ! 
Oh! oft in my boyhood a truant I’ve strayed 

To yonder dark yew-tree, and slept in its shade. 


But surely the pathway is narrower now ! 

No smooth space is left neath the dark yew-tree bough! 
O’er tablets inscribed with sad records I tread, 

And the home I have sought —is the home of the dead ! 


And was it to this I look’d forward so long, 
And shrunk from the sweetness of Italy’s song ? 
And turn’d from the dance of the dark girl of Spain ? 
And wept for my country again and again ! 
VOL. 1. NO. IV. RR 
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And was ‘it for this to my casement I crept 

To gaze on the deep when they deemed that I slept ? 
To think of fond meetings —the welcome—the kiss — 
The friendly hand’s pressure— oh ! was it for this? 


When those, who so long have been absent, return 
To the scenes of their childhood, it is but to mourn ; 
Wounds open afresh that time nearly, had healed, 
And the ills of a life at one glance are revealed. 


Speed, speed, my fleet vessel! the tempest may rave,— 
There’s a calm for my heart in the dash of the wave : 
Speed, speed, my fleet vessel! the sails are unfurl’d, 


Tne questions which we took the li- 
berty of asking last month, as to the 
cause of the separation between Lord 
and Lady Byron, have not yet been 
answered, although they have attracted 
the due notice in the quarters for 
which they were intended. Mr.Moore 
continues silent, and so does Doctor 
Lushington ; and though we have 
whispers in abundance, all of them 
imputing to Lord Byron conduct more 
or less disgraceful, no one has ventured 
to contradict them on his behalf in 
print. As for Mr. Moore, he contents 
himself with promising that he will 
print every thing that has been pub- 
lished in the next edition of his book— 
a promise which no doubt he will keep, 
because it may tend to excite a sale, a 
circumstance not at all unnecessary as 
far as his publication is concerned. 
When we consider the view with which 
it was written, the miserable cant and 
hypocrisy by which it is marked, the 
total recklessness as to injuries in- 
flicted on the feelings of the surviving 
connexions oracquaintances of his hero, 
its thorough falsehood in so many of 
its details, and in the general impres- 
sion it conveys; in a word, the low, 
book-making spirit, the desire to earn 
a penny by any means, which charac- 
terise it—we are rejoiced to be able 
to say, that Moore’s Life of Byron is a 
failure. 

On the same day that our observa- 
tions appeared, Mr. Thomas Campbell 
published a long letter in the New 
Monthly Magazine, under pretence of 
defending Lady Byron;—under pre- 
tence, we say; because Mr. Thomas 
Campbell’s motives were just of the 
same class and the same respectability 
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Oh! ask me not whither—my Home is the World! 






Il. 








as those of Mr. Moore. It seems 
that, according to a usual practice in 
the New Monthly Magazine, Moore’s 
Life of Lord Byron was reviewed in 
its February number in laudatory 
terms, without the Editor having taken 
the trouble of reading a word of the 
work commended. Now, we think Mr. 
Campbell might have kept this secret 
of the trade to himself; for we shall 
know henceforward what is the value 
of a critique in his Magazine. The 
merit of the work is nothing to the pur- 
pose; in this case, it is praised in 
order to oblige“ my friend Mr. Moore ;” 
and few persons will differ with us 
when we venture to say, that no work 
will be dispraised in that impartial 
periodical that happens to be grateful 
in the eyes of “ my friends Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley.” The fact is 
established by this incautious admis- 
sion, that the New Monthly is only 
a machine for puffing the works of the 
Whig friends of its editor, or the inge- 
nious compositions manufactured by 
the operatives of its publishers. These, 
of course, will be lauded and extolled. 
Tories who do not publish “ with our 
house,” may be torn to pieces. What 
are the genius of Scott, the eloquence 
and universal knowledge of Southey, 
the poetic spirit of Wordsworth, the 
grace and talent of Coleridge, to “ us ?” 
—they do not believe in whiggery, 
and the title-pages of their books bear 
the imprint of Longman or Murray. 
Let them all, therefore, be flayed alive, 
even to the backbone. 

Mr. Campbell having thrown this 
light upon his own concerns, proceeds 
to discuss those of Lord and Lady 
Byron, and that in such a fashion as 
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to make us doubt either the sanity 0, 
the sobriety of the writer. He says 
that he does not write at Lady Byron’s 
bidding,—of that indeed we feel very 
certain ; that he claims to speak of her 
“ in the right of a man, and of a friend 
to the rights of women, and to liberty, 
and to natural religion”—[does not 
this much resemble, even in sound, a 


drunken swagger in a spouting club ‘| . 
] 


—that he is very indignant she shou 
be compelled “ to defend the heads of 
her friends and her parents from being 
crushed under the tombstone of Byron” 
—that if “ the Byronists were to force 
the savage ordeal, it is her enemies, 
and not she, that would have to dread 
the burning ploughshares.” What a 
thunder of applause this last magnifi- 
cent sentence would call forth in the 
Literary Union. 

There is much more of the same 
rubbish besides ; but no where does Mr. 
Campbell adduce a single new fact. 
Like Mr. Ponsonby, in the New Whig 
Guide, he 


leaves the debate when he sits, 
Just as dark as it was when he rose. 


He abuses Mr. Moore in good set 
terms ; he calls his theory of the un- 
marriageableness of genius “ twaddle ” 
(the author of this letter, as a wholesale 
dealer in that commodity, is jealous of 
a rival in trade)—repudiates his mo- 
rality—accuses him of canting, of 
dirtying and piddling (these are his 
own words: alas, for the bard of 
Hohenlinden!); of fishing for compli- 
ments, and poaching for the pathetic ; 
of not kicking a dead lion [why the 
deuce should he ?], but wounding “ the 
living lamb, who was already shorn, and 
bleeding to the quick ;” and warns him 
to keep his sentimental mummeries off 
Lady Byron’s character. What use is 
there in all this? Every person of 
taste and feeling knew that Mr. Moore’s 
part of the work was mean indeed, 
without requiring all this ragged bom- 
bast to prove it. It is quite unneces- 
sary to call Mr. Campbell as a witness. 
He might have dissected the work pro- 
Jessionally, if it had so pleased him ; 
but really his angry criticism throws 
no more light upon any thing of which 
we wish to be informed, than his ori- 
ginal puffing. 

He then praises Lady Byron in 
terms ridiculously warm. Her lady- 
ship must have been cruelly annoyed 
by such outré flummery, conveyed in 
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language the grotesque inebriety of 
which is beyond all belief. In this 
again the veteran poet comes most 
superfluously forward. Lord Byron 
himself, after their separation, had said, 
‘< that there never was a better or even 
a kinder or more amiable and agreeable 
being than Lady B.” Here was the 
amplest and least suspicious testimony 
possible ; and does Mr. Campbell 
think any thing he can say will add to 
it? There never was a whisper that 
we ever heard against her ladyship ; 
she is universally considered an amiable 
and much-injured woman, and her in- 
juries are in no small degree enhanced 
by the meddling of the Moores and the 
Campbells and other /ittérateurs, in her 
domestic affairs. Is there not, for 
example, something unpleasant to any 
lady in the minuteness with which this 
letter-writer describes the “‘ coolness” of 
her manners? Campbell calls himself 
ingenuous in so doing ; the lady musi 
feel that he should have said imper- 
tinent. 

In short, he has thrust himself for- 
ward perfectly uncalled for. He has 


not advanced the matter one jot; but 
he has cut a figure as the champion of 


a lady, taking care at the same time to 
impress it on our minds that he is the 
friend and intimate acquaintance of a 
baroness—(it is impossible not to be 
reminded of poor Leigh Hunt’s dedi- 
cation to “ my dear Byron,” and his 
lordship’s admirable and petty com- 
mentary thereupon)—and he has sup- 
plied the modest and “ ingenuous ” 
house that employs him with a most 
admirable theme for a running fire of 
those impartial little paragraphs, by the 
world malignantly called puffs, which 
have graced all the newspapers of the 
month. Mr. Campbell the champion 
of Lady Byron !— Pooh! pooh !”— 
to borrow his own interjection—he is 
the champion of New Burlington 
Street. 

The value of the article (the mercan- 
tile value we mean) is enhanced by a 
letter from Lady B., which we subjoin. 

“Dear Mr. Campsetrt—In taking 
up my pen to point out for your pri- 
vate information those passages in Mr. 
Moore’s representation of my part of the 
story, which were open to contradiction, 
I find them of still greater extent than I 
had supposed—and to deny an assertion 
here and there, would virtually admit the 
truth of the rest. If, on the contrary, 
I were to enter into a full exposure of 
the falsehood of the views taken by Mr, 
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Moore, I must detail various matters, 
which, consistently with my principles 
and feelings, I cannot, under the existing 
circumstances, disclose. I may, per- 
haps, convince you better of the difficulty 
of the case by au example :—‘It is not 
true that pecuniary embarrassments were 
the cause of the disturbed state of Lord 
Byron’s mind, or formed the chief reason 
for the arrangements made by him at 
that time. But is it reasonable for me 
to expect that you, or any one else, 
should believe this, unless I shew you 
what were the causes in question? and 
this I cannot do. 
“Tam, &c. &c. 
« E. Nor: Byron.” 

On which Campbell tosses up his cap, 
and exclaims inan ecstasy, “‘ Excellent 
woman !—honoured by all who know 
her, and injured only by those who 
know her not ;—I will believe her on 
her own testimony!” In the name of 
sobriety, who is doubting her !—or 
what is her testimony in this letter? 
why nothing. Is it not very clear that 
a lady’s private letter, written for her 
correspondent’s private information, 
conveying only a general disclaimer, 
without adding a particle to what the 
public knew already, was published 
for no other but two reasons ;—one, 
that of shewing that she writes to Mr. 
Campbell ; and another, still more im- 
portant, which those who have observed 
the proceedings of “ our house,” can 
easily conjecture. It is no secret that 
her ladyship is deeply offended, as 
indeed she has aright to be ; and what 
makes the matter worse, Mr. Campbell 
has taken the unpardonable liberty of 
garbling her letter. We defy him to 
publish it as he received it—if he does, 
it will very considerably alter the case. 

As we have already said, he adds 
nothing to what we have known before ; 
but he “ dirties and puddles” the water 
by insinuations. “ It is more,” he 
says, “ for Lord Byron’s sake than for 
his widow’s, that I resort not to a more 
special examination of Mr. Moore’s 
misconceptions. The subject would 
lead me insensibly into HATEFUL DIs- 
CLOSURES against poor Lord Byron, 
who is more unfortunate in his rash 
defenders than his reluctant accusers.” 
That his lordship is very unfortunate in 
having such a defender as Mr. Moore 
we admit ;—we do not, however, see 
any reluctancy upon the part of Mr. 
Campbell to accuse. 

Further on he says— 


‘* The true way of bringing off Byron 
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from this question of his conjugal un- 
happiness would be his own way, namely, 
to acknowledge frankly this one, and, 
perhaps, the only one, great error of his 
life. Acknowledge it, and after all, 
what a space is still left in our minds for 
allowance and charity, and even for ad- 
miration of him! All men, as they are 
frail and fallible beings, are concerned in 
palliating his fault—to a certain degree 
they are concerned; though if you re- 
duce the standard of duty too low, the 
meanest man may justly refuse to sympa- 
thise with your apology for a bad hus- 
band, and disdain to take the benefit of 
an insolvent act in favour of debtors to 
morality. But pay the due homage to 
moral principle, frankly own that the 
child of genius is, in this particular, not 
to be defended—abstain from absolving 
Byron on false grounds ; and you willdo 
him more good than by idle attempts at 
justification. Above all, keep off your 
sentimental mummeries from the hal- 
lowed precincts of his widow’s character. 
There, Mr. Moore, you must not fish for 
compliments, or poach for the pathetic. 
Byron, acquitted at Lady Byron’s ex- 
pense, can be taken home to no honest 
heart’s sympathy ; though there is no 
saying how much the heart yearns to 
forgive him when there is no sophistry 
used in his defence.” 


Lord Byron’s fault, then, according 
to Mr. Campbell, is one that admits of 
palliation. How does he reconcile 
this with his assertion, that its dis- 
closure would be hateful? But it is 
idle to look for common sense or con- 
sistency in this: confused mass of cra- 
pulous drivelling. 

Here, then, the matter stands. The 
cause of the quarrel between the parties 
so unceremoniously dragged before the 
public, after so many years of oblivion, 
by Mr. Thomas Moore, is still as ob- 
scure as ever. Lady Byron cannot 
communicate it even to “ dear Mr. 
Campbell,” though she does communi- 
cate it to Dr. Lushington, who, as soon 
as he hears it, pronounces it profes- 
sionally as an effective bar to their 
reunion, and does instruct her lawyers 
to make use of it to compel Lord Byron 
to consent to aseparation. Mr.Camp- 
bell only tells us its disclosure would 
be hateful. Weare thus left to ima- 
gine the worst. If he knows it, he 
ought, in justice to his lordship, to 
dispel the mystery, particularly as he 
says it admits of palliation, and is the 
only great error of his life. 

We said in our last Number that the 
matter could not rest where it is; and 
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we were right. It has already called 
forth a letter from a friend of Lady 
Byron, which has appeared in a Scotch 
newspaper. In order to shew how 
much those who admire his lordship 
ought to feel obliged to Mr. Moore for 
his exertions, we subjoin it : 


“e 


My pear E., when you 
know as much of Lord Byron as we do, 
you will call him only a great poet. He 
certainly was the greatest that England 
has ever produced; but I cannot go 
farther with you. In my opinion, Mr. 
Moore has lowered him considerably, 
even as a literary man. What are his 
letters, but the most coarse and vulgar— 
full of oaths and foolish boasting of his 
intemperance? And his apparent libe- 
rality and generosity is any thing but 
what one is at first tempted to believe it. 
How could a man be so unjust as to be 
giving away money which was not his 
to bestow? From whom did he take 
it?—from his creditors. And some of 
it, which Moore glosses over as proceed- 
ing from deep feeling, was to silence an 
affair which would have utterly dis- 
graced him. His own correspondence 
about Lady Byron shews that she never 
had his affection; and his manner of 
speaking about her after his marriage, 
at a time when all other men display 
some tenderness, is disgusting. As to 
Mr. Moore, I have no words to express 
what I feel about his endeavour to throw 
odium upon Lady Byron. He well 
knows that the latter part of his work 
upon the subject of the separation is 
utterly false! There were no executions 
in his house previous to the separation, 
nor did poor Mrs. Clermont interfere in 
any way between them. When she left 
the house, Lord Byron parted with kind 
words to her, and he so completely de- 
ceived her by his specious manner, that 
she was perfectly astonished when these 
cruel verses came out against her. I 
send you a copy of a letter from Mrs. 
Leigh, which ought to be made known, 
although it is not wished to be inserted 
in the newspapers. Mrs. Clermont is 
the daughter of a clergyman, and not, as 
Lord Byron says, of a washerwoman, 
and the most mild and well-conducted 
woman that can be. Of course she is 
now suffering from these base memoirs 
once more; and poor Lady B., whose 
conduct is truly exemplary, is to have 
her wounds opened again, which were 
scarcely healed. She says that she can 
submit to whatever concerns herself; but 
that her mother should be attacked, dis- 
tresses hatbasend allexpression. Would 
you believe it, my dear E , that Lord 
Byron made a will before the birth of 
his child (at least two months) disin- 
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heriting it, if it should prove to be a 
daughter? This will now stands; and 
his Ada, about whom he could write 
verses, has nothing from her father at 
all. It is not true that he and Lady 
Byron parted in friendship. She was 
suffering and ill from her confinement, 
and he was requested to permit her to 
stay until she had gained alittle strength 
—a request which he had the oar 
to refuse. Those letters from Mr. W. 
Harness read well, and Lord Byron did 
like him at one time ; but Mr. W. Har- 
ness himself told ————, that when he 
went to reside with him, he found it im- 
possible to remain, his conduct was so 
intolerable and disgusting in every re- 
spect. It would be the duty of those 
who are interested in Lady Byron’s affairs 
to make them known now, after such a 
cruel work; but she has suffered too 
much—her health is ruined; all she 
now implores is to have peace ; and this 
alone restrains her friends from coming 
forward.” 


The letter of Mrs. Leigh, alluded to 
in the foregoing, is as follows : 

“* St. James’s Palace, 
June 1, 1825. 

‘* My dear Mrs, Clermont,—In an- 
swer to the letter I have this morning 
received from you, I must beg to assure 
you how very sorry I am for the annoy- 
ance you are now feeling, owing to the 
calumnies revived against your character 
in the newspapers. 

“‘T have, whenever opportunity pre- 
sented itself, not only contradicted them, 
but also done justice to the kind forbear- 
ance I have invariably observed in you, 
upon occasions the most trying to every 
friend to Lady Byron ; and you may de- 
pend upon my continuing to do so. 

“‘ You are quite at liberty to shew 
this letter to any of your friends, and to 
express my entire conviction of your 
being perfectly innocent of the charges 
brought against you, in any way most 
satisfactory to yourself, except that of 
the channel of the newspapers, in which 
it would, on every account, be extremely 
painful and unpleasant to me to be 
brought forward. 

“You are, perhaps, not aware (nor 
was I myself till this day) that, two 
days after the paragraph to which you 
allude, and which was copied into the 
English from an Irish newspaper, it was 
contradicted from authority in the same 
paper. If I can get the paper, I will 
cut it out and send it to you. 

“‘ Believe me, dear Mrs. Clermont, 
most truly yours, 

* “ Aucusta Lricu.” 


Poor Mrs. Clermont is doomed to 
an uneasy immortality in our litera- 
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ture. She is destined to be “ born in 
the garret, in the kitchen bred,” in the 
text, and set down as a much-injured 
and accomplished gentlewoman in the 
notes. We never thought that the 
poem did Lord Byron any credit. It 
was at best but a mean private libel, 







We have not time to do more than 
give one extract from these delightful 
little volumes. They breathe a simple 
beauty and pathos, which has been 
unequalled in our time. We shall 
more than once—when we are relieved 
from the press of matter which over- 
powers us—enchant our readers with a 
few further selections. We know the 
author. Why does he not put his 
name to the work? Does he think 
that although he hides himself in a 
garret, that his fame can be so con- 
cealed? Who gave us “ The poetry of 
the ?” But mum! it would be 
unfriendly in us to betray him. Our 
readers, however, will guess, from his 
extreme modesty, that he must belong 
to souls congenial to our own. 

** Liltiecockie is a dreary district be- 
longing to the lairds of that ilk, some- 
where in the fearful regions, through 
which an uncouth ditch, which some 
small engineers call the Caledonian 
Canal, is “described by adventurous and 
dare- devil travellers to wind for, Heaven 
knows how many miles. Lizz » a fa- 
vourite, red-haired, perspiring Tiesbice 
of Liltiecockie, the hundred and four- 
teenth, having, early one morning, gone 
forth to tend. ‘the lambs, and rinse her 
stockings for the coming Sunday, acci- 
dentally met the youthful, fresh-com- 








Liltiecochie. 


LILTIECOCKIE.* 


Tougall! is the brose ready ? 
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and the circumstances here disclosed 
give it a still more disgraceful cha- 
racter. 

Such has been the amount of the 
obligation under which Mr. Moore has 
laid the memory of Lord Byron during 
this month. 





Ernest 
Frizzlepan, a lad of two and forty, U 
sou-lieutenant in General Swineherd’s 


plexioned, unotto’d of roses, 


corps of Swiss marines. He was herb- 
orising, looking for pebbles and dinner, 
and keeping out of sight of some inqui- 
sitive people who, when he was in town, 
insisted on calling on him in our king's 
name. The meeting became as tender 
as it was sudden. What the conse- 
quences were, every person in the least 
acquainted with ‘the Highlands may 
easily conjecture. And it was on the 
occasion of the happy union of these 
children of nature, and their quitting 
Liltiecockie for a foreign shore, that the 
overcharged souls of all the parties pre- 
sent broke forth into the sublimity of 
poetry. Indeed, the scene was pecu- 
liarly tender. Lizzy was in the act of 
leaving the lambs to bleat after their own 
fancy, | the flowers to droop as they saw 
proper, and the stockings (Ernest could 
not rob the younger sister of such a trea- 
sure) to remain in footless simplicity,— 
about to exchange her peaceful dwelling 
of crowdy and usquebagh, for the din of 
arms, the shrill trumpet, and the segared, 
gruyered, and garlicked cabin. Old 
Liltiecockie pressed to his heart the 
pride of his house, and the glory of the 
kitchen and the buttery hatch ; while 
she, overwhelmed in tears, sobbed amain, 


and wiped her eyes with the piper’s 
kilt. 


MALE SOLO BY PAPA, 


Tonald! how’s the wind blawing? 
Angus! is the shelty shod ? 


Jock !—the bottle — Lizzy’s gawing. 


FEMALE SOLO BY LIZZY. 


The burn may wimple through the den, 
Or bicker owre the brae, 
Now sleep aneath the hazle-bush, 


:. Now brattle by the slae. 


The wren may chirrup i in the bush, 
The snipe boom i in the saugh, 


The oxee twitter ’mang the rice, 
The shulfa in the haugh. 


* Tales of Liltiecockie. 


2 vols. 12mo. 


Fraser, Regent Street. 1830. 








Thoughts and Feelings. 


The brier may fling its sweets around, 
The thorn-flower and the whin, 

The water-seg its blue leaves raise, 
Or tremble o’er the linn. 


The routing outlers croon afar, 
The stirk roar in the sta, 

Sic sounds and sights are lost to me, 
For I maun haste awa! 


CHORUS BY THE SERVANTS. 

The steed stands champing in the court, 
The boat lies rocking at the pier, 

The mother weeps !—the father’s hand * 
The siller tassie scarce can bear ! 


LIZZY IN HYSTERICS. 

My nourice auld she hauds my plaid ! 
My little sister’s on my knee ! 

And maun I pairt wi’ kith and kin? 
Oh, Frizzlepan, ye’ve glamoured me! 


,AMENT BY ALLEN BLAUTERAGS, THE PIPER. 
He only kens hame that’s awa, 
He only kens hame that’s awa ; 
He thinks of his friends, of his wife, and his bairns, 
And remembers his father’s ha’! 
He thinks, &c. 


REJOICEMENT. 

But Frizzlepan’s a noble pan, 
A pan of great renown ; 

He’s better far than ony jar 
That’s kent about the toun. 


So! haud the bicker to the laird, 
We'll pledge it lippen fu, 

Here’s Frizzlepan of Swineherd’s corps ! 
And here’s his bonny dow ! 


GRAND YELL. 
Here’s Frizzlepan of Swineherd’s corps ! 
And here’s his bonny dow ! 
[ Exeunt all, slightly unsteady. 


THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS. 


Love is a pleasant thing ; Love is a pleasing thing ; 
When lip meets lip, But how brief the bliss, 
My heart is glad : And soon he flies — 
Love is a pensive thing ; How soon he taketh wing! 
When the kiss you sip, Give and take a kiss, 
My soul is sad. Then rapture dies! 


There’s triumph in the touch We have parted with a pearl, 
Wins the dew from thine ; And regret the gift— 
My heart is glad: Yet have it still! 
But sorrow follows such, For thy sweet kiss, sweet girl, 
For it steals from mine ; On my lip is left, 
My soul is sad. For good or ill. 


* Query as to the cause ? 
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[G1uRGEVO, 1828.] 


BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL C. R. 0’DONNELL, LATE OF THE 15TH HUSSARS. 


Wuoever contemplates the present 
condition of the Russians, will be asto- 
nished atythe rapid strides they have 
made towards civilisation of late years, 
and the improvements that have evi- 
dently taken place in the organisation 
of their forces. I cid not exactly 
expect to find a horde of barbarians, 
though I was prepared to meet with a 
set of men not many degrees removed 
from that state ;—deticient in mind, 
devoid of moral feeling, and destitute 
of all the nobler qualities of the heart : 
but I was mistaken. They have pro- 
fitted considerably by the experience 
they derived from the wars that arose 
out of the French Revolution ; which 
wars, while they instructed them as 
soldiers, afforded them also an oppor- 
tunity of visiting, and at the same time 
receiving some of the polish of the 
more civilised nations of the Continent. 

The Russian is a tough material, 
and admirably calculated to bear the 
fatigues and hardships of war. With 
a fair complexion, resembling that of 
the English, and broad features, he is 
rather low in stature than otherwise, 
but stout limbed and muscular. En- 
dued with considerable bodily strength, 
and gifted with a constitution enabled 
to sustain the greatest privations and 
fatigue, the Muscovite soldier, loaded 
with heavy arms and appointments, 
and a cumbrous kit upon his back, will 
march in the mostinclement season for 
days and nights together, with but a 
very trifling interval of repose; and, 
bivouacked in their customary and 
hardy manner, without tents and under 
a burning sun, with the thermometer 
at above 105° Fahrenheit during the 
day, and perhaps a cold, damp, chill, 
and heavy penetrating dew by night ; 
subsisted, moreover, upon scanty food, 
of a very inferior quality; constantly 
exposed to all weathers, and subject to 
transitions the most trying to the hu- 
man frame; he willremain for months 
in succession without . being compara- 
tively affected or even’ inconvenienced 
by vicissitudes which to ordinary con- 
stitutions would be fatal. 

The Russian is strongly attached to 
his religion; he is a thorough predes- 
tinarian, and at the same time very 
superstitious. He is submissive and 








patient; and although he may, from 
his state of vassalage, appear dull and 
stupid, he is naturally a cheerful being ; 
fond of enjoyment, not altogether defi- 
cient in intelligence, nor unsusceptible 
of enthusiastic excitement. It is evi- 
dent, from a degree of self-esteem and 
national pride which he possesses, that 
he considers his own country superior 
to any other in the world. He isnever 
guilty of desertion ; and his readiness 
at all times to make the greatest sacri- 
fices for his sovereign and his chief, 
evince the height of his devotion to 
them, and the extent of his attachment 
to their interests. 

It is impossible for a Russian soldier 
not to be brave; if he were even not 
so by nature, he must become so by 
the effect of discipline, which, in the 
Russian army, is severe. He is taught 
to have a horror of cowardice: and 
courage, a striking characteristic with 
him, is not only upheld as a pre-emi- 
nent military virtue, but enjoined by 
the principles of his faith; he is per- 
suaded that it is incumbent on him 
never to yield, but to keep up the 
contest until he insures victory, or 
until he meets death. Napoleon is 
reported to have said that at Eylau 
he saw the Russians perform prodigies 
of valour—they were so many heroes. 

With a steadfast belief in predesti- 
nation, and an implicit obedience to 
orders, the Russian is, as it were, a 
complete machine. Careless and 
thoughtless of danger, he moves when 
he is told, and halts when he is com- 
manded ; nor will he, under the se- 
verest fire, retire, unless ordered to do 
so. Indeed, nothing can equal the 
steadiness and obstinacy of the Mus- 
covite troops undersuch circumstances. 
It is quite surprising to see the perfect 
indifference with which they stand 
under a cannonade, and the apathy 
with which the men look at the balls 
and shells that fall around them. At 
the battle of the Moskva, when the 
Russian reserve with the imperial 
guards advanced to retake some re- 
doubts, and to attack the centre of 
Napoleon’s line, eighty pieces of French 
cannon suddenly opening out a most 
destructive fire, immediately averted 
and then overwhelmed their columns, 
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which, not daring to advance, and un- 
willing to retire, stood for two hours 
together in dense masses, while grape 
shot passed through them, and swept 
away whole platoons ata time.* And 
it is positively asserted, that at the siege 
of Brailow, a considerable body of Rus- 
sians, destined to storm the place, 
missed its way, and got into the ditch, 
where there was not the slightest vestige 
of a breach. In this situation, they 
were nearly annihilated, nor would 
they, notwithstanding the mistake was 
evident, move until a peremptory order 
from the Grand Duke Michael was 
sent to recall them. 

The coolness with which they give 
fire, and the firmness with which they 
meet and receive the charge of the 
enemy, are also distinguishing traits in 
the character of the Russian infantry 
soldiers ; and in these respects they 
are probably better calculated to be 
opposed to the Turks, than any other 
troops in the world. In vain has the 
proud Arab steed of the Spahis been 
often excited up to the very bayonets 
of the Russian squares; in vain has 
the impetuosity of the Moslem been 
exhausted against the steady firmness 
of the Muscovite ranks. 

In the use of the bayonet, the 
Russians may be said to equal the 
British soldiers ;—it is a most for- 
midable weapon in their hands; and 
provided there is no natural obstacle in 
their way, they will carry every thing 
with it before them, or meet death 
with the most determined obstinacy. 

The Russian cavalry is very good, 
and acquired considerable renown in 
the Polish wars. The men, who, from 
their original habits, are indifferent 
grooms and horsemen in the first in- 
stance, are, notwithstanding,intelligent, 
and by system and discipline soon 
attain a proficiency in their duties, 
become attached to their animals, and 
eventually make tolerably skilful eques- 
trians. 

Well clothed, appointed, and 
mounted, the cavalry of the emperor 
approaches in excellence very near to 
that of the British, over which it has in 
one instance an advantage, owing to 
the natural hardiness of the Russian 
horse. The dragoons “at Giurgevo 
were mounted upon rather large, but, 
at the same time, active horses, shew- 
ing blood as well as strength, and 
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were furnished for the occasion with’ 
long lances, a weapon which inspired 
them with confidence, and gave terror 
to the Turks, who, when opposed to it, 
were often wary of coming to close 
quarters. 

The artillery, a favourite arm with 
the Russians, is well horsed, well 
equipped and appointed, and well 
served in the field. The long howitzer 
gun, highly approved of, isin common 
use amongst them. The horse-brigade 
is particularly good; it is formed ap- 
parently after the model of the British, 
is rapid in its movements, and very 
complete in every respect. The troop 
at the camp was provided with fine, 
strong, well-bred chestnut horses, which 
were (as well as those of the cavalry), 
considering they had made a long 
march from the very heart of Russia, 
and the manner in which they were 
continually harassed, in excellent work- 
ing condition. 

The grade of Captain in the Russian 
army confers (as I have been informed) 
upon the individual bearing that com- 
mission the privileges of nobility. 
The officers, amongst whom are many 
foreigners of ability, I found a more 
respectable and enlightened body than 
they are generally represented to be. 
Those of the superior ranks, of the 
staff, of the cavalry, of the guards, and 
of the artillery, are for the most part 
men of some education, who besides 
the several dialects of the Slavonic, 
speak the French and German lan- 
guages, and many of them even the 
English, with tolerable fluency. In 
the regiments of the line, there are still 
many officers who have probably been 
promoted from the ranks, in conse- 
quence of the preference given by the 
aristocracy to serve in the other branches 
of the profession; and these, perhaps, 
on account of the want of instruction 
among the people, from which class 
they have risen, are ignorant and un- 
tutored ; but they are not so numerous 
as I expected to have found them. 
The officers of the Russian army are, 
in common with the privates, brave, 
patient, and hardy ; they are indulgent 
and considerate to their men, with 
whose temper they are well acquainted ; 
sociable and friendly towards each 
other; and kind and hospitable. to 
strangers. 

The attainment of distinctions and 


* Comte de Segur. 
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honours—an incentive to heroic deeds, 
and an object of solicitude to all 
military men—is a peculiar considera- 
tion with the Russian officers. Swords 
of merit are given for good conduct in 
the field ; and the performance of cer- 
tain services before an enemy substan- 
tiates a claim to particular medals: 
thus, impartiality in the distribution of 
such rewards and decorations reflects 
great credit upon the government; and 
the approbation and liberality of the 
emperor are in consequence sought 
for and esteemed with an enthusiasm 
that is scarcely to be imagined. Sir 
Robert Wilson mentions an instance 
illustrative of this feeling in a young 
lieutenant ofhussars, who was shot by 
a cannon-ball, in a charge near Papen- 
heim : his leg being shattered, a friend 
was lamenting his misfortune—“ Yes, 
indeed,” replied he with a sigh, “ it is 
very great; for, had I been wounded 
but a few paces farther on, I should 
have gained the order of St. George.” 

Green is the national colour of the 
Russians ; and the dress both of officers 
and men is now simple and soldier- 
like ;—that of the former is free from 
unnecessary ornament, and not expen- 
sive; and that of the latter, coarse in 
point of materials, but serviceable. The 
pay of all classes is very inconsider- 
able. * ° ° . 

But the Cozaks,* who have of late 
acquired so high a military reputation, 
and who form the irregular part of the 
Russian army, excited most my curio- 
sity and interest. These inhabitants 
of certain steppes or plains, chiefly on 
the borders of the Russian empire, are 
easily distinguished as a race possess- 
ing a degree of constitutional liberty 
and independence ; accustomed to 
dwell remote, as it were, from civilisa- 
tion, in vast and desert districts ; and 
habituated to constant warfare of some 
sort or other. They are governed 
partly by their own laws, and enjoy 
peculiar privileges and exemptions in 
consideration of military services, 
which they are obliged to render to 
the state when called upon. At such 
times they appear fully equipped and 
mounted at their own expense; but 
obtain from government a trifling main- 
tenance, in common with the other 


* Bishop Heber compares his Rajpoot and Maharatta escorts with the Coziks : 
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Russian soldiers, during the period of 
actual service. At the termination of 
the war, or when their assistance is no 
longer necessary, they return to their 
homes ; and, from being the ruthless 
Scythian and devastating invader, the 
Cozak becomes the unoffending, honest, 
and hospitable inhabitant, and again 
resumes his various occupations in 
agriculture and commerce. 

There are several tribes or denomi- 
nations of this species of force; such, 
for instance, as the Cozaks of the Bug, 
of Tschuguyef, of the Don, of Tcher- 
nomorski, formerly the Zaporogian 
Cozaks, the Uralian, formerly the 
Yaick Cozaks, and the Calmucks of 
Stawropol;+ and each tribe is go- 
verned by its respective Ataman or 
commander-in-chief,and officers chosen 
from among themselves, who are all 
obliged to pass regularly through the 
different gradations of military rank, 
from that of private. These different 
tribes were, it was calculated, at the 
close of the late war with France, 
capable of bringing into the field an 
aggregate of no less than a hundred 
and seventeen thousand warriors. Thus 
it will be seen of what vast conse- 
quence they are to the Russian empire, 
and the necessity there exists for keep- 
ing up a good understanding with them, 
and. securing their allegiance. 

It was not until about the time of 
Catherine II., that attempts were made 
to organise the Cozaks. Both Prince 
Potemkinand Souvoroff were extremely 
attached to them, and beloved by them 
in return; the former, more particu- 
larly, is reported to have taken consi- 
derable pains to improve their condi- 
tion as soldiers: he formed them into 
regiments, subjected them to disci- 
pline, established amongst them a 
certain system, and employed them 
with great effect in their true character 
of foragers and light troops, for which 
they seem peculiarly well adapted. 
Since that period, they have under- 
gone other partial changes in their 
organisation, although they have not 
yet been brought to act with any de- 
gree of regularity. 

Under their Ataman Platoff, it is 
well remembered what wonders they 
achieved, and of what infinite utility 


and remarks, that Cozék is the common word for a predatory horseman all through 


northern and central India. 


+ Russland unter Alexander demersten. 
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the Cozaks were to the Russians during 
the recent continental wars, in covering 
the front of their army, masking its 
movements, protecting its flanks, and 
securing its retreat; in reconnoitering 
and foraging; and in hovering conti- 
nually about the enemy, harassing him, 
and cutting off his supplies. 

From the natural hardiness of con- 
stitution both of the Cozaks and of 
their horses, they are enabled to make 
exertions of an extraordinary nature ; 
and by swimming rivers in the winter 
time, and making forced marches of 
considerable length, amid all the ri- 
gours of frost and snow, their sudden 
and unexpected appearance has often 
baffled the designs and efforts of their 
opponents. Not only have they per- 
formed all these duties, in which no 
troops equal them, with a perseverance 
and vigour that is scarcely credible, 
but they have been known even to 
charge infantry en trailleur in a wood ; 
and in a general action to snatch the 
pe from the régular forces of Russia, 

y retrieving the fortune of the day. 
The losses they occasioned Napoleon 
in the fields of Poland and Russia, 
where they were the cause of constant 
annoyance, havoc, and slaughter, to 
the French troops, especially during 
the disastrous retreat from Moscow, 
can never be forgotten. 

The Cozaks of the Don are the 
most numerous and important of all 
the tribes; and are distinguished from 
the rest by greater civilisation and in- 
dustry. Their capital is Novo-Tcher- 
kask, a neat town not far from the 
Don, near its entrance into the Sea of 
Asof. They breed great quantities of 
horses, cattle, and sheep; are cultiva- 
tors of the vine; fond of agriculture 
in general; and can furnish a contin- 
gent of no fewer than eighty regiments 
for service from among them. Each 
regiment consists of five hundred men, 
having a standard and captain for every 
hundred, independent of junior officers, 
one or two field officers for the whole, 
according to circumstances, anda lieute- 
nant-colonel, or colonel commandant, 
whose name the regiment bears. The 
two corps before Giurgevo were of 
this tribe; they had served in the war 
against France, and, together with 
their chiefs, Rykowsky and Demidoff, 
had distinguished themselves consider- 
ably. 

The usual dress or uniform of the 
Don Cozak is a blue shell jacket, 
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without buttons, but hooked down the 
front; loose trousers of the same co- 
lour, ornamented down the sides with 
a stripe of red cloth; and a cylin- 
drical calpac, or low forage cap. A 
short fur cloak, called a burka, made 
of a peculiar impenetrable skin, is 
either suspended from his shoulders 
or carried on the saddle. His weapons 
are a pistol stuck under each arm, and 
attached by a neck-line, sufficiently 
long to admit of their being discharged 
with an extended arm; a fire-lock 
slung across his back; a sabre at his 
side; and a long, twelve or fourteen 
foot pike, which is constantly in his 
hand. He is mounted upon a small, 
bony, and by no means Bucephalus- 
like, but certainly hardy, horse, which 
is guided by a single snaffle, and 
equipped with a simple wooden sad- 
dle-tree, of unusual height, furnished 
with a leather cushion strapped over 
it; this cushion forms not only the 
ordinary seat and pillow of the Co- 
zak, but serves as a depository for his 
money and valuables. The horse much 
resembles, in shape and character, the 
common hack of the Irish peasant, 
and is urged by a severe whip, some- 
thing like a flail, called a kandshu, 
which the rider, who does not wear 
spurs, generally carries with a loop 
over his wrist or across his shoulders. 
Thus dressed, equipped, and mounted, 
the sturdy warrior of the Don is, on 
the slightest alarm, instantly ready for 
the combat. 

The Cozaks are an incongruous set, 
certainly! Some old fellows, with long, 
gray beards; some smart young lads ; 
some almost in rags and patches of 
various shades; while others are in 
very decent attire. The one appointed 
to attend me as orderly, was a young 
man, by no means Cozak-like, ac- 
cording to the notions I had pre- 
viously formed of these people. When 
he first came to me, I was struck by 
his civilised appearance and behaviour ; 
for, uniting the respectful deportment 
ofa soldier with an easiness and almost 
elegance of manner, he said he was 
sent to wait upon me by order of his 
general, and had the honour of pre- 
senting himself to receive my com- 
mands. It is not to be understood 
that many of them are of this class ; 
but I am told that some are people of 
great wealth in their own country, 
amassed chiefly by plunder in war; 
yet so great is their passion for that 
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species of gain, that; notwithstanding 
their riches, they will even voluntarily 
leave their families and comfortable 
dwellings, and expose themselves, at an 
advanced age, to dangers, in quest of 
more. 

, Equally brave and hardy as the 
regular Russian soldier, they possess a 
sagacity and cunning which is not a 
characteristic of the former. It was 
observed, that in action, when the 
firing commenced, the detached Cozaks 
that were around us began to assume 
an alacrity, and to be alive to what was 
going on. They took their horses in 
hand ; never remained quite stationary ; 
kept a sharp look out in the direction 
of the firing of the cannon, and watched 
the ricochet of the ball and the flight 
of the shell, so as to be in readiness to 
avoid them. They are endowed by 
their nature and habits with an instinct 
which peculiarly fits them for the duties 
of outposts; and for this service I 
suppose the Cozaks to be the best 
troops in the world. From an extra- 
ordinary tact in making reconnoissances 
through unexplored districts, they sup- 
ply the defect or want of topographical 
maps ; they excel as patroles, and are 
said to be capable of telling, with to- 
lerable accuracy, merely by inspecting 


the ground, not only the number of 


horses that have passed over a tract, 
but even how many of them were led ; 
and their faculties of sight and hearing 
are such, that they will, without arti- 
ficial aid, descry objects at a consi- 
derable distance, and by applying their 
ears to the earth distinguish afar off the 
tread of feet, whether they are those 
of men or of horses, and thus dis- 
cover the movements and designs of an 
enemy. 

The confidence reposed in these 
troops is great: three or four of them 
are sometimes posted, for the purpose 
of observation, in an exposed situation 
on frontiers bordering an enemy’s 
country, where they will remain for 
weeks and months together without 
requiring any assistance: they will 
manage, by some means or other, to 
subsist themselves and their horses, 
and may be depended upon for the 
most exact information. At Giurgevo 
the whole duty of the advanced posts 
was intrusted to their care, and per- 
formed by two hundred and fifty men; 
and so great was their patience and 
vigilance, that nothing escaped their 
observation, and nota Turk could stir 
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outside the fortress without their im- 
mediate knowledge. 

The Cozaks generally act independ- 
ently under their own officers: in 
single combat they are expert ; and in 
the swarm attack formidable. Occa- 
sionally they move in line; but being 
accustomed to desultory warfare, they 
have an aversion to discipline and 
system. The moment an alarm is 
given, the two or three that can first 
get ready instantly sally forth from the 
bivouac ; these are followed by six or 
eight; these again by more; and lastly 
comes the reserve, or main body, in 
perhaps greater order. In their re- 
gular attacks, they are sometimes in 
one and sometimes in two ranks, ac- 
cording to their strength: they advance 
with a most terrific yell, in the form of 
a semi-circle, having the centre retired : 
the greater number fly off, and seek 
the flanks and rear of the enemy, 
while a small portion, frequently sup- 
ported by a reserve, attack to the 
front: but what perhaps renders them 
most formidable, is the extraordinary 
facility with which they disperse and 
instantly collect again in a polk, or 
body, upon any particular part of the 
enemy’s line. However, for the most 
part, they pay little attention to re- 
gularity; so that, after a charge, 
having no trumpets or sounds to as- 
semble them, and as they do not 
always take out their standards, their 
captains are obliged, by dint of hal- 
looing, or in the best manner they can, 
to collect their polks. 

With the pike, which is in their 
hands from infancy, they are particu- 
larly adroit. They do not in general 
use it as the lance, but couch it, and 
ride full gallop, like the knights of 
old, at their antagonists. The Turk 
justly fears this weapon,—as, should 
it not kill, it inflicts a dreadful gash, 
and the unfortunate victim, when se- 
verely wounded or transpierced, has 
often been known to exclaim, “ Ah, 
Cozak! Cozak !” and, by signs, implore 
him to put an end to his miseries by 
an effectual thrust. 

Having overcome his adversary, the 
next thing the Cozak does is to seize 
upon his arms, which, with the Turks, 
are highly ornamented and valuable— 
his turban and sash, sometimes Cache- 
mere shawls, of great worth—and_ his 
purse ; and, if he is not killed or badly 
wounded, the victor then places the 
unfortunate man behind him upon the 
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very cantel of the saddle, grasps him 
by both hands, and gallops off with 
him to the rear. 

That they are marauders, and that 
they are also rather merciless at times, 
is true. An attempt was lately made 
to induce them to give up for the 
general good the plunder they took in 
action. ‘This, however, had not the 
desired effect; for it was then found 
that the prisoners were invariably 
killed ; so that as the services of these 
troops were so essential to the army, it 
became necessary to sanction their 
practices ; but to prevent atrocities, the 
Emperor Nicholas issued a very hu- 
mane order, by which the Cozak or 
soldier received one ducat for every 
prisoner on foot taken by him alive, 
and two ducats for every prisoner 
mounted. 

The encampments of the Cozaks dis- 
play the same want of regularity which 
is observable in their movements. In 
front of their bivouac before Giurgevo, 
a high stage was erected upon four 
poles, as is common with them in their 
own country, and similar to those met 
with at several of the post stations in 
Wallachia. From this a constant look- 
out was kept; and in rear of it, with- 
out the slightest regard to order, were 
scattered the huts, both of the offiéers 
and men; before, and about which, 
were picqueted their horses, most of 
them ready saddled. These huts were 
made in the rudest manner imaginable ; 
indeed, sometimes three pikes or poles, 
with branches and hay, or perhaps 
their burkas thrown over them, formed 
a dwelling. Whether mounted or not, 
the collar rein of his horse is often 
placed in the girdle of the Cozak, who 
is consequently enabled to lie down in 
his hut without being disengaged from 
the animal ; so that a stranger seeing a 
horse feeding over what is apparently a 
haycock, would little suspect it at first 
to be the habitation of a human being, 
until perhaps a long pike protruding 
from it, and a pair of teet sticking out 
from beneath, might suggest to him 
that such was in reality the abode of 
the modern Scythian. 


The armies of the emperor, from the 
comparatively trifling expense of the 
Russian soldier in the field, and the 
vast extent and resources ‘of the em- 
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pire, are composed of enormous masses. 
They are also accompanied by a large 
proportion of artillery ; and, from their 
being accustomed to carry on war in 
countries incapable of furnishing the 
necessary supplies, by a considerable 
train of waggons, and other vehicles. 

The staff is well regulated, and the 
general officers throughout the service 
are proportionably more numerous thar 
with most nations. The medical esta- 
blishment, although, when possible, 
every care is taken of the sick or 
wounded, and the commissariat, are 
not perhaps quite so efficient as the 
other departments. 

The Russian troops exercise and go 
through their evolutions with precision, 
though not perhaps with great rapidity. 
But it has been observed, that in science 
and skilful combinations—in difficult 
retreats—in dexterity and mobility, so 
essential to the versatility of maneuvre, 
and to the ready and timely application 
of bodies in the moment ofaction,—they 
have not yet attained to perfection. 
Their masses are powerful engines, and 
continue so as long as they are in 
order ; but, like pieces of mechanism, 
when once broken, their unity of move- 
ment is lost, and they require time for 
repairs before they can be brought to 
act again with advantage. However, 
it must be confessed, that in these 
respects the Russians have benefited in 
a considerable degree by the experience 
of late years,—that they at this mo- 
ment hold a high rank amongst the 
soldiers of Europe, —and that they are 
still in a state of progressive improve- 
ment. 

Within the period of little more than 
half a century, such national names as 
Roumianizoff, Souvoroff, Koutousoff, 
Platoff, and Woronzoff, appear amongst 
the most distinguished generals of the 
continent ; and these have, in conjunc- 
tion with other heroes, so raised the 
character of the Muscovite arms as to 
give to Russia a preponderance in the 
scale of nations which she never before 
enjoyed. 

That power has now an emperor, 
young, active, ambitious, and beloved 
by his troops; and a magnificent army 
capable of any enterprise. With such 
advantages, she must be not only for- 
midable to her foes, but respected by 
her neighbours, and by Europe in 
general. 
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THE ELECTION OF EDITOR 


FOR 


Sraser’s Magasine. 


From Mr. Gurney’s short-hand notes, corrected by Mr. Alexander Fraser, of Thavies Inn, 


Tue whole literary world was astonished at the liberality of our Proprietors 
when they beheld the advertisement in the last No., calling a general meeting 
for the election of an Editor. Nothing like it had ever been seen or heard of 
before. On all similar occasions, the corrupt influence and undue partialities of 
the booksellers have been ever exercised. The late Mr. Constable, to whom the 
literary character is more indebted for that sort of elevation which arises from 
remuneration than to all the trade besides, was not free from despotic inclina- 
tions. He appointed Mr. Jeffrey to the superintendence of the Edinburgh 
Review, without consulting any of his contributors. Mr. Murray, to whom 
literature also acknowledges herself a debtor, was not more indulgent in the 
appointment of the late Mr. Gifford; and his partiality for Scotchmen was 
certainly not free from blame, when he selected, in so clandestine a manner, 
Mr. Lockhart to succeed him. Mr. Colburn, in creating the sinecure of Editor- 
in-chief for the Lord-rectifying Campbell, has deserved well of all authors. 
It is an example that every bookseller cannot too soon imitate. Indeed, we trust 
that the Duke of Wellington will, by law, since he is so cutting down the 
sinecures of the crown, oblige every publisher to institute a pensionary. There 
is no sound political reason why there should not be literary pensionaries, 
as well as civil and military, and decayed gentlewomen of damaged quality. 
Ebony’s connexion with Christopher North is — of beiug something 
equivocal. In that instance the Editor, it is understood, lords it over the 
Publisher. However, not one of all the members of the Stationers’ Company, 
either here or elsewhere, ever thought of trying the effect of universal suffrage 
in choosing an Editor; but the result has been such—the reform has been so 
radical, that the happiest general effects cannot but result from it. 

The meeting was advertised to take place in the Freemasons’ Tavern ; but, 
at an early hour, it was seen how inadequate the great hall was to contain even 
a tithe of the candidates and the contributors; for, by some strange oversight, 
preparations had been neglected to be made for the reception of the ladies, the 
number of whom, with short petticoats and blue stockings, who assembled at an 
early hour in front of the tavern, is incredible. Lady Morgan lost a spangled 
shoe in the crowd, the Princess Olivia of Cumberland had her pockets picked, 
and Lady Holland was obliged to be carried by Sir James and Sam into the 
Horse and Groom gin-shop, where the accomplished wit declared the scene was 
quite dramatic. 

The committee, viz. the regulating officers of the press-gang from Waterloo 
Place, who had been appointed to manage the proceedings of the day, soon 
discovered the absurdity of attempting to receive such a multitude into the Hall, 
unless they possessed the power of compressing their bodies into the size of 
their souls, as Milton did over the devils in Pandemonium; and, in con- 
sequence, it was suggested, the day being sunny and calm, that they should 
adjourn to Lincoln’s-inn Square, and that a deputation should be sent to 
Mr. Soane, the architect, to beg the use of his incomparable balcony for the 
chairman of the meeting, and the other managers of the election. 

The answer of Mr. Soane accorded with his well-known attachment to artists 
authors, and actors. He assured the deputation, that authors were dear to his heart, 
and that, in a figurative sense, his house, his fortune, his life,—all, in short, every 
thing that was dear to him, and all that, was at their disposal. The committee, 
highly gratified by the report which the deputation made of Mr. Soane’s munifi- 
cent alacrity, ordered notice to be given to the multitude that filled the street ; 
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and, with white staves in their hands and paper cockades in their hats, preceded 
by a large body of the new police, marched, two and two, to the house of 
Mr. Soane. 

The merit of the new police on this occasion, under the direction of 
Mr. Peel himself, was in the highest degree praiseworthy. The ladies were 
safely accommodated within the railing of the central enclosure, and a number 
of barrels were at first provided, to serve as tribunes for the orators, though 
the Egyptian column was finally chosen. As soon as the necessary orderly 
arrangements were made, Mr. Coleridge, the first genius of the age, presented 
himself at the centre arch of Mr. Soane’s balcony. The moment that he did 
so, murmuring arose. It was supposed that he had already received his congée 
délire, and was already the predetermined Editor. The outcry was chiefly 
among the artists who are authors, and they cried out, “ No Wilkie— liberty, 
and the Academy for ever!” Emboldened by these declarations, Mr. Cobbett, 
who, by placing himself near one of the barrels, early demonstrated his intention 
to harangue the crowd, broke out with :— 

“ Englishmen,—This is the most abominable piece of humbug I ever wit- 
nessed. Do the sordid proprietors of Fraser’s Magazine think to impose upon 
the understanding of John Bull by a trick of this kind? Do they imagine that 
we are such burrow-mongering slaves as to accept old Goody Coleridge ?” 

Here the crowd pressing in on all sides, the barrel on which the great Ruta 
Baga of Botley was elevated was crushed into staves, and the planter of turnips 
and the cultivator of sedition and locust was hurled amidst the staves to the 
ground. It happened that the barrel was an old tar one, and that the great 
patriot of the two-penny trash, when he found himself falling, laid hold, in his 
desperation, of several high-plumed bonnets, which he pulled from the heads of 
the blue-hosen wearers, by which, when he looked up, he was in his proper 
American livery, tarred and feathered, and was glad to make his escape from 
the derision of the crowd in his friend the Duke of Wellington’s military cloak, 
which his Grace, who was present, gallanting Mrs. *********, charitably lent 
him for concealment. 

Order being in some degree restored, Sir James Scarlett was elevated upon a 
cart—‘“ the gods forfend the omen !”—and, in a speech full of Tory graces and 
Whig principles, proposed that his accomplished veteran friend Mr. Coleridge 
should be called to the chair; and reminded the multitude, that, as the election 
was to be by ballot, there was no risk to the freedom of election by the appoint- 
ment of any one whatever to preside on the occasion, and that he knew no man 
so well qualified to maintain order over such an assemblage as that great 
practical character, that great man of business, that eminent person, who combined 
in himself all the arithmetical accuracy of Joseph Hume with the commercial 
acumen of Sandy Baring.* 

Mr. Coleridge was, in consequence, elected by acclamation, and installed 
with three cheers, the ladies waving their white handkerchiefs. Silence being 
restored, the Chairman then rose, and, in the following luminous speech, 
explained the object for which they were that day assembled :— 


‘* Ladies and Gentlemen, —It was a strange 
Sensation that came o’er me, when at first, 
From the broad sunshine, I stepped in and saw 
The narrowing line of daylight that came running 
In after me shut by the door outside. 
All then around was dusky twilight dim, 
Made out of shadows most fantastical, 
The unsubstantial progeny of light 
Shining on singularities of art. 
There stood around, all in a cire’lar row, 
Seven colossal statues—each a king 
Upon a rich Corinthian capital. 
Sceptres were in their hands, and on their heads 
Were golden crowns, in shape similiar 


* Sir James being a Creole, his language, of course, is half English, half Scotch, 
with as much Irish as makes up the whole quantity. 
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To that-small bonnet which adorned of yore 

My dexter temple, when, the live-long day, 

I delv’d the classics in that blue-coat school, 
Fast by fam’d Newgate’s jail ; and one there was 
As Nestor, or as Priam king of Troy, 
Venerable —a marble brought from Athens, 
Which, though oblivion hung upon his nose, 
Wore the grave aspect of antiquity. 

‘ These,’ said our host, the modest Mister Soane, 
* Are planets, and they rule the fates of men.’ 

‘ Are they not rather,’ was my fond reply, 
Thrilling with wonderment ineffable, 

‘ The seven sciences—stupendous spirits, 

That mock the pride of man, and people space 
With life and mystical predominance ?” 

And, full of that sublime conception, out 

I throbbing came upon this window-sill, 

Where I beheld you multitudinous, 

A Lake of Physiognomies, whose waves 

Were human faces, —and whose murmurings— 
Discordant din of discontented tongues, 
Shattered the crystal calmness of the air.— 

But I had then the sense of sweetest influences, [ To the Ladies. 
The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That have their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest by low stream or pebbly spring, 

Or such green bogs as Irishmen afar, 

In Australasia or Cabotia lone, 

Dream are in Erin’s isle. Then I bethought 
Wherefore this wise and beauteous multitude 
Were here assembled, from all quarters come, 
Like the rich argosies and merchantmen 

That swing at anchor in the pool or stream 
Below fam’d London bridge—and thence inspired, 
I call upon you to give suffrage. Now, 

Who shall be Editor, and, like the stars 
Immortal burning in their glorious spheres, 
Make you all stars, dispensing destiny ? 

For such shall be the issues of this day, 

If you, in your intelligence serene, 

Muke a seraphic choice.” 


Mr. Coleridge sat down amidst unanimous and enthusiastic applauses and 
encores ; but he declined repeating his most poetical address. Silence having 
been with difficulty obtained, though not until the Lord Mayor, supported by 
Sir Henry Hardinge and Mr. Horace Twiss, had commenced the proclamation 
of martial law, the Rev. George Croly was seen to ascend the temporary steps 
constructed against the Egyptian pillar, so ornamental to Mr. Soane’s fore-court, 
and which was, for the nonce, made the rostrum for the various orators of the 
day. The gentleman, however, could with difficulty gain the summit, owing to 
the monkey tricks of Mr. Henry Baylis, who clung to the tail of his coat, 
endeavouring to prevent him from measuring the altitude of the column. 
Mr. Baylis, it appears, is the proprietor of the Monthly Magazine (and is the 
individual who, with his printers and printing devils, presented a petition to 
the House of Commons, praying that the Roman Catholic Relief Bill might not 
be passed: Lord Tullamore was the green youth who presented such petition), 
and Mr. Croly is the editor of that same periodical. It could be easily 
perceived what the object of Mr. Baylis was in thus clinging to Mr. Croly’s 
garment :—to prevent him from shewing his face to the electors, imagining, as 
he well might, that that gentleman’s transcendent abilities would win for him the 
‘ return as Editor of Fraser's, the emoluments from which being of so large and 
enticing an amount (not that Mr. Croly cares in the least for money), his right- 
hand man would be fain to desert the yellow-covered bilious-looking Monthly. 
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But this is our own surmise, for the only words which Mr. Baylis could say were, 
“ For God’s sake, Croly!” and these he repeated in a hurried manner for at 
least five times, when, gasping for breath and ready to choke, he added, “ If 
you leave the Mon-on-thly, what will Be-en-en-tly say, for then we sha-a-ant 

u-uff more of his bo-o-0-0-0-oks—as the Mo-onthly will be di-i-ish’d ?” What 
‘ might have continued to say, was inaudible; for “ Shame—shame! down 
with him! throw him over!” was vociferated on all sides. Mr. Baylis, how- 
ever, had, it seems, determined, like Cato, that he was only worthy to fall by his 
own act, and so he accordingly did; for the tail of Mr. Croly’s coat gave way, 
and down came the printer a tremendous wallop on his back, amidst the laughter 
and derision of the assembled multitude. 
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‘« Tpse gravis graviterque ad terram pondere vasto 
Concidit.” 

Mr. Croly then stood, a “ cherub tall,” on the top of Mr. Soane’s Egyptian 
capital ; and they who are conversant with the physiognomy of the gentleman 
will alone be able to conceive what benignant suavity struggled through every 
pore of his face, and fell, like beams of holiest light, upon the upturned counte- 
nances of that populace which was then and there assembled to exercise the 
boasted privilege of Englishmen—gained by our forefathers by the edge of the 
sword, and which we, their great-great-great-great-grandchildren, will manfully 
maintain, until death do us part from all things sublunary, political, and damn- 
able.— Freepom or Evection. By this we enjoy every thing good, great, 
and glorious :—a king steadfast in integrity, and in exceeding love and anxiety, 
a very father to his subjects—an aristocracy innocent as lambs, and immacu- 
late as sucking doves or pie-pigeons—a representative chamber, the members 
of which have separated themselves from worldly pursuits and worldly vanities— 
devout, self-denying, and as so many ascetic saints in the wilderness — wasters 
of the midnight oil for the good of their fellow-men, and victims to sad disease, 
induced by a misplaced over-eagerness in the blest cause of British patriotism— 
which is the reason why, in the United Kingdom, this Epitaph (alas! that 
good and virtuous men possess not the rejuvenescent faculty of Tithonus, that 
they might live for ever, to advocate the sacred cause which they, even from their 
youth’s first budding, have severally and collectively espoused !) is so frequent : 
HE DIED IN THE CAUSE OF IIIS COUNTRY.* 





* Es vo xadws Sonoxsi aesrns wsoos sors usyioroy, 
nu ix wavrov rove aorevisues Toyn. 
“EAAads yag omsvdovets LAsuSegsiay regiDeuvecs 
xsesd ayngaverw yowpsyos tvdoyin. Simonides. 


HERE LIES 
ARTHUR DUX 


WHO CIEO 
'N THE CAUSE) OF 


HIS COUNTRY 


ROEQUIES. AT IN PACE 





Some future eloquent bardist, hot as a furnace with the glow of patriotic 
enthusiasm, may thus rhapsodise the bones lying under this freestone slab, the 
VOL. J. NO. IV, 7 
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But we are wandering from our immediate subject:—the oration which 
Mr. Croly enounced, with good action and delivery, whilst perched on the top 
of the pillar in the fore-court of Mr. Soane’s mansion. The very contemplation 
of that gentleman forces away some thousand leagues all recollection of epitaphs, 
tomb-stones, and death’s heads, and makes our bosom glow with risilient 
humours approaching to vinous hilarity. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Croly’s person need not be told of the 
eloquent cast of his face and the marked character of his features, now dealing 
destruction like a cloud of fearful omen—now, by the amenity of their smile and 
their dallying jocundity, irradiating and vernalising whatever that smile and 
jocundity consecrate by tipping and touching,— producing, in short, a mira- 
culous illumination. His commanding stature was saluted with a universal 
shout of approbation : 

*« Like Maia’s son he stood, 
And shook his plumes: that heavenly fragrance fill’d 
The circuit wide ;” 


and thus began :— 

“ Sir, Ladies, and Gentlemen:—I present myself to your notice on this 
memorable occasion, having from the first resolved to become one of the proud 
combatants in a struggle which I hesitate not to affirm will, in after times, have 
many an eagle-flighted Pindar for its historian. For what, in comparison to this, 
were the so-vaunted games held on the banks of the Alpheus ?—a river the name 
of which you who are ignorant know nothing, but which we transcendental 
Grecians describe as ‘ serpentising in most beautiful meanders’ through the 
sacred territory of Elis. eae applause.) The advertisement by Mr. Fraser 
was very puerile in phraseology. Advertisements are most difficult things to 
manipulate,—should, in fact, never be intrusted to breathing mortal save to him 
who by national assent is considered a genius of the first order. In application 
to genius, what the poet of Venusia has said of money will stand good : 


‘ Et genus et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior alga est.’ 


If, however, an application had been made to me (not that I arrogate to myself 
those indescribable attributes which genius can bestow, although my labours do 


sinewy flesh of which has long since served as a delectable repast to the red- 
snouted, blind slow-worm:—‘‘ He was the Leonidas of the days which were 
honoured with his thrice-glorious existence—for he, too, stood firm in the van of 
liberty, and fought with all the earnestness and invincibility of Hellenic Worthiness. 
The Catholic Emancipation Bill was his illustrious Thermopyle—his rank of in- 
trepid warriors called ‘the Rats’ was his consecrated band—and the illiberal, 
black-hearted, knavish, abominable, filthy, horrible, insufferable, ineffable Ultra 
Tories were the tiara-capped, discomfited infidels, with whom 


‘ Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 
From Susa, his Memnonian palace high, 
Came to the sea— 
And scourged with many a stroke the indignant waves.’ 


« And Robert Peel was the run-away Spartan, who died shortly after from shame and 
vexation. He cut his wesand with a blunt razor, by way of prolonging his own 
punishment.” And the eloquent writer may perhaps conclude with the following 
free translation from Tullius Geminus :— 


Eis OspsorroxaAia. 
Aves raov duroie Sts “EAAada, Ses F ies ravre 
Soupara, &c. 


“ Bere Arthur lies, a tough Oly Cock—as steel hoth brave and stern — 
Bis name is blest by all the Rats anv cberp Erish Kern. 
As Dybla honey to his friends—’gainst foes he'd swear and foam — 
And, stanch ally of father Geld anv Barlotrie of Rome, 
Miith all bile Altra Corp blaves he viv a mar maintain, 
And oft mould kick their breeks—although thep kick’d his breek again ! 
But pet — Danger scoml’D he neber fear’D to face it, - 
And here The Rats habe raised for him Tuis Nationau Hic Jacet. 
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stand recorded in no unworthy characters amidst the too many soiled pages of 
our native literature)—( Hear, hear, and cheers)—I would in such case, without 
hesitation, have, currente calamo, given a few hasty lines, which, in the absence 
of every thing else, might have answered the purpose of congregating this super- 
lative meeting. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I will not speak of my own pretensions 
(cheers); my opinion on that head shall lie dormant in my own bosom (cheers) — 
alté. mente repostum—ensconced in the cavities and lengthy depths of my own 
stomach. (Hear.) Gentlemen, I am well to do in the world; my fame/ts 
blazoned amongst all the town booksellers, and I can get the inditing of as many 
books as I choose to put finger aad thumb to. The case, therefore, of 


‘ Blind Thamyris and blind Mzonides’ 


isnot mine. Long did I contemplate transmigrating, with my household chattels 
and my Lares, to those Rhenane banks which Byron—the rhyming driveller and 
no poet, the fiend of the true Satanic school, the disgrace to his kind, the incar- 
nation of infamy—which{Byron—the moral Polyphemus—has, by some odd trick 
of fancy, so beautifully described. You may remember 


‘ The castled crag of Drachenfels,’ &c. 


But if you elect me to the exalted station of Editor of this Magazine, I will 
settle amongst you, and be for ever your instructor and friend ; or, as the woful 
Andromache says of her Trojan lord, you shall find 


‘ A father, friend, and brother all in me! ’— (Cheers.) 


Not that I would exactly do all the laborious portion of the work,—that is not 
the occupation of a scholar, who should be left in listless quietude, that fancy 
might roam unshackled from ‘ heaven to earth, from earth to lowest hell !’—but, 
if the salary were noble—which such a noble magazine as Fraser’s could well 
afford —if I had two understrappers in the shape of—to use an Americanism— 
helps, I would take upon myself to give advice whenever it might be required, 
to write an occasional paper—for which I must, however, be paid; in fact, to 
be what Jeffrey was latterly to the Edinburgh Review—nominal editor of the 
work, but regular pocketer of the salary. (Bravo, bravo, on all hands ; immense 
applause, amidst which ‘ Croly for ever!’ is heard ¢ as thick as autumnal leaves in 
Valombrosa.’) 

“‘ Gentlemen, the style of composition for a magazine is of so peculiar, 
exclusive, and delicate a nature, that it is necessary I should say two words on 
the matter,—they shall be ssa wrsgevra, but very different from those of that 
ruftian Horne Tooke. Each sentence should come forth as round as a turnip, 
and as hard as a cannon-ball; and should, moreover, follow each other with 
such rapidity, that the clatter of a troop of heavy dragoons crossing the broad 
expanse of the ice-ribbed Zuyder-Zee, should be but as the weak whistle of a 
child to the instantaneous fire of three companies.of sharpshooters. Your single 
hit is nothing. What a paltry animal is your backwoodsman, although he 
may be an incomparable marksman, merely because he gives an occasional 
solitary fire!—but how great is the glory of a corps of British infantry, who can 
give nineteen rounds of popping in seventy-three seconds and three quarters! 
(Cheers, loud and long.) 

“« Gentlemen, here is an instance of fitting composition for a magazine. A 
magazine editor must be ofall trades —he must treat of war and divinity, navy and 
army, church and state, worsted stockings and Wormwood Scrubs, Wellington 
and his fell assailant, middys of the fleet and dandies of St. James’s Street— 
hells, horse-races, and Hyde Park—knavery, foolery, and humbug. Such are 
among the omniana that a magazine editor should shower down with unmitigated 
ferocity on an attentive world. To ‘watch for the wind that blows,’ says an 
older orator than myself, and to be ready for every wind, that is the thing which 
gives ‘ the sailor fair weather wherever he goes.’ The spirit of a weathercock 
should be the actuating principle of an editor. He should be a politician, 
royalist, republican, or reviewer. No man alive ought to know the turns of 
the wind half so sensitively! If Nelson dies—two smart articles for the little 
midshipmen! the quartos are anticipated. If Portugal be at odds with Brazil 
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—a fire and fury article for Miguel or Pedro, it matters little. If Wellington 
be in Spain—a subaltern’s correspondence. The great Captain is reposing 
upon his laurels—Sketches of the Peninsular War! If the Editor, like old 
North, should wish to have a slap at every thing and every one, a something like 
the Noctes Ambrosiane. Write for the West Indians,—write for the East 
Indians,—write up Protestantism,—write down Jerry Bentham. The Metho- 
dists are an ungleaned field—a slap-dash attack on the sinners. Some old 
women have thought that the kibe of the Church has been trodden on—a 
philippic for the honour of the Church, by way of embrocation! Thus all times 
and tastes are provided fur with a commercial keenness equally dexterous, prac- 
tised, and profitable. This can only be done by those who have lived long 
in town; for thereby comes the practical knowledge. This it is that makes 
the fortune of the trader on the Guinea shore: cast gunpowder for the slave- 
merchant, Birmingham silver for King Joe, glass jewellery for the ladies of the 
harem, and Moses’s gross of green spectacles for the general population. ( Tre- 
mendous applause— Mr. Soane’s house nods assent to the popular voice.) Thus it is, 
to take a nearer and more domestic emblem, that the Jew boy stocks himself 
with oranges for the winter theatres ; valentines for February; sixpenny knives 
for the tender season, when young gentlemen carve young ladies’ names on 
trees and summer-houses ; and fire-works for the fifth of November! (Applause 
repeated.) 

“ Gentlemen, I will not much longer occupy your too valuable time. (Go 
on, Croly for ever! &c. &c. &e.) Gentlemen, one main consideration for my 
thus offering myself for the editorship of Fraser’s, was the difficulty you must of 
necessity encounter in a prudential selection. Lockhart would not do for your 
editor, because he is simple enough to fancy the Quarterly is more influential, 
because thicker and older, than the Magazine of Regent Street, or REGINA, 
as I will call it. (The Egyptian column is, from its ‘ muckle glee,’ ready to cut a 
somerset from its fair foundation, being nearly annihilated by the applausive con- 
cussion issuing from the brazen, though sweet, throats of the multitude: Lord 
Nugent, Tom Gent, and Yates's elephant, are placed against it for props: much 
confusion: Mr. Croly shews fear at his exaltation, but, the Columnus A-gyptiacus 
being brought to its senses, the speech is continued.) 1 have named Mr. Lockhart, 
and given a future appellation of endearment for the Magazine, and let me con- 
tinue. Macvey Napier will not do for the editorship. (Macvey Napier faints 
from veration.) Macvey’s nose is too long. Bowring will not do: he is a 
Benthamite, and therefore a materialist. (Bowring is seen sneaking off.) Pierce 
Gillies of the Foreign Quarterly will not do: he smokes, and smoking is not the 
thing. (Gillies takes his meerschaum from his mouth, and squalls out with open jaw ; 


Am Rhein! am Rhein! 
Da wachsen unsre Reben, &c. &c. 


but a missile brick-bat being aimed at the cavity occasioned by the labial retraction, 
wt goes plump down the thorax, and spoils his singing.) Fraser—no relation 
of the publisher, but he of the Foreign Review—will never do, because he 
curls his hair, keeps a cab., and is a dandy of the first magnitude. (Fraser looks 
beautifully irate, his gills taking the delicate hue of the rose, and appearing, as to 
his whole person, very like a frog in a convulsion.) Buckingham (a general hiss), 
he, I say, will never do, for he is a quack of supremest order. ( Applause.) 
Old Kit North will not do, for he is not sedate enough, and is too gouty; 
besides, the old fellow is getting into his dotage. Tom Campbell will never 
do, for he is both Cockney and old woman, breviter—Old Cockney Queen. He 
of the United Service Journal will not do, for he knows nothing of the principles 
of grammatical construction. Jerdan it would be a pity to take away from the 
Literary Gazette, for he does his work in so peculiarly superior a manner, that 
his rival or successor could not easily be found. There remains but one maga- 
zine unmentioned — the Monthly ; on that head I shall be silent—I stand before 
you. ( Uproarious cheers. 

“ Sir, Ladies, and Gentlemen:—“ The editor of a magazine should be a 
divine, a Grecian, a Latinist, a dramatist, an historian, a poet, a novelist, a 
politician, an orator, an honest, honourable, independent man, a thorough-going 
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ultra-Tory. Under this conviction I have presented myself to your notice, 
and entreat your support.” (Cheers for forty-five minutes.) 

As Mr. Croly descended from the rostrum, he kicked down Mr. Henry 
Baylis, who at the outset had fainted away against the column, and had con- 
tinued there in a trance. When the reverend gentleman had taken his seat by 
the side of the venerable chairman, Mr. Richard Bentley having sidled up to him, 
and, having plucked him by the ear, whispered, “ Mr. Croly, Mr. Croly, don’t 
join Fraser's, we'll make it better worth your while ; better write for the first pub- 
lishers in London, No.8, New Burlington Street, than for any one second rate ;” 
at which Mr. Croly, in indignant fury, gave him a kick, which, raising Colburn’s 

artner from the ground, sent him with a flying curvet right over the immediate 
ee of the multitude into the great square, where, falling in the midst ofa set of 


mischievous boys, they seized hold of him, and tossed him well in a blanket, and 
then pumped upon him, 


«* And fill’d his paunch with water like a bag 
Of goat-skin —so the fellow could not wag ; 
Had he but been a duck, the lymph profuse 
Had harm’d him never— Oh most simple Goose!” 


Matters were thus situated, when the distant squeaking of a sonorous penny 
trumpet came reverberating against the pillars tall and stately porticoes of Mr. 
Soane’s mansion. The sound proceeded from exactly the opposite side of the 
square, where, our readers may remember, is an immense and massive building 
called the Surgeons’ Hall, or the Hall of Surgeons, having a magnificent portico 
in front, surmounted by the rueful escutcheon of that slaughtering profession, and 


accompanied by an inscription in Roman capitals as full of fear as Dante’s 
writing ‘on his hell-gate, ¢. e. 


COLLEGIUM REGALE CHIRURGORUM. 


On the top of the escutcheon Mr. Thomas Moore had perched his figure, in order 
that he might the better see the company ; but at that altitude his naturally small 
person was so diminished, that it was indeed, as Milton says, “ in size the small- 
est dwarf.” The trumpet was blown by his own “ sweet lips,” and attached to 
his own sweet person by a sweet-scented, broad, brinded, bran-new green riband, 
the ends being clasped together like a true-love knot; while a harp of bar- 
barous and outlandish construction, otherwise Irish, was attached with a gold 
horse-girth to his back. He preluded on the squeaking penny instrument of 
melodious sound, and was about to commence an oration to the throng, when 
Mr. Coleridge arose, in a fit of wonderful enthusiasm, with his eyes in a fierce 
frenzy rolling, and these were the words he spake : 


‘* Oh heavenly influence of seraphic music !”’ 


“In the ancient mythology, it was told that Orpheus, the son of Calliope, 
having by the sting of a serpent inflicted ypon his wife Eurydice, as she fled 
through flowery meads, to avoid the urgent overtures of Aristeus’ suit to her, 
the beautiful and beloved, determined, by strange rites and uncouth incantations, to 
open the way, as Milton has it,“ Smooth, easy, inoffensive, down to hell.” Having 
there arrived, by means, the consideration of which I for the present pretermit, 
he, by the harmonious melody of his instrumental performance, aided by the 
melodious harmony of his vocal execution, drew, as Mr. Alexander Pope says, 
‘iron tears down Pluto’s cheek.’ This very phrase being a proof that the said 
Mr. Pope was no poet—a man not possessed of the vision and the faculty divine 
—who never could have written the Emblems of Quarles, or the other great 
poems in which the soul of poetry lies entranced,—how could ever such a 
person as Mr. Pope, whom I have proved to be no poet, say that tears ran down 
Pluto’s cheek? Did the God of Hell, therefore, weep only from one eye, which 
rained the sidereous torrent of woe—the iron sleet of teary shower—while the 
other was dry and juiceless as an essay of my friend William Hazlitt. 

“ But to depart from the mean consideration of persons who could not write 
poetry, to go back to the topic from which first I started, namely, the power of 
the Orphic music, so let me remark is every music. The wonder-working notes 
of the Orphean lyre drew after them beasts, and brutes, and savages, and trees, 
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and stocks, and stones, dancing like Abyssinian maids, singing of Mount 
Abora; and by this is prefigured, that the soul of man, raised by high and holy 
emotions—I wish I br a glass of brandy and water—(it appears in the hand 
of a plebeian— body unknown— Mr. Coleridge drinks)— thank you, sir— 
high and holy emotions, to a participation with higher powers above, at last, rising 
by prescribed degrees, as in the notes of the gamut, ascends from harmony to 
harmony, until the transcendental philosophy of the ages of thought, soaring 
through the misty cloud of time, should envelope it by the music of nature, that 


“« Divinest potency 
Which, from the earth upsoaring to the heavens, 
Fills the whole concave ; and the angel clouds, 
Dimming the north horizon to the south, 
Spread radiance.” 


So that—I wish I had something to drink—(the hand presents a glass of 
brandy and water— hand vanishes— so does brandy and water.)—So that— 
when I was editor of the Morning Post, and the Emperor Napoleon Buonaparte 
said that he declared war solely on my account, and I, like the illustrious John 
Dennis, was the sole excepted person from a party, of which the characters 
were—(another glass of brandy and water)— but | desist— for when, as Plato 
says, fact is reason, reason is not fact. I am dumb now—silent—because I 
know of old that my brains have been sucked for articles. I mention nobody 
but Pygmalion Hazlitt. However, when the sun arises to-morrow, and with its 
beam gladdens town and tree, and field and hill, and when the little birds, opening 
their cheerful bills, cry—{another glass of brandy and water—supplied as before)— 
open their cheerful bills, and cry forth their cheerful sounds indicative of spring, 
then do we think of music—the heavenly maid that was young when Collins, a 
very middling poet, because his books sold, wrote about her.” 

A vast clamour of Moore’s countrymen, of the injured and abused, but most 
hard - working and hard-drinking, seven, or ten, or fifteen, or any other 
number of millions they please to call themselves, immediately arose. “ Ay,” 
said a gentleman of the press, redolent of gin and Galway, “ thare’s the rale 
janius! Thare you are, Tom, my ould poet, small as you look, that’s worth a 
carload of them other feelaghs.* Ar’n’t you the youth that writ of the glories of 
Brian the Brave, ere her toothless sons bethrayed her, when Malachi stole a 
bushel of gold, that he sould to a Dublin glazier. Open your potatoe trap, Tom, 
my ould wizzened John Apple, with the red strake and the deep wrinkle.” 

““ Why, then,” observed another operative from the sister country, “ if you 
want’s the gentleman to spake, you might as well hould your tongue. Ar’n’t 
you come here for to ripport ?” 

This observation of the hod-carrier, for such he was, (his name is Lary 
Sweeny,) silenced the man of the quill, and Mr. Moore was allowed to com- 
mence. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—The honour to which I aspire would make even 
the dumb eloquent, as the sea-shell, mute and tuneless upon the shore, when 
brought close to the ear of beauty or of wit, breathes forth the murmurs of ex- 
quisite music. Between us and the booksellers there should be an intimate 
union of that sort as there is between the elk, whom [ have mentioned in one of 
my poems, and the insect which fattens upon his brains. Not that death always 
ensues from the connexion, for often has the graceful fable of antiquity been 
verified in my own instance; the gold showered by them into my lap has 
produced that which could arm itself with the hissing malignity of the serpent, 
and endeavour at least, by the borrowed qualities of its stony glance, to strike 
into dumbness and inaction the princes at whose table its owner had enjoyed 
the eleemosynary banquet. You know, ladies and gentlemen, I allude to the 
fable of Danaé and her son Perseus.” 

A murmur arose among the Hibernians. “ As for Danahy,” said the gen- 
tleman of the press, already eloquent, “ I knew the Widow Danahy well. She 
was a very dacent, drunken sort of woman, who kept the sign of the Cock and 
Breeches, in Tralee; and kep’ it well too; but the devil a shower of goold I 
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ivir hard of her getting, barrin’ the tenpennies, when they’d come thick and 
threefould upon her, in ‘lection time, or the like. Faith, I see, Tom’s romancing 
upon us. But he spakes fine—thear’s purty sintinces, only they’ve no maning, 
which is the beauty of all.” 

Tom, of course, did not from his airy elevation—(his high clift, as 
Mr. Rogers called it out of compliment to the curator, who, as indeed is his 
son also, is a very good little fellow; truth extorts this panegyric) and con- 
tinued :—-“ If I be perched aloft, so is a weathercock, ‘turning as the turning 
wind, with shifting most sincere.’ Where can you find any body, who, like me, 
has sung praises and poured forth slanders with equal impartiality on every 
party? Who has kept secrets and betrayed secrets with the same facility and 
for the same reason? Who has written prose and stolen poetry all for the one 
motive? Who has published the life of a friend to his disgrace, and who has 
suppressed the life of a friend to his disgrace, stimulated by the same desire ? 
In a word, I am what I said Sheridan’s mind was, a peacock’s tail, green 
from the original colour of my politics, but most decidedly coloured by gold in 
every particular feather.” (Loud applause.) 

The Gentleman of the Press —“ Well, if that ar’n’t as good a sintince as I 
ever hard — 

Another Gentleman of the Press—“ At the Ould Bailey.” 

First Gentleman.—* Hould in your wit, my polished-off shaver. If it a’n’t 
as good a sintince as I ever hard at, the Historical Society, I’m continted to 
be called a soft-horned bull, which is, by interpretation, a jackass.” 

Third Gentleman.—“ I’m feared as how he prigged that ere out of his Life 
of Sheridan.” 

First Gentleman.—“ Which was as thieving a life as ever was writ; and 
there’s Charley Sheridan, the rispictible individle that he is, that has never 
laid so much as the thong of a horsewhip over Tom’s shoulders ; which, con- 
sidering all things, shews him to be a Christian youth, and one who does not 
wear black, or blue, or green, or yellow, or red feathers in his cap.” 

A tumult here arose. 

Mr. Moore having lost his balance, fell smack on the ground, and frac- 
tured his skull; happily for his friends and the public at large, without loss of 
brains; so that his Life of Byron may be completed. Here Mr. Jerdan gracefully 
offered to read a letter which the publisher of the Magazine had placed in his 
hands for that purpose, apologising, with a low bow, for his imperfect pro- 
nunciation of the Scotch. 


“ Mr. J. Fraser, ‘* Mount Benger, first of April, 1830. 


“ Dear Sir,—I sit down to endite an answer to your very civil 
notification addressed in general to all the literawtee and men of genios; which 
is to inform you, first and foremost, that I am at present in good health, thank 
God for it, hoping these few lines will find you in the same. 

“ Before I proceed to the pith of my particular biziness, I must tell you, 
Mr. Fraser, that really ye have putten out a most extraordinar clever Magazine. 
How in the worl hae ye managed to get up a cookery of such clever writting, 
when it’s weel known that there is no soul out of the Modern Awthens can 
make the least scart wi’a pen? Ye maun hae got clever fallows either.in or 
frae Embro’ to write every word o’t, that’s what every body here says, for 
naething can be done, as all mankind admit, but what we do ourselves just 
here, or rather there, as I am now at the Mount, in that wonderfu’ place o’ lair 
an’ smeddum, the great Awthens: and so, Mr. Fraser, in spite o’ my besetting 
failing, that lamentable back-standing, back-o’-the-door mim modesty of mine, 
that has sae lang keeped me hinging wi’ my hinder-end to the wa’, I am deter- 
mined to come forward with the lave, and not only to write for your new 
Magazine, but I am sure ye’ll be most delighted to get me for your Yeditor. 
As for my qualifications, Mr. Fraser, and my tawlents, and my jenios, in every 
particular o’ the literary line, frae the simple penning 0’ a bawbee ballad to the 
drawing up of an able article on Houghmagandy, it’s perfectly oonneecessary for 
me to say one single word. Ye hae na lived to this time o’ day, Mr. Fraser, 
without some knowledge of what I’m gude for. 

“ But there’s a word or twa that I hae to say to you, Mr. Fraser, but it 
must be entirely ankther noo (that’s gude French)— for it is specially aboot my 
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ain affairs, and which, as ye ar o’ the Fraser’s clan, an’ can of course keep a 
secret, ye'll be sure not to allow to spunk out on ony consideration. Ye see 
the plain fack is, Mr. Fraser, that I am very badly situated about Embro’, for 
there are a wheen wild fallows that cohabit thegether, round aboot a certain 
Magazine, that hae really been using me very ill of late. A J/eetle freedom I 
like myself, but when thae blackguards can get a catch of me, an’ get me 
hawl’d into Awmrose’s public-hoose, they set upon me with such tricks, and 
talk to me such misbecoming language, an’ make such a perfect deevil o’ me, 
that neither man nor mortal can stand it any longer. Besides that, they are apt 
to get so beastly drunk, and often gavaul about the room in such an unseemly 
manner, that I am perfectly black ashamed to be in their company; and, in 
short, I perceive my character to be going fast, as any one may see with half an 
ee, if I don’t speedily get out from amongst them. So, Mr. Fraser, if ye can 
encourage me to go up to Lunon, by making me the Shepherd o’ thae literary 
sheep that have already begun to bleat so bravely about your Magazine, I’ll do 
my best to lay lustily about me on its behalf, and to kick and cuff away all the 
small fry of literary dogs and puppy curs that yelp and bark about a decent 
Yeditor, to the annoyance and bamboozlement of the regular sheep. 

“ As for what we ca’ the terms o’ the bargain, an’ the emoluments, an’ so 
forth, I think, Mr. Fraser, ye’ll find me not ill to deal with. My way is, that if 
ye gie me plenty o’ praise, I’m no to say extraordinar greedy o’ siller. An’ 
then ye see, as to my keeping, I’m not at all nice about my meat, if I only get 
plenty o’t. But I maun aye hae a drap o’ gude Scotch whisky in the grey- 
beard in the corner: however, I’m a sober man, an’ if the aqua be strong, I can 
do with a single anker in the week for my ain drinking; but company days an’ 
wat nights will require, as ye know, an extra steeping. For the matter o’ my 
on-putting, ye see, Mr. Fraser, I maun aye hae twa pair o’ tap boots at a time, 
the taen to relieve the tither, an’ a rough Dandie Dinmont coat, in good repair, 
for the slabbery weather. But as for the indispensables, I can assure you that 
one pair o’ leather breeks will last me an enormous time, although they be apt to 
get gleeted at the knees—unless, indeed, such a mishanter should happen them 
as fell upon my last pair, the like of which I hope never to encounter again. 
The fack was, it was on one night that I was going home from Awmrose’s (it’s 
no for me, Mr. Fraser, to be very particular about the condition that that 
villanous squad had put me into), but, in wandering hameward, where would 
ye think I should happen to fall, in crossing a waste-looking place, but plump 
to the neck into a tan-hole!—and by the time I had got scrambled out frae 
*mang the hides, and the stuff began to dry on me, the tan and the leather had 
such a mutual effect, that, in order to relieve my unfortunate hurdies, I was 
obliged to uncase myself with a pen-knife, and that was the end of my gude 
leather breeches. 

“ But to bring to a close this longish letter, which I have used the freedom, 
Mr. Fraser, to write out to you so fully, I would really wuss ye could make me 
your Yeditor, an’ get me out o’ that vile Embro’; for, to tell you the plain 
truth, Mr. Ebony himsel is a shabby percudioughty body, an’ I dinna like him, 
an’ him and me are aye casting in an’ casting out, an’ flyting an’ glunshing at 
ane anither; an’ though that self-conceited, auld, doited body, Maister North, 
whyles gets us brought together ower the bottle, an’ to make a fine fracaw 
an’ kiss an’ embrace ane anither when we're fou, yet ye ken, Mr. Fraser, that’s 
no exactly like a cordial reconcilement. But when I come to Lunon I'll tell 


, ces as : ‘ , 
you a’ about it; an’so I remain your's, “ James Hocc.” 


Mr. Allan Cunningham, on behalf of the publisher, now arose, and begged 
to read the following communication : 


“TO THE PROPRIETOR OF FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 
“ Sir, 

“ Having seen an advertisement in this month’s Number of your Magazine, 
for a competent person to fill the office of its Editor, and that the election will 
depend upon the qualifications of the candidates, I presume very boldly to put 
myself forward, and do assert, without fear of contradiction, that my abilities 
and qualities fully justify me in saying, that I am the fittest person of any who 
may now, or ever shall offer themselves; and if you miss this opportunity of 
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filling the office, you will ever rue it. I don’t know who may come forward, 
and I don’t care, for I am your man ; for, take notice, I am a great liar, a bare- 
faced blackguard, and am superlatively versed in the low-lifed slang of John 
Bull and Blackwood—I have the impudence of the devil, and, as you may 
suppose, will lie through thick and thin; in fact, I am the counterpart of old 
Christy North; need I say more? As to terms, we shan’t quarrel about them. 
A line left at your publisher's will be sufficient. You will, doubtless, close with 
me quickly, in order to have my aid for the June Number, or else, I doubt, you 
will find a greater falling off than erst.— Yours, lovingly, 
“ MEPHISTOPHILES.” 


(Tremendous hissing. Mephistophiles was discovered skulking in the outskirts of 
the crowd, when some Billingsgate fishwomen caught hold of him, and used him so 
roughly that his tail was finally rooted out of his fundament. On this the furious, 
though impotent devil, roared like a mad town bull, and took to his heels in a 
westerly direction, followed, however, by the shouting Billingsgate fishwives, who 
pelted him all the way with mud, until he dived down the area steps of the pub- 
lishers in New Burlington Street, and hid himself in the coal cellar. Presently 
the little owner of the house made his appearance, and assured the fishwives, with 
much stammering and stuttering, that the gentleman whom they sought was, on his 
honour, not in his house. It appeared that the hunted devil and this gentleman 
were friends. After much delay, the mob dispersed.) 


“ Mr. Chairman,” said a gentleman in a blue military coat, deeply frogged, 
and an incomparable specimen of the art of that great artist Burghart, of Clifford 
Street. ‘ Mr. Chairman,” said he: he was a tall, thin gentleman, with a broad 
face, and most luxuriant curls, the former the gift of nature, the latter of 
art. “ Mr. Chairman, unaccustomed as I am to public speaking, and awe- 
struck as I feel by the galaxy of genius which I see conglomerated around, 
it is not wonderful that the national diffidence of my country should co-operate 
with the natural diffidence of myself in rendering me nervous and confused. It 
is one of my maxims—my name, Mr. Chairman, is O’Doherty—my Christian 
appellation, Morgan—my style that of baronet—in plain English, or Irish, for 
I shall not stick at trifles, I am Sir Morgan O’Doherty. (Tremendous cheers from 
all sides.) Sir Morgan O’Doherty, whose name is super ethera notus, known 
beyond the Isle of Sky. You want an Editor, you tell us, sir; as my friend 
Byron used to say, ‘an uncommon want,’ when every rascally magazine and 
review can furnish one cut and dry, salted and packed, wholesale, retail, and 
for exportation. For my own part, I have written for all sorts, kinds, manners, 
and persuasions of periodicals, and I find them all pretty much the same-— very 
considerable damned deal of humbug in the internal regulation of their affairs. 
Experto crede. Aye, by the God of War! expertissimo. If I wished to swear, 
which I do not, I’d take an affidavit before Birnie, a very decent sort of 
man, and a particular friend of mine—I remember him a journeyman saddler, 
when I was in the 88th; and I patronised him for a bridle, for which he has 
several times asked me to pay him, and always, in the most gentlemanlike 
manner, taken my bill, and renewed it. I say I’d take my davy (Hibernice — 
I talk St. Giles’s) that the management of these concerns is what, in the classical 
language of the Holy Land, would be called six of the one, and half a dozen of 
the other. There’s North, a drunken old dog, coming rather towards his last 
legs: he has seen a damned deal of life though, talks big and blusters; but, 
what’s the real matter in hand amongst gentlemen contributors? Listen, open and 
€rect your ears, prick them up skyward, and, by G—, if you are the fellows who 
write magazines regularly, you have them of sufficient extent—long measure, 
as they say in the Psalms. (Disapprobation.) Wait, you plebeians! 1 say what 
is the main question? How does he pay? (Thunders of applause.) Ay, ay. 
(Hear, hear! from Ainsworth, Austen, Miss Bowles, Crofty Croker, Croly, Crowe, 
Dunlop, Doubleday, Galt, Rev. T. Hughes, Mrs. Hemans, Captain Hamilton, 
Lord Lowther’s Johnson, Lockhart, James Macqueen, Doctor Maginn, Delta 
Moir, David Robinson, Rev. Mr. , Alaric Watts, Charles Molloy West- 
macott, and others.) Wow does he pay, my cocks, my castors, my covies, 
my quill-driving ladies and gentlemen? Shall I answer in a word, or rather in 
two words? (Ay, ay.) Why, then, hear the answer, he pays DEVILISH BADLY 
—it will out. (Loud shouts from the indignant contributors,—a d—— shame.) 
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Then there’s my friend Colburn, a nice little fellow, who rubs his hands and 
talks half sentences, a worthy little man, whom I remember meeting in Hampstead 
with as neat a piece of goods, on the sly, as a man could wish to see of a 
summer's day, or a winter’s night. And Bentley, a stout, square, double-rigged 
Cockney, talking Fleet Street against the world,—a respectable man, for whom 
I have a great esteem. What do they pay? (Hear, hear! from Ayrton, Banim, 
Miss Brown, Bulwer, Lady Charlotte Bury, Tom Campbell, Dixon, Forbes ( William 
Henry Hay), Billy Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Morgan 
the Knight, Mother Morgan, Ollier, Pattmore, Paul Pry Puddle, Cy. Redding, 
Pennenden Shiel, James Smith, Horace Smith, Count Tims, and the remainder.) 
Again, I reply, shy and shabby. (Adhesion from the left centre.) Once more, 
finally, and to conclude. There’s Baylis, put him to the test. (Hear from 
Ambrose, Apicius Arnot, Geoffery Burge, Croly, Deacon, Harriet, Hook, Leeds, 
Mac Entaggart, Markland, Sir Richard Phillips, Ikey Solomons, Ex-Sheriff 
Whitaker, Whitehead, and so on.) Ay! bray away! louder, again! go it my 
British calves, as my friend Colonel Conyers called the Essexians. He pays ill, 
decidedly ill; and is as bad as Blackwood in taking gratis articles. (Murmurs 
of shame, shame, from the extreme right.) When I was a youth I read in books of 
rhetoric that a pause in a speech is conducive to grace. So it is. I agree with 
Aristotle. Here, boy (addressing Jesse), you are young, and have written a 
pretty book, half of it, I am told, polished up by my friend Wilson Croker: it 
is a good book, full of neat verses, without sense or reason, but in real rhyme, 
which gingles and rattles like a bunch of keys—you'll improve in time, Jesse, 
my father of David. Here, I say, Mary of Scots, go across to my friend Thomas 
Wood’s, late Macknevin’s, round the corner, chuck between Clare Market and 
Clement Danes Gravery, and bring me a pot of porter, mild, and not brewed by 
a Whig—d the Whigs. As for the coppers, Jesse, fork them forth yourself, 
my jolly oet—lIcarry no brass, except where it is ornamental as well as useful. 
(Jesse, in great confusion, fumbles in his pockets, but without success.) Ay, I see 
what Shakespeare remarks is true, 


“* You may call coppers out of Jesse’s pocket, 
But they won’t come.” 


(Loud laughter.) Well, Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot, you must stand Sam. 
( Hint taken, and Jesse being furnished with the pence produces the quaff, which is 
Sorthwith devoured by the Ensign, who resumes.) There is a pause, a pause 
rhetorical.— 

* Now, with transition sweet,’ 


as the late Mr. Milton, of Jewin Street, observes, I renew my speech. No 
tropes and figures—no balderdash of blarneyfied botheration ; but plain matter- 
of-fact and reason. Here’s what I say. What is principle? ask Goulburm. 
What is consistency? ask Peel. What is honesty? ask Dawson. What is the 
government of England ? ask ————— but I refrain, What is it I am talking 
about? I forget. Why should not I forget this my one speech, as well as our 
ministers forget all theirs ? (No razon in life, my trump, from Mr. J. W. Croker.) 
Here, then, make me Editor, hand over the halfpence, post the browns; and if 
I do not make you an Editor fit for the prince of periodicals, you may call me 
Velluti, or Lord Ellenborough—a nobleman who is a particular friend of mine, 
for whom I have an especial respect, derived from a long and intimate acquain- 
tance with his numerous virtues, public and private. Have I said enough? 
I hope so; for, by the God of War, I'll say no more. Here, little Planché, 
bring me another pot. (Planché runs off like a hunted devil—applause from all 
sides, in the midst of which the voices of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
Bishops Bloomfield, Burgess, Coplestone, Van Mildert, &c., Campbeli, Croly, 
Lord Eldon, Rev. G. 8S. Faber, Lockhart, Tom Moore, Sir Walter Scott, 
Rev. G. Townsend, Dr. Wordsworth, Sir Charles Wetherell, and many other dis- 
tinguished characters, are predominant.) 

After an hour’s uproarious applause, Prorrsson Witson and Henry 
CoLBuRN rose at the same moment 
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